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THOUGHTS ON THERMAL INSULATION 


Fun and Gains with °K’ values 


ANY READERS of these lines will perhaps not be 
familiar with ‘K’ but the chances are that if 

you are concerned with factory fuel bills, directly or 
indirectly, there is a connection with ‘K’ which is 
worthy of your consideration. For the eleventh letter 
of the English alphabet is a very important symbol 
to the thermal insulation engineer, indicating the 
efficiency of the insulation material. And very 
definitely on the effectiveness of your factory insula- 
tion depends the amounts you pay out in fuel bills. 


But let’s get back to ‘K.’ Insulation materials 
differ in their resistance to heat transfer and, 
scientifically speaking, this is measured in British 
Thermal Units transmitted per hour per square foot 
of material 1” thick, per degree Fahrenheit difference 
in temperature between the two faces. Too technical? 
Well, just remember that the lower the ‘K” factor 
the better the insulation material. 


Issued in the interests of a better understanding of thermal insulation in industry 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD * Washington * Co. Durham 


A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 
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All substances, gaseous, liquid, or solid, are 
conductors of heat to varying degrees, but a very 
high insulation efficiency is achieved in a materia! 
which consists of many thousands of cell-like dead 
air spaces which retard the flow of heat because 
dead air will not readily convey heat. Such a material 
is NEWALLS 85% MAGNESIA which has a ‘K’ value 
of 0.49 at a mean temperature of 300°F. This 
enables insulation efficiencies as high as 95% to 
be obtained, 


Newalls 85% Magnesia is just one of the high 
efficiency insulation materials manufactured by 
Newalls for temperatures ranging to 1900°F. The 
quickest way to improved thermal insulation and the 
financial benefits it provides is to consult Newalls, who 
at all times are pleased to offer their guidance and help 
on any matter appertaining to thermal insulation. 
Get your Plant Engineer to write us about ‘K.’ 
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Offices and Depots at LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, BIRMINGHAM, 


BELFAST, BRISTOL & CARDIFF. 
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AGENTS AND VENDORS IN MOST MARKETS ABROAD. 











Another New Mystery Serial by 


VICTOR CANNING 


“CASTLE MINERVA” 


Joun Burt has justly won an enviable reputation 
for its serialisation of first-class fiction bet: 
book publication. It adds to this reputation next 
Wednesday by publishing the first instalment 
another adventure story by Victor Cannin 
the ‘‘ modern John Buchan.”’ 

** Castle Minerva ”’ is the fifth Victor Canning 
story to be serialised in Jonn Butt—a triun 
for Jon Burt and emphatic proof of th 
tremendous popularity of Victor Canning. An, 
as usual with JoHN Butt serials, it is dramatica 
illustrated with superb paintings, many in fu'! 
colour. 

This enlarged issue also includes ‘‘ 1’: 
Atonement of Laura Hazard,’’ a complete ne* 
story by Paul Horgan; and Norah Burke ‘ 
World Prize Story, ‘‘ Oh, My Brother |! 
Place an order NOW at your newsagents. 
EXCLUSIVE—The Battle that ended the Battleship’. 
Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart analyses the destruction 0} 
the proud Japanese fleet. 


Britain’s Family Magazine of Good Reading 


JOHN BULL 


Out Wednesday, Oct. 27th — 44. 
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On the construction of the Ohio Turnpike (New York State Through- =e 
way project) 548 earthmovers are in use. Of these, no fewer than 438 
are EUCLIDS — including the twin-engined Tractors & Scrapers. 
This is a lead over competitors of 4 to 1. 


To this impressive fact we will only add that EUCLID Tractors & 





PUBLIC WORKS 

Scrapers, Rear-Dump and Bottom-Dump Wagons are available for & MUNICIPAL 
: SERVICES 

sterling. EXHIBITION 
OLYMPIA 


A complete after-sales service is provided by the distributors: 15-20 NOV. 1954 


Subsidiary Companies Branches Works 
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THE STORMIEST MAN 
OF THE CENTURY! 


FROM HIS PERSONAL PAPERS— 


THE SECRETS 


OF HIS LIFE ... 


—AND THE MEN HE MADE AND BROKE 


No man of our times has aroused 
such passion as David Lloyd George. 
He was worshipped. He was 
despised. He was loved. He was 
hated. 

What was he? Hypocrite—or the 
greatest political leader of our time? 

At last all the questions that have 
surrounded the’ name of Lloyd 
George can. be _— authoritatively 
answered. 

‘TEMPESTUOUS JOURNEY,’ 
by Frank Owen, is a story packed 
with things never before disclosed 
about people who have held, and 
still hold, the very top. positions 
in Britain. 


Lloyd George on — 
Churchill... bad generals and good ‘ 
soldiers ... honours up for sale... § 
the monarchy and the House of : 
Lords ... the Marconi scandal... 
on the events that have shaped all 


our lives. 


%& The Frank Owen book is without 
question the most important § and 
controversial biography to be published 
since the war. The documents upon 
which it is based now constitute The 


Lloyd George Archives. From _ this 
hitherto secret material contained in 
over 1,000 filing boxes, the author has 
created a book of tremendous pace 
and excitement. 





BEGINS IN SUNDAY’S 


SUNDAY EXPRESS | 
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()n the 21st of (Jc : 


a loop of carbonised cotton began to glow 
within a vacuum, and kept on glow- 
ing for more than forty hours. Nineteen 
years previously, Swan had made the first 
experimental electric filament lamp : now, 
after years of research, Thomas Edison 
had successfully produced the first 
* practical’ electric incandescent lamp. 


At about the same time two brilliant 
young scientists named Thomson and 
Houston established a partnership that 
was to have a profound effect on electrical 
development throughout the world. 


That was 75 years ago. Since then the 
story of electric lighting has been one of 
constant achievement, until it has become 
a fundamental part of modern life. 


The British Thomson-Houston Company Limited 
Crown House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 (Member of the A.E.I. Group of Companies) — 





the lamps and 
lighting fittings with 
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SPEAK 


THE SAME LANGUAGE |! 


Both these advertisements—one in LIFE INTER- 
NATIONAL, one in LIFE EN ESPANOL—speak the 
language of sales. 


They speak with unusual impact. For LIFE’S two 
international editions not only have the largest 
page size among international magazines but, 
like LIFE in the U.S., stand out in quality of 
printing and fidelity of colour reproduction. 


They speak to the right people. For the over half 
million people overseas who buy these two 
editions every fortnight enjoy incomes and posi- 
tions far above average. (Better than 9 out of 10 
are in business, government and the professions.) 


They speak with ever-increasing effect . . . as copies 


of the magazines are passed on .. , as shoppers 


see tie-in displays at point of sale. 


No wonder so many leading international compan! 
— like Austin Motor Export Corporation Limite 
are speaking to their best customers and prospec '!s 
around the world in LIFE INTERNATIONAL an: 
throughout Latin America in LIFE EN ESPANO! 
If you also are interested in speaking the languay« 
of sales, please write for the booklet: ‘More Facis 
about LIFE International Editions’. 
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TIME & LIFE BUILDING, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON ©! 
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Chiciouee pioneered in the mines to produce light underground, 
the Oldham family of batteries now cover almost every industrial 

q and commercial use. Most spectacular, perhaps, is their installation 

in modern jet-age fighters and bombers, but in all kinds of 
unobtrusive ways, in cars, buses, trucks; in ships, power stations and 
industrial installations, the Oldham Battery is the hidden source of electrical 
power on which complete reliance is placed. Evolved in the Denton 
laboratories and tried and tested throughout the world, the Oldham 


is the quality battery for extra performance, extra-long life. 
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OLDHAM & SON LTD - 





DENTON - MANCHESTER - ESTABLISHED i865 
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use microfilm for compact, economical use microfilm for correspondence, 
filing in their accounts department accounts, ledger cards, ete. 










In their offices 


MICROFILMING 


saves space, time, labour 


Te ran ee 











Fast, simplified control 
over all records 


P= 


Recording. Choice of three reduction ratios cuts 
film costs. Documents photographed back and 
front simultaneously, if desired. Speedy Process- 
ing Service available. 


s 
In your office Burroughs Microfilming Equipment can produce the same economics 10 


record-control as it has for so many leading companies. 





Once installed, it effects a saving of over 99% of space normally allotted to ‘he 
/ storage of documents. It cuts down reference time for any document in your ‘cs 
/ / fe to less than 60 seconds —saving hours of staff work. 
Lom ee And Burroughs Microfilming Equipment* is so flexible in use that the op 1g 
Filing. One spool of microfilm will record the costs of this complete system of record-control are kept to the very minimu: 
contents of 4 average filing drawers. Over 200 : : ; , 
spools fit into a cabinet 36” x 10” x 16}°—all It will pay you well to consult Burroughs on microfilming now. Burrovr’s 


records in order, clearly indexed. 


Adding Machine Limited, Avon House, 356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
Branches in principal cities. 


* British made for Burroughs by GB. Equipments Lid., to Bell & Howell design. Bilm by Iiford Limited, 
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viewed on the Readcr, original size, larger or 
smaller, within 60 seconds. Prints of any image 


can be made, without a dark room or photo- ING 
graphic experience. MICROFIL 
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at the Motor Show Earls Cour’ 



















Yy/f YOR OO LLL MLL LMP LAME os 
A GUARANTEE has been given by Beecham Buildings to 
complete a new factory of 200,000 sq. ft. and considerable 

intricate ancillary work for an Industrial organisation in the 
Midlands— within a year. 


& ton? 
this was D day ' The brisk assurance with which the 


completion date has been guaran- 
teed depends of course upon a good deal of thought and organised 

planning beforehand— but mew ways of building permit a ¥ 
daily production of reinforced concrete components, 
many of them 6 or 7 tons, to be transported from the 
fa tory of Beecham Buildings to the site where speedy 
and efficient building teams complete the job. 

Further advertisements will tell the story of this 
contract and of the inevitable obstacles which 
Wil arise this Winter to test our guarantee, 
anc to prove what Beecham Buildings can « 


achieve, 


A 





nal 


May we advise you on the construction of This model of the complete 


permanent and com- : factory will pin-point pro- 
petitive Industrial © gress in the advertisements 

Buildings ? © which follow. 
BEECH AM © Progress to date includes 
* @ the clearing of 120,000 
teary Dept DD  stour, @ “bic yards of earth and 
Buildin - a a at rock, levelling of the site 
4 Tel.: Shipston-on- © and construction of the per- 

Stour 215 & 3287 © imeter road. 
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British businessman 
uses Pan American 
to increase sales 





R. WHITFIELD, of Petts Wood, Kent, Chief Factory 

Representative of a British civil engineering equip- 
ment company, averages 75,000 air miles a year by Pan 
American alone. He prefers PAA because he finds no 
other airline offers him comparable service. 


On a recent sales promotion trip to Latin America he 
fulfilled many engagements in Mexico, Salvador, and 
Peru — all in under three weeks. He chose Pan American 
because of its enormous network of trunk and connection 
air routes, and—something that is often more import- 
ant—its scores of friendly, helpful local offices. Mr. 
Whitfield was particularly grateful to Pan American’s 
care for its passengers on the ground when he fell ill in 
Lima, Peru, and had to get home quickly! 

Mr. Whitfield isn’t only concerned with Latin America; 
his sales territory is the world, and Pan American can 
take him almost anywhere he needs to go. In all these 


far-away places he gets the same friendly service from 
all Pan American offices. 


When you go abroad, Pan American will be pleased 
to show you the same unfailing, efficient service — both 
on the ground and in the air. 


Pan American, 1595/4 Piccadilly, London, W.1 (REGent 7292). Also at 
Lombard House, Gt. Charles Street, Birmingham (Central 1126). Aad at 
15 North Drive, St. Enoch Square, Glasgow, 6.1 (City 5744) 


PAA 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Pan AMERICAN 
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emote Meme ee one oe ao My 
. HAPPY MARRIAGE . 


Facts take shape... 





fs | White Burgundy & Dover Sole 


First catch your Dover Sole ; your White Burgundy presents 





© sno difficulty at all.’ Saccone & Speed have a fine selection of 
perfect “sole-mates” at surprisingly easy prices. For example: 
, | 
Pouilly-Fuisse bis ae “th Joa ey per bottle 10/0 
. i 
° Chablis Premiere... sas bee on wna per bottle 11/6 
i Puligny-Montrachet, 1950 ... i rt ob per bottle 14/6 ; 
Batard-Montrachet, 1950... as ake soo per bottle 15/0 
Le 
: Carriage paid on orders for 4 bottles : 
md over. Write please for our list, 
a and Ot rile pitast ] 
, SACCONE & SPEED. LTD. 35 
e 32 SACKVILLE ST. LONDON, W.1. Y 
e ESi. 1839 ; 2 
; ee eS ee ee ee ee ee Do you sometimes yawn over the 


facts and figures of industry? ‘They 
can be hard going unless you have 
discovered THE FINANCIAL TIMES as a 


. ‘ ’ refreshing daily tonic: This well-respected news- 
Arey our shirts throttle-n ecked paper—read by directors, engineers and al] business 
men who want to keep ahead—gives industrial news 
Or are they VANTELLA? a new look without sacrificing ‘an iota of truth. 
Regd 


There is infinite pleasure to be found in the cool 
clear reporting of THE FINANGIAL TIMEs and in its 
concise articles and features. As .you read, facts 


(with Van Heusen collars and cuffs) 


Vantella shirts won't take shape and form, and "puzzling situations 
iedihie diiis ; become clear. In the space of a morning train 
RR ES ‘ journey you can absorb the essence of the day s news 
is a eas : = from industry and commerce, and appear at \0ur 
; e : = ri liad vey | office stimulated and well-informed. Try reading 
with theis VAN manana collate THE FINANCIAL TIMES every day for a week—at the 
and cuffs. In coat style, end of that time we believe you will wonder )ow 


with a very roomy cut, 
they’re wonderful 


long-run value at 49/- 


<ANTELD 


English-made shirt by 


Cotella. 


you ever managed without it. 


Men of industry read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
_every day 








é THE FINANCIAL TIMES + 72 COLEMAN ST + LONDON EC? 
Pattern card available from: A/M, COTELLA I, LONG LANE, SEI 
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A nice clean start, Mr. Percival ? 
Washing up the tea things at home is a very small headache compared with the 
huge task of washing millions of milk bottles—a problem that faces the milk industry every day. 
Calgon and other Albright & Wilson phosphates are being used more and more throughout 
ES 


many branches of the food industry to make washing solutions work more efficiently, and to ensure 


that bottles, jars, tins and equipment are left scrupulously clean and sterile. 


YD) Chemicals for Indusiry QUEST TRON 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD + 49 PARK LANE + LONDON + W.1 > TELEPHONE: GROSVENOR 1311 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT -ABOUT 


~ 


ADVERTISING 





N 1949 BRITAIN BEGAN arguing about commercial 
I television. Early as it was, Colman, Prentis and Varley 
started to prepare—just in case. 

Now, five years later, plans for commercial television are 
crystallising. We have had definite objectives and our 
preparations have been intense. 

In 1955 free TV will be functioning. C.P.V. are ready— 
ready with trained staff, tested procedures, and a full 
background of experience—ready to give their clients 
effective advertising in this as in every other field. 


STARTING FROM SCRATCH 


From the moment we began thinking, certain things 
became plain. British commercial television would be 
something quite new : something on its own. It would be 
unlike BBC television because it would be commercial. 
It would be unlike American television because it would be 
British — and especially because there would be no 
sponsored entertainment, as in America. 

Creating advertising for British commerical television 
would, therefore, be something entirely new: something 
no one had ever done before. 

So we had to start from scratch. 

We began by asking questions and seeing people. We 
asked experts. We found American television advertising 
specialists who taught us much. We found BBC tele- 
vision experts who gave us valuable help. But we could 
not find trained British television advertising people — 
because no such animals existed. We had to make them. 


THE AGENCY HOLDS THE REINS 


And then another thing became plain. The new species 
—the British television advertising man—must be an 
advertising man or woman. — An advertising man who 
knows about using British commercial television, just as 
he knows about using British newspaper, magazine, 
poster, direct mail and film advertising. 

In short, television advertising must be a normal adver- 
tising agency function. The creative planning and 
writing, the executive co-ordinating and costing, must all 
be done inside the agency by agency people who know 
what they are doing on behalf of their clients. It must be 
as natural and automatic a part of their thinking as the pre- 
paration of press, poster, direct mail and any other sort of 
advertising (all of which will, of course, go on being as 
vitally important as ever: television advertising, however 
successful, is unlikely to be more than 10%-12% of 
total advertising expenditure for a long time to come). 


WE TAUGHT OURSELVES 


As soon as we realised these simple truths, we saw how 
big the problem was. All agency people are trained to think 


in terms of press and poster and the other existing media. 
But how about training them in something which didn’t 
yet exist ?* 

It became perfectly clear to us that we had to frain 
ourselves by doing the job. We had to work as though 
British commercial television were already operating ; 
we had to put the work through the agency, as it would 
inevitably have to go; and we had to use specialists for 
those things that they could best do. Thereby we could 
find out what commercials we could actually make in this 
country. Between ourselves and the specialists we 
employed we had to tackle all the questions of script 
writing, casting, running tO time in seconds and a dozen 
other things. With the specialists we had to learn about 
rehearsal, voice direction, marrying of sound with action, 
set design and building, dressing and so on, and their 
costs here in Britain. 


A LOT TO SHOW FOR IT 


And that, with the help of our clients, is what we did. 
We put orders for more than 70 commercials — and 
some shopping guides — through the agency. “We made 
experimental television commercials for the widest 
variety of products by the widest variety of techniques. 
There was an immense amount of trial in all this — and a 
great amount of error. The errors —and not a few 
successes — we have on film and can show. Both are 
instructive. As a result we have, we think, 

(a) trained a lot of advertising people to think in terms 
of television and work with outside specialists ; 

(b) trained an advertising agency to operate television 
advertising ; 

(c) made many, many, more experimental 
commercials than anyone else in this country ; 

(d) found answers to a great many questions about 
British television — questions about technique, 
organisation, and costs. 


HAVE WE GOT THE ANSWERS? 


. Of course, we ended with more questions than we began 
with. But here are some questions on which we now have 
views (which may of course be altered by further ex- 


perience, or by rules and regulations put out by I.T.A. 


or programme contractors). 


* It is only when facing the unknown that you realise the great mass © 
accumulated knowl in an agency about advertising technique ; the vo’ 
store of knowledge about 11 in. TC’s, 10 pt. Garamond, 16 Sheet Posters 
the readership of “ Weekly Woman ”, the thin cy and -costs of Messrs. Y « 


typesetters and Messrs. Z as blockmakers, and.the unspeakably bad prinung 
the Barsetshire Evening Telegraph, wikia cevasehatiies has a a good coverag¢ 
im its part of the world. 

~ existing edtettinas tanto. I <a 
: t 

in television advertising. 


to give its clients proper service 
as much to give proper service 
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How cheaply can you make a commercial ? 


How much more do you have to pay for the very 
best ? Is it worth it ? : 


Is it better to have a series of different films or go on 
repeating the same one? Does the value of varia- 
tion outweigh its greater cost ? 


Is it better to buy one 60-second spot or three 
20-second spots ? Would the frequency and variety 
of the short spots outweigh the greater impact of the 
long one? If so, would they outweigh it enough to 
offset their greater production cost? Will the impact 
of 60 seconds be greater anyway ? 


Can you mix live action and animation ? 


For a product which can be advertised either on 
television or in the press, on which would the 
advertising pound be better spent ? 


How valuable are established TV personalities ? Are 
they valuable enough to be worth their price ? 


What is the relative importance of sound and vision? 
How useful is a jingle, and for what ? 


What sort of voices are most effective: soprano, 
cofitralto, tenor, bass? Why? When? 


How closely ought your television advertising to be 
married to your press advertising ? 


How will people who have opposed commercial 
television react to a product advertised on it ? 


A newspaper advertisement has no acceut: will 
“BBC English” in a commercial annoy (for example) 
Northerners ? 


If your competitors use television, must you use it 
too? If they do not, is it unnecessary for you ? 


Is a television audience a “ captive audience” ? 
If it is footloose — if viewers leave to get drinks 
when the commercial starts — is it worth making the 
commercial seem pure entertainment at the be- 


ginning, just to keep people in their seats ? Or is this 
folly ? 


If you are not in competition with our clients 
listed in this advertisement; if you are 
interested in television not for entertainment 
but for selling; and if you would like to see how 
one agency has actually got down to the 
problem, then please get in touch with us. 
We shall be glad to show you our many 
experiments, to tell you about our ideas, and to 
try to answer your questions. 


Some clients in the United Kingdom 


ELIZABETH ARDEN LTD. 
ASHE LABORATORIES LTD. 

Amplex ,Bantol, Bandbox, Headspia 
BENTALLS LTD. 

BERKERTEX SALES LTD. 
J. BIBBY & SONS, LTD. 

Rex Margarine 
BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
CADBURY BROS. LTD. 

Cup Chocolate; Drinking Chocolate, Bournville Cocoa 
CHARNOS HOSIERY LTD. 

J. CINNAMON LTD. Cintique Furniture 

J. & P. COATS LTD. 

COLAS PRODUCTS LTD. 

CONSERVATIVE AND UNIONIST CENTRAL OFFICE 
CROSFIELDS (CWG) LTD. 

Breeze Toilet Soap 

DERETA (LONDON) LTD. 

D. H. EVANS & CO. LTD. 

DICKINS AND JONES LTD. 

D.M.P. SALES LTD. Dried Milk Products 
J.C. & J. FIELD. 

Lavend-air, Care 
FORTNUM & MASON LTD, 

FRENCH OF LONDON 
J. GODDARD & SONS LTD. 
GOYA LTD. 
Oo. R. GROVES LTD. 

Sunkap, Sunfresh orange drinks 
GUEST INDUSTRIALS LTD. Industrial Agents 
IMPORTERS OF MADEIRA WINE LTD. 
INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL CO. LTD, 

Bisurated Magnesia, Kolynos 
THE JAEGER CO. LTD. 

LEICESTER TEMPERANCS BUILDING SOCIETY 
LINES BROS. LTD. 

Tri-ang Toys, Pedigree Prams and Dolls 
WILLIAM MACDONALD & SONS (BISCUITS) LTD. 

Chocolate Penguin, Munchmallow, Glengarry Biscuits 
MANN, CROSSMAN & PAULIN LTD. 

W. M. MILLER & CO. LTD. Mentor Shirts 
PHILIP MORRIS & CO. LTD. 

NATIONAL NEEDLE ARTS BUREAU LTD. 
NECCHI LTD. 

Sewing Machines 
THE NEW YORKER MAGAZINE 
NORVIC SHOE CO. LTD. 

REGENT STREET ASSOCIATION LTD. 
RYVITA COMPANY LTD. 
A. & R. SCOTT LTD. 

Porage Oats, Baby Foods 
SHELL-MEX AND B.P. LTD. 

Shell Petrol 

Shell and BP Aviation Service 

Snowflake Anti-Freeze 
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Submitting to Strikes 


HE most disturbing thing about the dock and bus strikes is not 

that they should have occurred, but that the public should have 

accepted them with such sheep-like humility. “We will all 
agree,” said the chairman of a BBC discussion group last weekend, as 
his panel veered dangerously near to the subject of the hour, “ that 
when a strike is going on in a public service, the less that is said the 
better.” The Londoners who had to walk to and from work last week, 
and the millions of people whose livelihood and domestic comfort are 
now threatened by the dock strike, will have lost all the natural instincts 
of free men unless their immediate retort to this sort of statement is 
that they do not all agree. On the contrary, while these depredations 
are fresh in the mind or memory, the more that is said, provided it is 
reasonably and soberly said, the better. The object of discussion and 
policy now should not be merely to patch up present troubles with the 
minimum of embarrassment to the workers concerned. It should be 
to devise and take every step—consonant with the maintenance. of 
individual freedom—to minimise the danger that these torments will 
soon break out again. 


This is a resounding platitude ; and very few people who havé: been 
in London during the past three weeks, and who intend to go on living 
there in the future, will wish to dispute it once they have been induced 
to look a little further than their current annoyances. The problem is: 
how can it be implemented ? The first lesson from experience is, of 
course, that it cannot be implemented by tidy and autocratic decree. It 
can be achieved only by a broad mobilisation of public opinion—by 
harder thinking, and harder feelings, among those who have been incon- 
venienced by the strikes.. This may seem a dangerous doctrine to those 
who rightly maintain that a trade unionist—when properly informed 
and genuinely aggrieved—has an inalienable right to withdraw his 
labour ; but the desirable limit of the public’s harder feelings can, in 
fact, be fairly precisely delineated. The public should become much 
more indignant with those who continually foment these stoppages, but 
it should not go so far as to fall into the totalitarian trap of demanding 
legislation to suppress them. There is a right to strike against the 
public. And there is a right for the public to resent being struck with- 
out good reason. The best hope for avoiding future trouble is that 
leaders of public opinion—including both the newspapers and the 
Government—should help to impel the public out of its present hope- 
less apathy into a more opinionated attitude of mind. 

The misfortune of the past three weeks is that there has been a 
singular lack of such impulsion. Indeed, when blame is apportioned 
for the present passivity of the public, it is Fleet Street that should 
take the brunt. Most of the national newspapers have made only two 
things plain during their coverage of these strikes. The first is that 
they will have nothing to do with the hunting of witches. It is entirely 
praiseworthy to say that one will have nothing to do with the burning 
of witches ; but, when witches exist, it is an absurd excess of good 
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democratic manners to refuse to publish information 
about their whereabouts. 

Every labour reporter on the beat knows that there 
has been a strategic placing and priming of Communist 
Party members in the union hierarchies, in the docks and 
in certain bus garages for some time past. This has not 
been the only cause of the recent troubles ; but it has 
been the decisive one in bringing the troubles to the 
stage of strike. The public would have been made much 
more indignant in the past three weeks if it had been 
continuously told of this. It should have been left in 
no doubt that it has been suffering from a carefully 
planned communist spring at the throat of the Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Union—and particularly at 
the throat of its General Secretary, Mr Arthur Deakin, 
whose recent political and industrial activities and 
inactivities have filled Communists with irritation and 
alarm. It really should not be difficult, for anybody who 
looks back to very recent history, to work out why. 

The newspapers’ second-unfortunate habit in the past 
three weeks has been to divert the attention that would 
normally have been concentrated on the witches to 
meticulous examination and criticism of the wings of 
the story’s rather clumsy fairy queen. Some of these 
criticisms of the TGWU have gone too far to be fair. It 
may be true that the leaders of this union have been out 
of touch with their members ; but, in the present con- 
text and in the amended vernacular of dockland, this 
means little more than that some of the members of the 
union have been nasty-minded while the leaders have 
not. There is no doubt a danger of the free expression 
of members’ views becoming clogged when an important 
organisation grows too large and its central direction too 
autocratic, but the TGWU is not the only sufferer from 
this fault ; it is right to be a little irritated that the latest 
criticism in this vein has come, of all places, from a high 
dignitary of the Catholic Church. There are some 
organisational changes that the TGWU could profitably 
make—in particular, to set up a better public relations 
department and pay higher salaries to its junior officials 
—but the effects that these might have in arresting un- 
official strikes seem to have been grossly exaggerated. It 
is a pity that the one form of attempted constructive 
criticism in vogue in the past few weeks should have 
degenerated into destructive gibes at the only body that 
has conducted itself throughout these strikes with 
courage and credit. 


* 


This, however, is quite enough about the newspapers. 
They have only been guilty of following, instead. of 
leading, a general trend. Should the Government itself 
now try to lead the trend in the opposite direction ? 
There is clearly an emerging case for such a change in 
the Ministry of Labour’s deportment. At present the 
Minister’s policy is to stand as the neutral mediator in 
each and every dispute ; he is the perpetual referee, who 
never allows himself to blow offside for fear of annoying 
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the offending party. The events of the last few weeks 
must raise the question whether he might not sometimes 
be wise to abandon this purely emollient function. 

It is fairly easy to delineate the disputes in which the 
Minister. might depart from his usual role of being a 
labour mediator into the unaccustomed—for a Cabinet 
Minister, should it really be unaccustomed ?—role of an 
active proponent of a particular labour policy. Most of 
the big unions in this country, without always openiy 
admitting it, have now drifted into the position where 
the strike weapon is used only as the weapon of very 
last resort. It is clear that this policy is in the interests 
of the public ; it is also clear that, in the long run, it is 
economically in the interests of the workers concerned. 
There seems no reason why the Minister should always 
pretend to be neutral in strikes that clearly offend against 
this general rule. In the present instance of the dock 
dispute, this means that he might have been wise—as 
soon as the National Amalgamated Stevedores and 
Dockers’ union refused to suspend hostilities pending 
a court of inquiry—to have issued a frankly partisan 
statement ; he might have named the members of the 
Communist Party who held key positions in the strike, 
and made it clear where he believed that the public’s 
sympathies should lie. 


* 


There are two objections that may be entered against 
such a course. One is that considered pronouncements 
about a dispute are the proper function of a court of 
inquiry. The fact that the recommendations of these 
courts are so frequently accepted is a sign of the im- 
portant part played by public opinion in any dispute ; 
but a court takes at least a week to ruminate and hear 
evidence, and during that week a recalcitrant union can 
go a long way towards creating national chaos. If the 
Minister had been able to tell the NASD privately last 
week that it had the alternative of waiting for a con- 
sidered judgment from a court that would have to be 
allowed to hear its evidence in peace, or else having the 
public bombarded by a detailed and immediate state- 
ment of his own—which he hoped would be accurate but 
which would not err towards sympathy with the strikers’ 
side—he would have been playing a high card that the 
union could have ignored only at its peril. 

The second objection will be that such high-handed 
methods would be undemocratic. The answer to this 
objection is that when democracy is attacked, it needs to 
defend itself ; and, in the awkward assessment of how 
it legitimately can defend itself against the growing 
menace of irresponsible strikes, the suggestion that 
positive Government publicity should be allied to more 
positive Government partisanship on behalf of injured 
bystanders does not seem unduly dictatorial. Certain|y, 
some redress is now needed in the long-standing and 
delicate balance between a trade union’s freedom and 
the public convenience ; the tragedy of the past three 
weeks is that the agitators have been given every chance 
to be resolute-minded, and the public have not. 
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What Uniform for Germans? 


HE Atlantic Council has met this weekend to 

endorse the recommendation of the London con- 
ference that the German Federal Republic should 
become the fifteenth member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation. But full German membership of 
Nato will not become a fact until the other member 
-ountries have confirmed it by parliamentary ratification 
or other constitutional procedures ; and it is not yet 
certain that the French Assembly, for one, will ratify the 
detailed texts that are now being drafted on the basis 
of the general agreements reached in London. Very 
properly, French—and British—attitudes towards the 
acceptance of Germans as equals in the western partner- 
ship are largely shaped by the answers that men find for 
one crucial question: what sort of army is this newly 
sovereign Western Germany to have, now that the idea 
of a European army is dead ? 

One thing can fairly be said. Those who, in Britain 
ind still more in France, oppose every form of West 
German rearmament, have devoted most of their 
energies to resisting one or both of two different German 
armies, neither of which is going to join the Nato forces 
that General Gruenther heads. One is the traditional 
Prussian-style army of Frederick the Great, Moltke and 
Wilhelm II; the other, the Wehrmacht swollen and 
corrupted by Hitler into the instrument of a criminal 
lunatic. How widely the second of these armies differed 
from the first was shown by the execution of a field- 
marshal and over twenty generals for opposition to 
Hitler. The third German army, the one that will serve 
under Shape, will differ radically from either of its 
predecessors, Not only is there ample reason to credit 
its sponsors with the honest intention of creating a New 
Model Army ; there are also powerful influences that 
must make it so. 

Even before the collapse of Hitler’s regime there was 
a reformist group within the Wehrmacht. This group 
has strongly influenced the plans that have been worked 
on for years in the shadow defence ministry in Bonn— 
plans that were originally directed to the raising of a 
German contingent for a European army. From the 
tart, these Bonn planners were headed by a veteran 
trade unionist, Herr Theodor Blank. The choice of this 
militant anti-militarist was more than symbolic. Herr 
Blank has minced no words about his insistence that the 
new Streitkrafte must be a “citizen army.” His staff 
has carefully studied the examples of neighbouring 
lemocracies, including Switzerland, where the soldier 
does not belong to a distinctive and dominant caste but 
> essentially a civilian temporarily in uniform. The 
ttitude to uniforms goes to the root of the matter. To 
Britons and to most of their allies, there is nothing extra- 
ordinary about the wearing of “ civvies” by a soldier on 
leave or off duty. For German soldiers, however, this 
represents a revolution, and the Blank office will have to 


work hard on them to ensure that they become ordinary 
civilians in their spare time. The deadening Prussian 
drill and the bullying—the Kommissgeist—that charac- 
terised the old German army and evoked much well 
justified criticism are also to be humanised by order from 
above. More time will be spent on sport and physical 
culture, and less on the parade ground. 

Admittedly, Herr Blank’s civilian advisers must rely 
on veterans from the old army to provide the cadres of 
officers and NCOs for the new one. The generals of the 
Streitkrafte will be ex-colonels of the Wehrmacht, and 
it is impossible to guarantee that they will all be sincere 
reformists. But a great effort is to be made to screen 
out individuals with a bad record. 

The German officers’ corps is still bitterly divided on 
the question of the oath of allegiance and unconditional 
obedience, an issue that is kept alive not only by 
memories of the July 20th plot against Hitler in 1944 
but also by the Allied punishment of German officers 
and other ranks as war criminals. If an officer can be 
condemned for carrying out his superiors’ orders, some 
Germans feel that they may fairly ask whether their 
generals would not have a good excuse for disobeying 
any orders General Gruenther or Marshal Juin might 
give them, if the action ordered seemed harmful to 
German interests. The morals involved in such argu- 
ments may be muddled or questionable, but at least some 
of the men who advance them are sincere. 

But, if the question of obedience is far from resolved, 
there is undoubtedly general agreement on the need to 
prevent the new army from becoming a state within a 
state, as it was both in imperial days and during the 


Weimar republic. There will be much stronger pro- . 


vision for political control of military matters by the 
Bundestag. Even in the present stage of preparation, 
it is worth drawing attention to some revealing changes 
of attitude. Is it conceivable, for example, that the 
Kaiser’s war minister would have undergone press con- 
ferences like those held by Herr Blank? Or that, in 
Weimar days, future commanding generals should have 
been presented for frank public scrutiny as General 
Heusinger has been ? 
* 


Moreover, whatever doubts there may be about the 
intentions of Herr Blank’s office or of its officer material, 
there can be. none about the temper of the country as a 
whole. The most reassuring thing about the future 
German army is that it is not wanted by the public. It 
is being pressed upon the Germans as a whole by the 
Atlantic powers, by Dr Adenauer, and by the pro- 
fessional soldiets—in each case with a different motive. 
The reluctance of the Germans themselves is surely far 
better than that they should later acquire a thirst for an 
army that their conquerors had forbidden. For 
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Germans to drag their feet is a welcome change from 
the goose step. 

As things stand, the reformists should be held to their 
promises by the Social Democrats and trade unionists, 
whose leverage will be strong in a Germany where man- 
power is far from unlimited. It is true that many anti- 
Nazis act like a rabbit before a boa constrictor when they 
face the prospect of a new army ; but it may reasonably 
be hoped that the German workers and their leaders will 
put into effective action their proclaimed resolve ‘0 
uphold democratic controls and to banish militarism. 
Herr Blank and Dr Adenauer are already trying hard to 
persuade the labour leaders not to repeat the tragic 
mistake of the 1920s, when their predecessors, by refus- 
ing to have anything to do with the army, gave it back 
into the hands of the professional caste. Meanwhile, 
the government has to find means of popularising the 
future army without endangering its new character. The 
New Model may be an army without jackboots and 
without heroics, but it will not be one of repentant 
borstal boys ; and its soldiers will rightly demand some 
definable ideal for which to sacrifice, if not their lives, at 
any rate a year or two of their careers. 


Finance sets further limits. The crushing cost of 
modern arms would suffice by itself to rule out the 
possibility of a new German army “ going it alone.” The 
Blank office has discovered the hard fact that no modern 
army could be raised without American aid. Hitler 
financed his forces by a vast creation of money, which 
only the world depression, Dr Schacht’s camouflage, 
and his battery of economic controls, prevented 
from being wildly inflationary. The present guardians 
of the German currency are determined never to 
countenance again anything of the sort ; and the sums 
that Hitler spent would go nowhere on modern arms. 
Indeed, some opponents of rearmament have argued that 
the limited armed forces now proposed will be only 
a puny deterrent to Soviet aggression. In fact, however, 
these forces, equipped with the latest American weapons, 
will make all the difference to the present problem of 
defending the heart of Western Europe, as General 
Gruenther has repeatedly pointed out. 

Perhaps the most important thing about the New 
Model German army is, indeed, the fact that an 
American will command it. German representatives in 
Nato and at Shape will doubtless make their weight felt ; 
but it is clear that the much-feared German general staff 
will not have the freedom of action that it once enjoyed. 
General Gruenther, under his increased powers, will be 
able to move German divisions where he chooses ; and 
if some Germans grow indignant at this tutelage, they 
will come up against the inescapable fact that their army 
owes its strength to Nato, and, without Nato, counts for 
little in the balance of present world forces. 

The point of real danger lies, however, in the fact that 
Western Germany’s entry into Nato is capable of chang- 
ing the Atlantic organisation’s character. The fourteen 
other member states have no significant territorial claims 
(even Trieste is now out of the way) and Nato without 
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Germany is thus the very pattern of a purely c: 
alliance. The Germans, however, have a burnin. 
torial grievance. They are pledged—explicith, 

London agreements—not to use force to redres. ; 
grievance ; but the feeling that an army exists na 
weight to a policy is a deep-seated one. \: 
Germans today would formulate this feeling 
extremist manner of Clausewitz. To the direct « 
many of them regard a new army as a card 
sacrificed rather than as a weapon to be brandished ; ;} 
reason that they will have to be able to offer the Rvs .s.ans 
something in exchange for the reunification 
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country, and that a renunciation of arms already in Ger- 
man hands would tempt Mr Molotov more than any- 
thing else. 

But, however the Germans regard their army. Nato 
cannot absorb them and remain the same. The new 
German army will not simply swell the Atlantic ranks 
and leave the Atlantic policy exactly as it was. There is 
little to show that the Nato governments have thought 
out these implications for the future of their organisa- 


tion ; and it is urgent that they should do so before the 
new member is finally admitted to their partnership. 
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Investment in Failure? | 


It is a disheartening circumstance that our railways, « 
which not much less than £300,000,000 have been spen' 
should not have been as amply remunerating to the 
vidual shareholders as they have been, with all their |): 
drawbacks and inconveniences, a prodigious advantage \ 
the public. They are certainly the noblest enterprise 1h. 
private men ever accomplished, except the sister unde 
taking in the United States, if they do not surpass 
that has ever been achieved by any Government. — 
failure is the more to be deplored inasmuch as we « 
only reasonably hope for continued improvements by 
exertions of private men ; and if they be inadequate - 
cessfully to construct such works, and if such works be 
profitable, we cannot expect that in future they wil! '« 
undertaken. A fairer prospect, however, of great pecu! 
advantages to individuals, to be derived from a vast pu! 
improvement, never dawned on the nation than when 
shares of our leading lines ranged in 1845 from + 
10 per cent. No contradiction was found in that to 
all-important axiom, that projects for public improvem: 
are not worth entertaining which are not profitabl: 
individuals ; and the first success only gave, as might ! 
been expected, a powerful impulse to the great and n« 
sary work of supplying the land with railways. No pe: 
can now suppose that this work will be completed | 
railways are carried here, like canals in Holland, to ev: 
farmhouse in the land. They have superseded, or 
superseding, common roads, and districts without | 
will speedily labour under nearly all the disadvanta: 
which heretofore belonged to the total want of commun 
tion. The inquiry, therefore, into the circumstances wh 
at a certain point intervened to stop the much-requi! 
progress of judicious railway making by reducing dividen' 
from 9 or 10 to 3 or 4 per cent, and which has made | 
notable enterprise disastrous to many individuals .. . | 
now become one of great and enduring importance. 
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7 doing well on the Stock Exchange. 
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| The Church’s Talents 


| =e week brought the excellent if rather incon- 

gruous news that the Church of England has been 
In the twelve 
months since the Church Commissioners appointed a 
panel of financial experts to advise them, their income 
has increased by some half a million pounds, largely 
:s a result of transferring some £74 million of capital 
from trustee securities to industrial ordinary shares. 
On total assets of over £211 million, they have also 
secured substantial capital gains. The Church, 
which had been getting as poor as its own mice, has 
at last had part of its share of the current prosperity. 

A Stock Exchange boom, however, does not happen 
every year, and the Church Commissioners cannot 
count on a continuing increase of income. Meanwhile, 
4 that part of the Church’s income which comes from 
the contributions and bequests of the faithful (none 
comes from the state)" has been diminishing in real 
rerms—partly because the faithful are presumably 
fewer in number (though there are no statistics to prove 
this) and partly because people whose wages or salaries 
have doubled since 1939 still put only 6d. in the plate 
m Sunday. The total income from this source is still 
about as great as the current £84 million of the Church 
Commissioners’ income; gross receipts from both 
sources may come to £174 million a year or more. 
But this is still not very much to spread among 15,000 
‘ clergy and all the work of the Church ; and there can 
q be no great optimism about the future. Ways need to 
: be devised to make the money go further. Last year’s 

financial results show what can be done by good business 

nanagement at No. 1 Millbank. What would be the 
result of applying sound business principles throughout 
the administration of the Church ? 


* 


There is plenty of scope for such an application. At 
he moment, an enormous weight of administrative 
work falls on the bishops and on their chief administra- 
tive officers, the diocesan secretaries. About half these 
secretaries are laymen, and sometimes they bring to 
their offices all that filing systems, secretaries and 
machines can contribute to efficiency. Elsewhere a 
liarassed individual tries to combine the business of the 
diocese with his (usually minor) duties as a clergyman, 
scribbling notes on the backs of envelopes and writing 
etters in long hand. While there is a shortage of clergy 
"is Surely very stupid to employ them on secular duties, 
which they may often not do particularly well. It is 
‘rue that most trained administrators would have to 
be paid more than the modest stipend of the clergy- 

man ; and at present the Church Commissioners would 
have no power to help with such salaries, restricted as 
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they are to purposes which are concerned with the cure 
of souls and the living ministry. But they could prob- 
ably get the power through a private Bill, if there were 
a demand from the Church Assembly that they should 
do so. The.Church has for too long tried to run itself 
unskilfully, inefficiently and on the cheap. In most 
cases the employment of a good lay administrator would 
be well worth the extra cost, for it could produce a 
chain of economies throughout the diocese. 

These economies—and they could be large—are 
principally to be sought in reorganisation of the 
Church’s buildings and rationalisation of its parishes. 
As regards the buildings, there is more at stake than 
a better use of the funds, amounting in 1953-54 to 
some £885,000, which the Church Commissioners 
parcel out among the dioceses for the maintenance, 
conversion and rebuilding of parsonage houses. It is 
well known that many of these houses—huge, rambling, 
draughty and decrepit—are quite unsuited to modern 
living ; they should be converted and sold for other 
uses with advantage to the parson and profit to.the 


-Church. They are already being gradually dealt with ; 


1,428 of them have been sold and 383 have been 
divided since 1948. But the present procedure leaves 
much to be desired. 

Under it, the Church Commissioners pass the plans 
for individual projects and offer advice ; but they dele- 
gate most of their responsibility to the diocese and can- 
not deal with the problem as a whole. The diocesan 
dilapidations board inspects the property at intervals, 
and in theory has to see that the repairs are carried 
out ; but it cannot sell or alter a property—nor in 
practice can it very well carry out repairs—without the 
consent of the incumbent, who owns the freehold so 
long as he holds the benefice. Thus there are several 
disadvantages, - First, an obstinate vicar can prevent 
the Church from disposing of an expensive. white 
elephant. Second, the annual payments fixed by 
the diocese may not be enough for necessary repairs, 
and do not in any case cover decorating and minor 
improvements. The incumbent is not obliged to do 
more than would be covered by these payments ; and, 
far from taking any such costs on to their own shoulders, 
there are some clergy with their minds on higher things 
who will not even have workmen into their homes to 
do the repairs that someone else would pay for. 

The Church Commissioners have been increasing 
their expenditure on parsonage houses, and know that a 
great deal more needs to be spent. But it is question- 
able, since they have developed such an eye for business, 
whether they will be prepared to foot a bigger bill unless 
they have more control over the way the money is spent. 
The difficulty is to avoid interfering with that 
mystical affair, the parson’s freehold. The bishops, all 
but about three of them, have traded in their frechold 
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for a reduced income and for the Commissioners’ under- 
taking 10 maintain their palaces, gardens, cars and 
offices ; and all sorts of surprising and apparently profit- 
able things are going on. The cathedral school at 
Lichfield has been paid £10,000 to take the Bishop’s 
Palace away, and even at Lambeth Palace five luxury 
flats are being built in Lollards Tower. If similar 
arrangements could be made for ordinary vicarages, the 
savings would be large. 

But the parsons cling to their freehold. They think 
that it distinguishes them from hired employees, from 
mere occupiers of tied cottages. This is a pity, for it 
would be a much tidier arrangement if the Com- 
missioners owned and managed the property. Yet that 
too would create difficulties. To run and maintain 
some II,000 or 12,000 parsonage houses from Millbank 
would be a formidable task indeed. The dioceses would 
have to act as the Commissioners’ agents or else own the 
houses themselves. And either solution brings one 
straight back to the question of first improving the dio- 
cesan administrative machine. 


* 


The second task in any business-like reorganisation 
of the Church of England would be concerned not with 
buildings but with men. Any plans for making the 
Church’s money go further must pay attention princip- 
ally to the stipénds of the clergy, for £7 million out of 
the Church Commissioners’ income of £84 million is 
either earmarked to pay particular stipends or else is 
used to supplement inadequate incomes. That expendi- 
ture has made it possible to raise the minimum pay of an 
incumbent from £350 in 1948 to £550 now, with a 
house free of rent, rates and repairs. The charge on 
Church funds would be even greater if the number of 
clergy were not declining ; there are now about 15,000 
clergy in the parishes and dioceses, and the net decline 
is expected to continue at the rate of about 70 a year. 
The Church has met this situation by amalga- 
mating and linking its parishes, and has been able to 
divert any consequent surplus income. 

There are three ways in which such reorganisations 
are carried out. The first is by the Union of Benefices 
Measures, 1923-52, which provide for the permanent 
union of parishes. The second is by the Reorganisation 
Areas Measure 1944 ; it applies to areas that have been 
badly bombed or that have suffered big changes of 
population resulting from the war. In the City of 
London, for example, 45 parishes went into the 
melting pot and emerged as 24. Finally, the measure 
now most frequently used is the Pastoral Reorganisa- 
tion Measure 1949, which permits the creation of 
“ pluralities,’ by which is meant two or more livings 
held by the same incumbent. This is an easier matter 
than a union because it lasts only for the lifetime of the 
incumbent, and if the diocese wishes it to continue after 
that it must make application again. Even so, as with 
proposals for union, many objections are usually raised 
against pluralities—not by the parish whose own incum- 
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bent is to be shared, but from the parish that he takes 
under his wing. 

As all such objections have to be heard and <op- 
sidered first by the diocese and then by the Corimis- 
sioners, the process of rationalisation is slow. In <pite 
of this considerable progress has been made. Since 
the Commissioners were constituted in 1948, they have 
dealt with 153 schemes for union, §7 for reorganisa- 
tion (affecting some hundreds of parishes) and 254 
orders for pluralities. Of these last they diverted sur 
plus income in 139 cases ; they have also diverted it 
in 19 other cases where there was. no reorganisation 
but where the benefice was disproportionately wealthy. 
(They can do this either with the consent of the 
incumbent or when the benefice is vacant.) Within 
these totals some dioceses have done much more than 
others ; it is to be hoped that at the meeting of 
diocesan representatives that has been called to discuss 
this problem next week, the laggards will learn from 
those who have been most active. Their needs vary, 
of course—the problem is largely one for rural areas, 
But this is another field in which the rate of pro- 


gress depends on the efficiency of the diocesan adminis- 
tration. 


* 


There remains the most awkward problem of all. 
It must be questioned whether the process of gradual 
tinkering with the stipends of the clergy is enough for 
the needs of the time. Many of the most glaring 
inequalities of income arising from historical accidents 
have been ironed out. But there still exist parishes 
with stipends of over £1,500 a year and only a few 
hundred souls. Should not the whole system of 
separate endowments for separate parishes be recon- 
sidered ? As long ago as 1939 a Commission on 
Parochial Endowments reported on this question. A 
majority of that commission felt 


that the time has arrived when the ancient endowments 

should be treated from the point of view of the Church as 

a whole, and the assignment of endowed income should 

proceed on the basis of remuneration to the measure of 

responsibility and the amount of work demanded of the 
incumbent. 

The Church is faced with the higher costs of 
salaries and pensions ; with the heavy burden of main- 
taining the churches (to which, even if they are of 
historic interest, the state rather unfairly contributes 
nothing) ; and it is saddled with hundreds of obsolete 
parsonages. It has lost some support from the laity, 
and has increasing commitments in terms of popula- 
tion, if not of congregations. In this dilemma the 
Church has only one course. It will have to stream- 
line and modernise its organisation and methods, even 
if this means overthrowing the customs of centuries 
and cutting through the jungle of Church finance— 
just as it has modernised, with such conspicuous 
success, its investment policy on the Stock Exchange. 
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Watch on the Jordan 


I: is reported that Israeli buses carry a sign by their 
windows: “ Do not lean across the frontier.” That 
'; one response to a situation which once again threatens 
the peace of the Middle East. The first report-of the 
new United Nations commissioner in Palestine, General 
Burns, emphasises that tension along the barbed- 
wire curtain is increasing and that raids and counter- 
raids in the night are the staple of frontier life. General 
Burns’s decision to let UN truce-teams operate without 
the escort of Israeli officers ran into violent opposition. 
[srael’s return to the Mixed Armistice Commission 
gives a ray Of hope. But the view that further war 
between Israel and the Arab states is inevitable in the 
long run is gaining ground. 

In their continuous efforts to pacify the Middle East 
and to align it against the threat of Communism, the 
western powers have faced two main problems: the 
difficulty of reaching a new 
agreement between Britain 
and Egypt, and the Israeli- 
Arab conflict. But at the 
very moment when Britain 
and Egypt are agreeing 


about the Suez Canal, an |) oo ISRAEI f/ 


Israeli ship in the Canalis. |} = = =—_—CTel Aviv Jaffa, 
being held by Egyptian [KAPKA 
authorities and Cairo is 
whipping up anger about 
“a new Israeli war-plot.” 
If the Middle East is to be 
stabilised and allied to the 
western camp, it is obvious 
that a solution must be 
found for the Israel 
dilemma. 

Both parties to the dis- 
pute can muster a strong case. The more extreme 
shades of Israeli opinion, newly inspired by Mr Ben 
Gurion, hold that the frontier must be pushed out. 
They believe that Israel’s natural capital is Jerusalem 
ind its natural frontier the Jordan. They point out that 
the Jews survived by resorting to violence in the 1930s, 
that they had to use force to get the British to leave 
and that the war of 1948 put Israel on the map for good. 
in that war, the new state tasted its own strength ; and, 
is the Old Testament observes, success is a heady wine. 
Moreover, the extremists argue that the Arabs are 
openly preparing for war; and that, since General 
Neguib and Colonel Nasser were personally involved 
in the defeat of the Egyptian army at the hands of the 
Jews, revenge has become a personal as well as a national 
policy. Finally, Israeli extremists assert that the only 
way to get permanent peace with the Arabs is to 
eliminate a frontier which inevitably invites trouble, 





and to convince the Arab world that Israel is there to 
stay. 


Not all Israelis would go so far. But they nearly 
all share the view that the present frontier is an impos- 
sible one and the fear that the Arabs are preparing for 
another war. There is also a fear among the cooler 
heads that the international situation has changed since 
1948 and that Israel’s position is no longer as favour- 
able as it was then. American opinion has grown 
more responsive to the Arab case. The primary goal 
of an anti-Communist bloc in the Middle East has 
superseded interest in the fate of Israel. Britain’s new 
reconciliation with Egypt also adds something to pro- 
Arab thinking in the West. But, above all, immigrants 
in the last years have not shown the same enthusiasm 
as their predecessors for warfare in the desert. They 
have tended to congregate in the cities and some have 
: even returned to Europe. 
Some of these moderates 
tend to believe that Israeli 
diplomacy has failed to 
play its major trump: the 
threat of a rapprochement 
with Russia. Had this card 
been used at the right 
time, the West might very 
well have been less atten- 
tive to Arab claims. Now, 
many Israelis feel, the trick 
is lost and Israel should 
strive towards some form 
of settlement with its bad 
neighbours. 

The Arabs see matters 
very differently. Some of 
them still do not concede 
the permanency of Israel. They argue—and with 
considerable logic—that Israel is an economic 
absurdity whose survival hinges on the unpre- 
dictable element of foreign charity, and which cannot 
indefinitely survive a boycott by the rest of the 
Middle East. The Arab states, moreover, are becom- 
ing increasingly interested in cashing in on their 
strategic value to the West and in making the most of 
their own military potential. They tend to blame their 
defeat in 1948 on internal corruption and American 
pressure. Today the situation is different ; the new 
Egypt and the new Iraq are becoming powers to be 
reckoned with. Many Arabs feel that Israel is already 
on the decline and that Jewish willingness to pursue 
such projects as the exploitation of the Jordan and 
Litani rivers in common is an admission of weakness. 

Added to these impassioned appraisals of what the 
Arabs believe to be the facts, there is the permanent 
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indignation over the fate of the Arab refugees. Their 
appalling misery strikes the Arabs as a live monument 
to the brutality of Zionism. That the Jewish immigrants 
have often made a garden of what centuries of Arab 
neglect had turned into a desert does not allay Arab 
anger about expropriation. The more the Arabs brood 
about Israel, the more they are convinced that its 
existence is due to the duplicity of the West. In 
world war, the free nations send their gifts and appeals 
to the Arab world. When war is over, the old injustices 
recur. This attitude—and it goes back to the days of 
Lawrence—is profoundly ingrained in Arab thought. 

Extremists among the Arabs want a “ second round ”, 
to drive Israel into the sea. More moderate elements 
prefer to accumulate strength and then compel Israel 
to negotiate. What the Arabs are striving for are 
adjustments of the present frontier, re-settlement and 
massive compensation for Arab refugees, a definite 
declaration on Israel’s part that it has no further terri- 
torial claims, and a willingness on the side of the Jews 
to leave their own defence to the United Nations. 
Ultimately, some Arabs envisage Israel as a somewhat 
larger Malta, with a definite role in the marketing and 
export of Middle Eastern goods. Others feel that in 
the long-range future the present inhabitants of Israel, 
amongst whom orthodox Judaism is a waning force, 
might be reabsorbed into the Semitic world. 


* 


Both the Israeli and the Arab views are dangerous 
because they are, in part, unrealistic. The Israelis are 
mistaken in believing that they could obtain a settle- 
ment from military victory. They are also in error when 
they assume that Israel can become an economic 
reality outside the Arab world. And they are particu- 
larly unreasonable if they fail to recognize the changes 
in international relations which have brought the 
western powers closer to.the Arabs. But atthe same 
time, the Arab arguments are founded on a profound 
misconception of the relationship between Israel and 
the Jewish communities abroad — particularly in 
America. To millions of Jews Israel represents not 
only a proud dream, but also a possible refuge in the 
uncertain future. It is perfectly true that the State 
Department in Washington may be increasingly pro- 
Arab, but as long as the two million Jews in New York 
remain a great financial and political force, Israel does 
not stand alone. American public opinion has not lost 
its sympathy with Israel, it has only temporarily 
lost interest, and in the event of a Jewish-Arab 
war it would veer sharply back. Furthermore, the 
Arabs tend to misunderstand the nature of the Zionist 
experiment, the fact that it has an ardent religion of 
its own which has nothing to do with theology. The 
men working in the desert settlements and in the new 
factories of Israel cannot be driven iro the sea. The 
Arabs will simply have to swallow the realisation that, 
one way or another, Israel will still be featured in to- 
morrow’s atlas. 
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Britain’s position in this conflict is specially diffi). 
The British were intimately and unpleasantly iny.\,¢q 


in the very birth of Israel and in its emergence 
nation. Nevertheless, with their strange gift of toler:: 
most British people are anxious to forget the bitte: sess 
of the last days of the mandate in Palestine and be 
friends with a people who have shown themselves jo 
be energetic, intelligent and brave—provided it can be 
done without alienating the Arab world. The : 
relationship with Egypt must be fostered, and, 
battle for strategic routes and oil, Arab co-operai 
essential. In specific terms, the British Govern: 
cannot refuse arms to Egypt. It is committed to 
Egypt towards full sovereignty and independence 2nd 
it knows perfectly well that Egypt can look to other pro- 
viders if London changes its policy. In other Arab 
states, Britain’s role is that of a teacher or counsellor, 
a role that American engineers and investors are not 
yet keen to assume everywhere. If the British were to 
withdraw from the picture, there would be a vacuum, 
and the Russians are eager to fill it. 

But above all, Britain, together with the United 
States and France, guaranteed the present frontier 
between Israel and Jordan in May, 1950. This country 
could not disclaim its obligations even if it wished to. 
Consequently, British diplomacy must find a way of 
solving two related problems: it must work towards the 
stabilisation of an admittedly unsatisfactory status quo 
sO as to avoid a military venture by either side. And 
secondly, it must use its intimate links with both Israel 
and the Arab states to work out a longer-term modus 
vivendi. The Latin terms suggest the evasions and 
bland communiqués of traditional diplomacy. But, in 
fact, it is only in traditional diplomacy, compromise, 
and the acceptance of half-measures that salvation lics. 
There are no clear and permanent solutions, only small 
adjustments and tentative arrangements out of which 
common interests can grow. 


* 


If there is to be peace in the Middle East, the cycic 
of violence on the frontier must first of all be 
halted. Clearly, there is a case for intervention by the 
United Nations on a major scale. The problem ©! 
demarcation and armistice was solved in Kashmir, 2! 
can be solved in Israel if it is made clear to the Israc' 
that world opinion is behind General Burns and 11s 
men. Secondly, efforts should be made to persuacc 
the Arab states to lift their economic blockade of Isr2°! 
and to realise that co-operation is to their econom'. 
advantage. Thirdly, a greater effort should be made ‘o 
clear up the dread problem of the Arab refugee 
With the alleviation of their misery would come 4 
tremendous lowering in Arab tension, even though this 
would by no means absolve Israel from responsibilit; 
in Arab eyes.. These are not ultimate solutions, bu 
they are steps in a direction which both Israelis and 
Arabs will, in the end, have 10 follow. 


- 
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The Knights’ Companions 


‘IR WINSTON CHURCHILL has vigorously reshuffled the 
_) Ministerial pack but only after putting the aces 
1 one side. He has strengthened the Government in terms 
' individual ability but without meeting the central problem 
f its leadership. “He and his new and worthy Knight 
Companion of the Garter are to remain in the same offices, 
ind the same relationship, as before. The main effect of 
1e changes will therefore be merely to bring recent 
uncertainties to a temporary end; Sir Winston would 
presumably not make so general a reshuffle if he contem- 
plated early retirement, nor give a new post to Sir Anthony 
Eden’s likely successor at the Foreign Office if Sir Anthony 
were due to leave that department within a matter of weeks. 
By Christmas, however, all the recent rumours will have 
reappeared, fraying the Tory party’s nerves ever nearer to 
the point-of wanting Sir Winston to go if only to end the 
suspense, 

How the Tory MPs will react to the fresh delay will 
depend a good deal on how the business of Government is 
conducted in the next few weeks. Their periodic agitation 
against Sir Winston’s retention of the Premiership has never 
been based on any deep principle, but simply on the 
well-founded belief that much of the trouble that has beset 
the party—MPs’ pay is their classic case—has been due to 
his erratic control of Government affairs. They would 
probably be reconciled to his continued presence at their 
head if only he would make more effective arrangements 
for their leadership. They hoped this would be the main 


object of the reshuffle. They would have liked Sir, 


\nthony to take over as Deputy Prime Minister ; but once 
it was clear he had refused this office—which, under some 
utle or other, almost certainly was offered to him—they 
assumed that an alternative plan would emerge for 
strengthening their leadership in the Commons. 

What Sir Winston has in fact done is to strengthen the 
leadership in the Lords ; he has appointed Lord Munster 
to be Minister without Portfolio, to help control that 
iristocratic flock. Instead of buying peace from the gadflies 
the 1922 Committee by providing a similar new prop 
for Mr Crookshank, he has whisked away to the office 
‘f Lord Chancellor that sturdiest of beams, Sir David 
Maxwell Fyfe. The latter’s trouble-shooting role will 
now presumably be shared by Mr Lloyd George and, 
particularly, Mr Macmillan, whose duties at the Ministry 
of Defence are expected to leave him free to take a bigger 
part in handling general Government business. It is to 
be hoped that this does not mean that Mr Macmillan, 
who will presumably also be under training for service at 
the Foreign Office, is expected to fit the hydrogen bomb 
into Britain’s defensive system during his spare time. 


Notes of the Week 


Three Wrong Decisions 


OWER down the list, the effect of some of the changes 
L on the machinery of the Government is likely to be 
unhappy. The worst of these, which the Opposition has 
been sensible enough to attack, is the decision to put the 
remains of the Food Ministry under the Minister of Agri- 
culture. Quite apart from the mistake in principle of placing 
the interests of consumers and producers under the same 
Minister, the merger will expand a department which, as the 
Crichel Down affair amply confirmed, is one of the worst 
organised and certainly not one of the best staffed along the 
length of Whitehall. Admittedly, the official announcement 
last Sunday left the door open for some of the Food 
Ministry’s functions to be transferred to other departments 
than Agriculture. Unfortunately, however, it is. difficult 
to see how the most important function—that of managing 
the Food Ministry’s subsidies to*farmers can now be so 
dispatched. 

The urge for window-dressing seems to have played a 
large, and on the whole unfortunate, part in Sir Winston’s 
calculations. The elevation of the Minister of Pensions to 
the Cabinet has no practical value. As it is only just over 
a year since Sir Thomas Dugdale and Miss Horsbrugh were 
similarfly promoted this move might almost be regarded as 
the kiss of political death. It was clear at Blackpool, how- 
ever, that the Tories were worried about pensions ; and it 
has apparently been thought desirable to make this new 
public gesture. The idea of pulling Ministers into the 
Cabinet on grounds of purely temporary expediency is a far 
cry from Sir Winston’s earlier experiments with small, non- 
functional Cabinets and then with the “ Overlords.” 

Sir Winston’s touch also seems to have deserted him in 
dealing with the Foreign Office ; this is surely an odd 
moment to move away two of the three junior Ministers who 
have been answering for it in the Commons. Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd will be well fitted to conduct the Ministry of Supply’s 
negotiations with the Coal and Steel Community, but he 
has acquired a store of experience in a wide range of foreign 
affairs that will be badly needed when Sir Anthony Eden 
leaves the Foreign Office. 


A Politicians’ Cabinet 


NE of the relatively few organisational improvements 
that should result from the reshuffle is an improvement 
in the political calibre of the Cabinet. Previously the posts 
of Lord Chancellor and Minister of Defence were held by 
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men of great technical experience, but with no political back- 
ground and apparently with little interest in acquiring one. 
Their successors are experienced politicians ; provided Mr 
Macmillan is not overworked, this could be particularly 
beneficial for the Ministry of Defence. Under Lord 
Alexander it bécame little more than the technical link—no 
doubt an efficient one—between the Prime Minister and the 
Chiefs of Staff. This is not, however, the function of any 
department under a political chief answerable to Parliament; 
the battles between the services about their respective roles 
in nuclear warfare will no doubt proceed as before, but it is 
right that the Commons should now be able to train its own 
guns on the man who has to resolve them. 

The Ministry of Education has been another department 
poorly served politically, although its late head had more 
colirage and administrative ability than her critics have ever 
admitted. Her downfall was largely due to her inability 
to go and make peace in the smoking rooms while revolt 
was brewing over the teachers’ pensions bill. Sir David 
Eccles will not suffer from that disadvantage. A weakness 
may develop, however, in the Government’s handling of 
legal problems in the Commons. The previous Attorney 
Géneral was scarcely of the same very powerful calibre as 
the men chosen by Mr Attlee, but he was always able to take 
cover behind Sir David Maxwell Fyfe. Now not only is Sir 
David gone, but a new and less gifted Attorney General has 
been appointed ; the new and able Solicitor General is going 
to have a testing initiation into office. 

Not even the prospect of new Ministers being put through 
their paces could add much excitement to the reassembly 
of Parliament on Tuesday. The Town and Country Plan- 
ning (Scotland) Bill must defeat the most determined 
attempts at buoyancy. In the lowered political temperature 
it was possible for the Labour leaders quietly to drop the 
ban on pairs, which was imposed during the row over MPs’ 
pay and was already leaking badly in the last few days 
before the House rose at the end of July. No doubt tempers 
will flare again some time—although it is difficult’at the 
moment to see any likely cause—but at least the House 


has begun its winter’s work on a note of tolerance and 
good sence. 


Conclusion for Suez 


LTHOUGH this week’s final draft of the new Anglo- 

Egyptian treaty on the Suez Canal base was implicit 
in the summary of the agreement initialled last July, there is 
many a slip between cup and lip and never more so than 
in the Middle East. It has, therefore, been no mean achieve- 
ment, either for the present regime in Cairo or for the 
British negotiators, to complete the details of this complex 
and novel agreement without allowing the latent clash of 
their original attitudes to re-emerge. Provided, however, 
that the agreement can now be carried out in the spirit 
in which its final stages have been successfully negotiated, 
Colonel Nasser’s government should gain obvious and last- 
ing kudos from it. And it brings with it a real possibility 


of the much-needed new start in British relations with the 
Arab world. 
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The agreement is in thirteen articles and two annexes, 
It provides for the withdrawal of British troops within 
twenty months ; the formal’ scrapping of the Anglo-Egyp: 
Treaty of 1936; the maintenance of much of the existing 
Suez base by British civilian contractors, and the movement 
in and out of stores ; and the re-entry of British forces and 
the opening up of the base if either Turkey or an Arab 
country is attacked, with immediate consultation between 
Cairo and London if such an attack is threatened. The 
agreement is to remain in force for seven years, and can 
then be extended. Meanwhile, Egypt grants the British 
certain landing and servicing facilities for Royal Air Force 
flights at airfields in the Suez zone. In the annexes there are 


“as 


detailed provisions for such things as the phasing of the 
withdrawal, the engagement and screening of staff, and 
even the granting of sporting gun licences to those who : 
wish to spend their leisure hours duck-shooting. 

No one can pretend that for Britain all this is anything but 
a second best. Atom bombing or not, it would be better to 
keep troops on the spot to maintain the.Suez base if it is 
going to be used at all in war, than to have a double hand- 
over, first to civilians and then presumably back to the army 
It would also be cheaper. Nor indeed should it be forgotten 
that civilian contractors in Egypt are by no means neces- 
sarily immune to the kind of treatment once meted out to 
civilian oil operatives in Persia. But none of this has in a the 
last resort weighed against the fact that a base without 
Egypt’s co-operation is not a base at all. Now, soon 
paid the required political price in full, the British a 
Egyptian peoples have a right to demand that relations 
between their two countries shall become in the future as 
warm and genuine as many individual Anglo-Egyptian 
friendships have been in the past. 


nay 


Paris Pyramid 


HE foreign ministers’ meetings in Paris this week have 

had something in common with those strange affairs 
known as “ pyramid parties.” On Tuesday, M. Mendeés- 
France and Dr Adenauer conferred ; on Wednesday Mr 
Dulles and Sir Anthony Eden joined them ; on Thursday 
all the nine powers represented at the London conference 
met, and on Friday they were reinforced by six more mem- 
bers of Nato for a full ministeridl meeting of the Atlantic 
Council. At a true pyramid party, however, the theory is 
that all the guests put something into the kitty and one 
lucky, or guileful, person collects the lot. None of the forei:n 
ministers in Paris has entertained hopes of any such easy 
acquisition. The hard bargaining in London at the begin- 
ning of this month fixed a rigid pattern for this wee!'s 
talks. Admittedly the ministers came together not mei 
to approve the texts that hard-driven experts had drat 
on the basis of the London agreements, but also to thra 
out those issues that were left in doubt in London ; yt 
here, too, compromise must be the keynote. 

It is hoped that all the essential documents arising from 

the four days of meetings can be signed today. This meas 
keeping to a split-second timetable. M. Mendés- Franc 


with his passion for deadlines, ought to be in his t 
But such a pace means another test of all U¢ 


element. 
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talent for chairmanship that has made this the Foreign 
Secretary’s year and brought him a merited Garter. The 
awarding of this honour, almost on the diplomatic battlefield, 
has evoked comparisons with earlier Foreign Secretaries 
and other conferences, ranging from Castlereagh at Vienna 
ro Austen Chamberlain at Locarno. But which of Sir 
Anthony Eden’s predecessors had to pursue their search for 
peace against such a remorseless ticking of the clock ? 


Franco-German Capital and the Saar 


HEN Dr Adenauer began his talks on the Saar with 

M. Mendés-France this week, there was one good 
reason why a settlement seemed within the bounds of 
possibility. Both the statesmen urgently needed to be 
able to announce success to their parliaments. Dr Adenauer 
sees that the original Brussels pact idea may yet develop 
supranational traits, and he cannot afford to have this 
attempt to collaborate with France end in failure. M. 
Mendés-France was equally eager for a quick agreement, 
and opened the way to a new approach to the Saar problem 
by introducing the wider question of Franco-German 
economic co-operation. 

It is too early to say what practical results will come out 
of the political leaders’ somewhat nebulous discussions on 
economic partnership. So far, the specific matters which 
have been mentioned are not encouraging. The French 
demand for canalisation of the Moselle, for instance, is a 
project which the Germans have long rejected on the 
grounds that it would cost an exorbitant amount of money 
and benefit the French at the expense of the Germans 
and the North Sea ports. The idea of setting up joint 
aircraft factories in North Africa is, again, one that was 
mooted at the time the Schuman Plan was launched. There 
are German business men who think the project is feasible, 
others who regard it as unrealistic. But the general impres- 
sion over the past two years has been that nothing has 
come out of the original hope held out to the Germans 
that they would enter the North African field as a reward 
for joining the coal-steel community. It is possible that 
there may be better luck this time. In any event, the 
German Federation of Industries appear to hope for a part 
in some form of joint production of arms on French 
territory. 

[n the Saar itself, the premier, Herr Hoffmann, has pre- 
sented M. Mendés-France with a strong plea for capital 
investment. The mines and steelworks of the territory 
have been neglected, while huge sums have gone into 
modernising the industries of France and the Ruhr. The 
capital needs of the Saar have been estimated in Germany 
at DM 300 million a year for some years to come. It 
would be a very welcome development to all concerned if 
German capital were to join French funds in filling at 
‘cast part of this gap. A spur to the Germans has been 
ven by the report that the Volklingen steelworks belonging 

’ the Roechling family—the Krupps of the Saar—are 
‘oout to be bought by a French group including the 
Schneider-Creusot company. A certain amount of foreign 
‘wnership in the Saar, as in the Ruhr, is welcomed by 
‘erman industrialists—but they do not want the develop- 
‘nent to go too far and they would like it to be reciprocal. 
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Lack of German capital is, however, only one of the diffi- 
culties with which the whole matter bristles. Time must 
show how this week’s talks will work out in practice, 


Substance of the Strikes 


EITHER Sir Walter Monckton’s statement in the House 
N of Commons on Tuesday, nor the opening evidence at 
the Court of Inquiry on Wednesday, has yet helped to give 
the public a clear view of the issues behind the dock dispute 
—which has now spread from London to Hull, Southamptoa 
and the Mersey, and has brought more than half of Britain's 
76,000 dockers out on strike. The men are genuinely 
aggrieved about the principle of compulsory overtime, even 
although they usually have contractual means of avoiding 
overtime if they want to, by providing a substitute or by 
persuading their gang to work short-handed. The em- 


ployers’ unwillingness to bridge the very small gap between - 


this nominally compulsory and nominally voluntary over- 
time, however, springs from well-founded fears about the 
future of the dock labour scheme. The one advantage that 
they have got from the scheme is that lightning strikes 
about terms for handling individual cargoes or about other 
sudden grievances, which could be very common under con- 
ditions of full employment, are supposed to be ruled out ; 
if irresponsible groups could henceforth, and legitimately, 
call lightning “ voluntary ” bans on overtime, this advantage 
would be washed away. 

One of the principal objectives of the National Amalga- 
mated Stevedores and Dockers’ union, and of their Com- 
munist allies, is to gain this new elbow room for irresponsi- 
bility ; the NASD’s other principal objective is to score a 
moral victory over the Transport and General Workers’ 
union by posing as the champion of the -workers’ inalienable 
rights. The NASD now seems to be in a very fortunate 
position. It can and will bring the men back to work when- 
ever it thinks that the scope for gaining this elbow room 
and scoring this moral victory is at its greatest. Its decision 
to return will not be influenced so much by whatever formula 
for bridging the gap between compulsory and voluntary 
overtime is then in vogue, as by its tactical judgment of the 
right moment to stop striking. It is gleefully convinced that 
it will be able to gain a formula that will leave the public 
with the impression that the employers need never have 
dug in their heels so far as to allow this strike ; the public's 
present attitude suggests that its conviction may be right. 


* 


~ 


The need for a moral victory has been enhanced by the 
fact that the London bus strike has ended with a moral 
defeat for the TGWU’s enemies. The busmen have 
long been restive about their pay and working con- 
ditions ; but, as the TGWU was already preparing to 
battle with the employers on a wage claim, they had no 
genuine grievance against their union. In consequence, 
certain elements simply invented one. After painfully 
drawn-out explanations of the TGWU’s position, the men 
went back to work this week. The decision to return was 
hotly contested by some of the strike leaders, at one meeting 
apparently very near to the point of physical violence. 
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Expansion or Restriction ? 


COUPLE of sentences in the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer’s speech to the Chamber of Shipping on 
Thursday of last week have attracted a great deal of com- 
ment. Mr Butler is reported to have said: 

In my opinion this country still lags far behind in the 

general industrial outlook of its companies in the pro- 

portion it puts to reserve. The degree of investment in 
comparison with European countries is far too low, and 
in my opinion companies should pay far more attention 
to equipping ourselves to meet the severe and fierce com- 
petition which we are about to face than to distributing 
awards to shareholders or anyone else. 

These words have been widely taken as an attack on the 

present crop of dividend increases, and even as a premonition 

of statutory dividend limitation. 

But this may not have been what the Chancellor had 
primarily in mind. These sentences were a last-minute inter- 
polation, which did not appear in the advance version of his 
speech circulated by the Treasury. He may have intended 
to say no more than that British companies, like everyone 
else in this country, are insufficiently capital-minded. As a 


. 
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generalisation, that is certainly true. Inadequate thov >|: the 
nation’s savings are, there is very little evidence of ; 

ductive capital projects being held up for shortage of =>: ney 
On the whole, it is the demand for capital, the e 
to use money for productive investment, not the 


that is the limiting factor. 
* 

But if Mr Butler really did mean what he appeared io be 
saying, then he would deserve all the criticism as 
received. There is the obvious riposte that, if investment is 
in truth being held back because too much of the pro's of 
industry is being dissipated in other ways, then he elf 
is much the worst sinner. (Actually, as Sir John braith- 
waite pointed out at the Bankers’ dinner on Wednesday, 
there is very little evidence of anything of th d.) 
But, apart from this simple tu quoque, there is a ba: ec- 
tion to the philosophy of “restraint”. In a bcucyant 
and progressive economy, everything expands «<< ther 
—profits, dividends, wages, output and investmeni. To 
put a stopper on any one element is to risk putting @ brake 
on the whole process. Though any. one particular wage 


increase may be more than the employer can afford, there 
is no doubt that a high and rising level of wages i:—in 








The central offices of both political 
parties have primed their followers with 
carefully chosen statistics about incomes 
and prices for the by-election battles 
ahead ; both are. going to enjoy them- 
selves, for these figures are wide open to 
musinterpretation and misuse. They 
have to be related to some base year, 
and the choice of that year can radically 
alter the picture. The chart shows how 
wages, dividends and prices have moved 
relative to 1938, a year which still re- 
tains a magical attraction in such com- 
parisons. The table shows some of the 
latest figures related to both 1938 and 
1948. 

Since 1938, weekly wage earnings 
have trebled and far outstripped retail 
prices. Dividends, on the other hand, 
have risen by only between one-quarter 
and one-third as much, even after allow- 
ing for recent increases. Between 1948 


DIFFERENT BASES—DIFFERENT PICTURES 








Statistical Warfare 


and 1953, however, wages and dividends 
each rose by about 37 per cent, and 
certainly since then dividends have in- 
creased the more. The Economist’s 
analysis of profits shows that ordinary 
dividends paid out by companies report- 
ing between April and September of this 
year were nearly 18 per cent higher than 
twelve months before. Here, then, is a 
basis for the argument that dividends 
have gone ahead of wages ; but it glibly 
overlooks the fact that in 1948 dividends 
were only 4 per cent higher than in 1938, 
whereas earnings were 117 per cent 
higher. Again, it can be claimed that 
the male worker has done better or worse 
than other wage-earners according to 
how far back the comparison is taken. 
Relative to 1938, men have done less well 
than women and youths ; since 1948 they 
have done, if anything, slightly better. 
Whether 1938 or 1948 is chosen, how- 
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Weekly wage earnings | 
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ever, retail prices appear to have risen 
rather more by now for wage-carners 
than for other consumers as 4 wihcle. 
This has occurred entirely in postwar 
years when the prices of nec eS, 
which figure more largely in the k- 
ing class budget, have been cat: up 
with other prices and risen ply. 
Until last year, the cost of living recive 
to 1938 had gone up less for the »age- 
earner—dearer food has been the main 


reason for the swing-over. 

The impression may be that ‘hese 
statistics can be made to prove anvt ng. 
But one thing they do consistently show 
is that all along since 1938 wage-carn.ngs 
have kept ahead of prices. It mig) be 


possible to choose a few month: en 
this was not true, but over any period of 
reasonable length the standard of |) ng 
of the working class has been ms 
the time. 
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zeneral, and provided it is not accompanied by restrictive 

iabour practices—a most powerful impetus towards capital 

investment and productivity. Though in any one com- 

any in any one year dividends may be a rival to ploughing- 

k, rising dividends and share prices are a matchless 
centive to saving and investment. 

he expansionist philosophy is that, if all forms of income 

> left free to increase their earnings, the rise in general 

y»ut will be enough to prevent inflation. There is no 

»t that, at least at certain times and places, it works. One 

.d hoped that it was going to be given another chance to 

k in this country. But to talk as if wages and dividends 

i lower prices to the consumer, who is one of the 

hers” to whom companies can make “ awards”) were 

their nature inimical to productive investment is to 

wallow the philosophy of restriction and redistribution hook, 

-and sinker. A Conservative Chancellor of the Exchequer 

‘| surely be granted the benefit of doubting that he meant 


lo that. 


Herr Ulbricht’s Unchoice 


a 


rine “elections” in East Germany on Sunday were 
| remarkable when it is borne in mind that the 
* Democratic Republic” is Moscow’s show window, on 
vhich wistful West Germans are supposed to press their 
ses. Anything better calculated to expose Mr Molotov’s 
ilk of possible free elections for all Germany could hardly 
imagined. In none of the Communist countries of 
rope has there ever been such blatant rigging of the 
its. Special German thoroughness and even Nazi 

3 were superimposed on routine Communist methods 

) ensure that anyone who dared even to abstain from 
voting” would be a marked man. The single list of 
nes drawn up by the Socialist Unity Party was printed 
1 sheet without provision for a “ yes” or “no,” and the 

; were expected to drop the paper publicly into the 

[f anyone took advantage of the privacy of\the booth, 

is a black mark against him. The usual apparatus of 

: wardens and party cells was used to detect those who 

to stay away. It is no surprise that a vote of over 

) per cent in favour of the “ National Front” was claimed. 
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It is surely time to stop giving these bitter farces the name 
of “election.” . More apposite would be the Orwellian 
“ unchoice.” 

Mr Molotov electioneered in person this time, walking 
round a number of factories in which the workers had 
revolted on June 17th last year, accompanied by Herr 
Ulbricht, the most hated man of the regime. There -could 
have been no clearer indication that Mr Molotov has assured 
the East German Communists that they will not be: sacri- 
ficed, in free all-German elections, in order to keep the 
Federal Republic out of the Atlantic alliance. Everything, 
indeed, confirms that the Russians envisage that the East 
German state will exist for a long time to come. Conference 
after conference will have to be held, in the Soviet view, 
before the West is sufficiently softened up to agree to Mr 
Molotov’s terms for reunification. In the meantime, the 
West Germans, ardent football-players, are not attracted by 
Herr Ulbricht’s “ democratic elections,” which he defended 
with the remark that to permit competition for votes would 
be to “ degrade elections to the level of a game of football.” 
Herr Ulbricht seems to know as little about footballers as 


he does about democrats, and he has managed to affront 
both. 


Mr Nehru in Peking 


FE” some people, the idea of Mr Nehru being in Peking 
can hardly fail to send shivers down the spine. If they 
distrust his attitude to world affairs, his acts as well as his 
words readily condemn him, and this particular act is 
bound to confirm.a distrust already there. On the other 
hand, Mr Nehru has not only been to London many times 
but has long since put his head in the lion’s mouth by 


visiting Washington. Moreover, his present trip to Peki 
- g Pp p og 


is to some extent a return call on Chou En-lai, who was a 
guest in Delhi in July. The real question, therefore, is 
whether the results of this week’s journey to China will 
have any special significance at all, and whether they wil 
do more good than harm or more harm than good. 

So far Mr Nehru himself has been constant in 
emphasising that his meeting with Chou En-lai has “ no set 
purpose ”—though he has also announced that it is “a 
great event of history.” But there are in reality several 
things which Mr Nehru could usefully do in Peking if 
he had the will to do them ; and it should be the prayer 
of everyone in the free world that he has. He could, above 
all, use his own unique status in Asia and his wide 
knowledge of the western mind to impress upon his 
Chinese hosts the essentially peaceful attitude of almost the 
entire free world in its approach to their country. The 
great majority want only to achieve a regime of settled 
stability, in which the problems of the Far East can be 
tackled jointly by all the countries in the area, whether 
Communist or not; the few, whether in Formosa or in 
America, who think and talk war would be quickly 
immobilised if China itself were to give adequate evidence 
of its own peaceful intentions. Sir Anthony Eden tried 
to make this plain to Chou En-lai at Geneva, but Mr Nehru 
ought to have a much stronger arguing position, if he cares 
to use it. 
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Those close to the Indian prime minister hope that 
another and more specific topic to be discussed will be the 
relationship of the overseas Chinese to the new Communist 
China. Can they really remain citizens of China as well 
as of their countries of adoption, without being a constant 
source of embarrassment and a danger to peace ? Perhaps 
no other single action could do more at this moment to 
establish Peking’s peaceful intentions than for China to 
relinquish its claim to the loyalty of its twelve million 
expatriates. It is believed that this is something which 
Mr Nehru has had in mind to say to Mr Chou En-Iai. 


Mr Yoshida in London 


R YOSHIDA has been Prime Minister of Japan for seven 
M out of the nine years since the end of the Pacific 
war. He has rivalled Dr Adenauer in his performance of 
the delicate and difficult task of leading a democratic regime 
in a defeated country after a period of dictatorship, and 
effecting a reconciliation with the victors without any sur- 
render of national dignity. Like Dr Adenauer, he is a man 
of the moderate Right who has had to cope with left-wing 
‘opponents beating the drums of nationalism (formerly, in 
both Germany and Japan, the speciality of the Right). 
The Japanese Socialists denounced his proposed tour of 
western countries as an unpatriotic act, and by rioting in 
the Diet compelled him to postpone his departure, originally 
fixed for the summer. Fortunately, he has not been 
deterred, and he is a welcome guest in the capital where 
he has three times served his country—as consul-general, 
1908-09 ; first secretary to the embassy, 1920-22; and 
ambassador, 1936-38. Nobody in Japan deplored more 
than he did the course that Japanese foreign policy took in 
the thirties ; it was his record of opposition to the war 
party that qualified him for his present political leadership. 
Mr Yoshida’s visits to Britain and to other European 
countries are of less direct importance for his country than 
his visit to Washington, for both on economic and on 
strategic grounds relations with the United States must 
have priority today for Japan. But Japanese opinion is 
strongly in favour of developing relations with European 
countries after the long interruption of war and of an occu- 
pation under American direction. British and European 
response to this wish implies no rivalry with America, for 
Japan’s ties with the whole free world will grow stronger 
as it is brought back into wide international intercourse, 
instead of depending on a single power. 


Better Law for Hard Cases 


oT for the first time, a hard case has helped to make 
N a bad law very slightly better. The case of Mr 
Pilgrim of Romford, who committed suicide after the local 
authority compulsorily purchased for £65 a piece of land 
that he had bought for £450, has persuaded the Govern- 
ment to amend its Town and Country Planning Bill now 
before the House of Lords. Mr Pilgrim’s mistake lay in 
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failing to ensure that a claim had been put in for “ develop. 
ment value” on his land under the 1947 Town Plannin 


Act ; by ill chance, the local authority chose this Jang fe 
compulsory purchase, and it could not pay more for it than 


its almost derisory “ existing use ” value as a plot nex: to his 
house. 

Under the Government’s new Bill, although charges op 
private development are abolished, any land that is com- 
pulsorily acquired will still be paid for only at “ existing 
use ” value plus the “ development value ” registered under 
the 1947 Act. The Government has now agreed, how ever, 
that provision should be included in the Bill for making 
ex gratia payments in appropriate cases. The idea js 
apparently that when compensation for compulsory acquisi- 
tion—although not that for refusal of development—is 
unduly low simply because no claim was registered under the 
1947 Act, then the Government will see that the con- 
sequences of this past forgetfulness do not bear too hardly 
upon the owner. As a special—and presumably single— 
retrospective case Mr Pilgrim’s widow is likely to get an ex 
gratia payment ; she will probably receive about {400 all 
told for the land. 

The fact remains that people who are unlucky enough to 
have their land taken away from them will continue to get 
different, and often censiderably lower, prices than they 
would get in the open market. The Government’s excuse 
for this difference between public and private prices is that 
it has six years of arrears to deal with, that it cannot 
switch to a fairer basis for current cases without setting up 
new anomalies about past cases, and that an obligation to 
pay full market prices would put public authorities at the 
mercy of speculators and cripple effective public control 
over land use. It is very likely, however, that the continuing 
anomalies of the system will provide many more hard cases 
to rouse entirely righteous indignation at Conservative con- 
ferences ; and that the Government, after further storms and 
inevitable hardship, will have to patch the system again, 
either by new forms of ex gratia payment or other means. 
When Lord Mancroft told their Lordships this week that 
the Government had introduced the present Bill solely 
because it was convinced that the 1947 Act would not work, 
he- displayed the unconscious humour of a hangman who 
does not realise he is next for the noose. 


The Case for a Vulgar Press 


HERE are those who think that the function oi the 


Press Council should be to direct a constant sircam 
of fire on to the popular press. The council’s own view, 
expressed in its first annual report last week, is that 4s 


prime duty is to preserve the existing liberty of the press, 
and that such disciplinary authority as it wields should be 
exercised against those practices which, by bringing the 
press into disrepute, threaten that liberty. This docs not 
include taking up a schoolmistress’s attitude on intangiole 
questions of good taste—although the council did censure 
one paper’s opinion poll on the subject of a possible marnage 
by Princess Margaret. As the report says, the popular paper 
must serve its populace, and there is a “ place for what, 
without priggishness, can be termed a vulgar press.” 
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You know itwell ee) 


REFUND OF MONEY OR REPLACEMENT 
IF OT 1M CONFORMITY WITH THE 
HHSTITUTES STANDARDS 


THE ODDS ARE that there are several copies of it in your own 

home at this very moment. It is, of course, The Good House- 

keeping Institute’s Seal of Guarantee, reproduced on domestic 

‘oducts when, after rigorous testing, they are found to meet 
Institute’s exacting standards. 

(he woman who buys for her home recognizes the Seal, 

t only as a mark of quality, but also as a definite guarantee 
rotection against financial loss. 


THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE 


nd the magazine Good Housekeeping are sister organizations within the sama 
parent company. They work independently, but they enjoy the most friendly rela- 
tions with each other. Thus, while Good Housekeeping magazine benefits from the 
services of the Institute, the Institute, in its turn, welcomes the magazine’s help in 
making its work more widely known. With the various magazines published by The 
ational Magazine Company Limited, the Institute shares one positive aim—to 
contribute something to the art of living graciously and well in this crowded century. 


The National Magazine Company Ltd. 


28/30 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 SLOane 4591 


ST LL RS 


THE THREE BANKS GROUP 
Total resources over £350,000,000 





ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND pounded 1727 Edinburgh, London & Branches 
GLYN, MILLS & CO. Founded 1753, London 
WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. Founded 1771 Manchester, London & Branches 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING - HARPER’S BAZAAR 
; VANITY FAIR - HOUSE BEAUTIFUL . 
Publisher. of: SHE - THE CONNOISSEUR = 
THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING BOOKS 
Proprietors of : THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
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RONALD MORRISON & CO. LTD. EDINBURGH 
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MOULDED SEAL. The production 
of a strong, permanent bond between the 
metal cap and the glass bulb of 

‘ Ediswan”’ Lamps is achieved 
by the use of specially designed 
“keys ’’ moulded in the glass. 
Ediswan Engineers are successfully 
applying this technique to a greater range 
of types than ever before. 


Royal * 


chance... 


%& This is but one example 
Of the intricate operations 
in the manufacture of 
Royal “ Ediswan’’ Lamps, 
calling for the highest de- 
gree of technical skill and 
the utmost care and pre- 
cision. Nothing is left to 
chance—onl)y the finest ma- 
terials are used and there 
is strict control at each 
stage of manufacture. 








OUTPUT 








Can you see at a glance what your furnaces co! 
tribute to manufacturing costs? Almost certain): 
of course. But how far is that information brok: 
down? Can you see at a glance the effect of you: 
choice of refractories? You can’t? Neither ca 
many other people whose bread and butter comes 
out of a furnace. 


Yet a change in the refractories lining a batc! 
furnace can increase its output by 30 to 50 per cen! 
or even more. Morgan M.I. refractories* can « 
this. They give you the output of four furna’s 
from every three—or even of three from every t 

... because they soak up far less heat than firebrick. 


These are not questions of technical detail, | 
important factors in output, that is why the choic: 
of refractories should be considered at the high: 
level; where its overall impact on costs can | 
recognised; where the extra cost of such refra 
tories as ours can be seen in wider perspective. 


7 M.I. bricks are low heat-storage refractories w! 
can be used as a direct furnace lining up to 1540 ' 
(2800°F).-They are made on modern continuous plan! 
under stringent quality control and every brick 
ground to size. Full technical details are available 
request and our furnace engineers are always pleas: 
to have the opportunity of discussing special probien 
in the use of these, or any other, Morgan refractories. 
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q ARE WORTH FAR MORE THAN THEY COST 


The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd., 155 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
Member of the A.EJ. Group of Companies 


THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE CO.LTD (REFRACTORIES GROUP) 
NESTON, WIRRAL, CHESHIRE. TELEPHONE: NESTON 14\« 
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This view, and it is essentially the right view, inevitably 
limits the action it can take on ethical questions. In the 
year under review, for example, it expressed its concern 
about the “ unwholesome exploitation of sex by some news- 
papers and periodicals” in their treatment of Dr Kinsey’s 
latest report. It also passed on to certain papers a protest 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury about the publication 

f articles by ex-criminals, and forwarded their somewhat 
dusty answers, but without passing judgment. It might, 
nerhaps, have taken a stronger line there ; but it is stupid 
to expect the council to do more than its constitution and 

-zal powers allow. It is a purely professional body ; and 

he report points out: 

It is open to argument whether the council enjoys any 

vit a limited privilege [as regards the law of libel}—a 

juestion which may, sooner or later, have to be decided 
by the courts. 

While anxiously awaiting this future cause célébre to deter- 
‘ine what the present law is, the council is taking positive 
‘ps to attempt to amend the law in another direction. It 
; drafted a Bill that would amend the powers possessed 
, local authorities—and still utilised by a few of them— 
keep their activities hidden from the public whose money 
-y are spending. It is hoped that a private member will 
troduce this Bill in the next session. 


Tale of Two Cities 


FTER a long period of teething troubles the eight new 
A towns in the London region are now fast forging ahead. 
[heir latest annual reports* show that most of these towns 
ice building between 1,200 and 2,000 ‘hhouses a year—a rate 
vhich could hardly be exceeded without causing social 
ind economic indigestion. Moreover, the towns show 
promise of becoming satisfactory independent communities. 
Crawley, Harlow, Hemel Hempstead, and Stevenage all 
report rapid industrial development which is keeping pace 
with the provision of houses, most of which are allocated to 
‘mployees of the incoming firms. So long as this process 

intinues it will reduce the danger of the towns becoming 
merely inconveniently distant suburbs of London. 
some of the new town development corporations are 
’ building a variety of unsubsidised houses to ward off 
> opposite danger of becoming one-class industrial towns. 
ntroversy over the new towns’ architecture will be end- 
‘ss, but at least the 230 types of dwellings at Harlow are 
1 happy contrast to the monotony of most council estates ; 
while the town centres now being begun show some interest- 
ing ideas, such as the proposed all-pedestrian shopping 
“entre at Stevenage. But a principal contribution of the new 
wns is that they are at last effectively relieving the conges- 
‘on in London, on a financial basis which promises to be 
-ventually self-liquidating. Something over 25,000 Londoners 
«ll move to the mew towns in the current year ; so long as 
ly London firms are admitted to their industrial estates, this 
\lirect method of shifting population from the capital should 
< successful, 
[n sad contrast is the plight of Manchester. This city has 
bursting population, no building sites, considerable con- 


oe 


gestion, and a vast slum clearance programme. Its propcsal 








“Reports of the Development Corporations for the period 
ended March 31, 1954. HMSO. 17s. 6d. 
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for building what would have amounted to two small new 
towns at Mobberley and Lymm in Cheshire has just been 
rejected by the central government, after a year’s delay. 
This rejection was one of Mr Macmillan’s last acts before 
quitting the Ministry of Housing and Local Government, and 
it has not been one of his happiest. It is true, as the Minister 
stated, that the two sites are closer to Manchester itself 
than town planning purists approve ; but the alternative of 
building a new town at Congleton further out was earlier 
rejected by Mr Macmillan himself. In backing Cheshire 
County Council in its long-standing dispute with Man- 
chester, the Government has taken an action which will be 
called political—and seems socially unwise. 


Threat to Turkish Critics 


MONG friends of Turkey in the West there is some 
dismay at illiberal tendencies shown by the Democrat 
party government since it secured a second term of office 
by its overwhelming victory at the polls last May. As many 
as twenty opposition journalists, among them the veteran 
liberal, Mr Yalchin, who is nearly eighty, either face or are 
actually serving various sentences of imprisonment under 
the amended press law; and a move to introduce a Bill 
amnestying these journalists has not been at all favourably 
received by the government. Other measures in recent 
months have aroused the suspicion that, in its aversion from 
criticism, the government is not unwilling to threaten both 
the independence of the judiciary and the cherished 
autonomy of the universities.. Under one recently efiacted 
law it can compel any civil servant, including judges, to 
retire after twenty-five years’ service ; and under another 
it can discharge any civil servant without giving any reason 
for its action. In spite of strong protests university pro- 
fessors have been made subject to this law, and already one, 
at Ankara University, has been dismissed without explana- 
tion. The fact that this professor had criticised the 
expropriation of the main opposition party’s property last 
year has inevitably aroused suspicions about the govern- 
ment’s motives. 

It may simply be the government’s laudable anxiety to 
keep the civil service out of ‘politics that has led it to obtain 
authority to dismiss civil servants who dabble in politics ; 
but this surely need not prevent it from being open and 
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above board about what it is doing. Again, it is reasonable 
that ministers should have some protection against libellous 
attacks ; but the attacks on ministers for which Mr Yalchin 
has been condemned were made at the height of the election 
campaign, when all parties were equally uninhibited in 
their mudslinging. 

The fact is that both the amended press law and some 
other recent legislation have been so framed that they give 
ample scope to any government that is moved either by 
vindictiveness or a desire to stifle all criticism. One is 
reluctant to believe that either of these motives could 
seriously influence a government which, through its 
electoral victory and the weakness and divisions of its 
opponents, finds itself in a virtually unchallenged position 
in the country. It is equally hard to believe that Mr 
Menderes would wish to damage the reputation that 
Turkey’s hitherto steady progress in democratic govern- 
ment has earned for it. 


Co-Existence in Hanoi 


HE French experiment in co-existence with the Demo- 
a cratic Republic of Vietnam is taking shape, though it 
is too early to foresee whether it will be successful, or for 
how long. The merchants and industrialists whom M. Jean 
Sainteny, the French representative in Hanoi, is encourag- 
ing to do business with the Viet Minh, must be anxiously 
glancing over their shoulders in the direction of Peking, and 
they may be somewhat daunted by the Chinese Communist 
record of paralysing and then squeezing foreign firms ; the 
three British banks in China are now being finally extin- 
guished after a long and painful tribulation. 

The parallel, however, is not an exact one: in northern 
Vietnam the prospects of co-existence appear to be less one- 
sided. There would be no reason, otherwise, to attach more 
weight to Ho Chi Minh’s recent declaration that French 
economic interests would be guaranteed, than to Mao Tse- 
tung’s 1949 promise of full protection to the foreign mer- 
chants of Shanghai and Tientsin. In the short run, in fact, 
Ho’s interest in an economic link with France is probably 
gieater than that of the French themselves. The Viet Minh 
leader is faced with a desperate financial and economic 
situation—a paralysing shortage of foreign currency, a rice 
crop likely to be one of the poorest on record, and a total 
lack of exportable surpluses. His one potential asset, coal, 
will remain in French hands in the Haiphong enclave until 
next May. Meanwhile, his urgent need is to find a source of 
rice. Traditionally Tongking makes up its large annual 
deficit by importing from Cochinchina. Ho is reported to 
have bought a large stock of Bao Dai piastres (at a 30 to I 
exchange rate) in the hope of buying up some of Saigon’s 
mainly Cambodian surplus. 

Now M. Sainteny is trying to persuade the French Gow 
ernment to grant credits to the Viet Minh. There is some 
sense in the argument that if the French do not try to fill 
the Viet Minh’s needs, it will have to look to the major 
Communist countries, however little they may have to 
spare. M. Sainteny may also be tempted to give more than 
its face value to Ho Chi Minh’s hint that he is willing to 
consider participation in the French Union. At the same 
time, the practical difficulties in the way of Franco-Viet 
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Minh cooperation are considerable. To mention only one, 
American objections to firms trading with Comn 


unist 
countries have already induced a number of French 


{ m- 
panies with interests in the United States to abandon H noi. 
Those Frenchmen who do decide to give co-existence » trial 
will no doubt do so without illusions. In the long view 


there is no reason to suppose that Ho’s present overtu 
dictated by anything more than temporary necessity. 


Barrier to Africans 


NCE again an independent inquiry has investigated 
the question of African advancement in the Northern 
Rhodesian copper belt. Once again it has been found that 


the chief barrier to the promotion of Africans to skilled 


jobs is the attitude of the European Mineworkers’ Union. 
The European miners concede the Africans’ right to be 
employed on more skilled jobs, and they are willing to have 
the word European deleted from their agreement with the 
copper companies—so as to allow the terms and conditions 
of service they have negotiated to apply to Africans and 
to enable them to belong to the Europeans’ union. Nor do 
they at present oppose the companies’ proposal to create 
some “intermediate” jobs, of a somewhat higher grade 
than the bulk of the Africans are at present performing, 
which would be filled by Africans only. But they remain 
adamantly opposed to the companies’ wish to retain the 
African wage structure—though with the appropriate 
increases for higher skill—for Africans promoted to Euro- 
pean jobs. Nor will they agree to some of those jobs 
being broken down to enable them to be carried out by 
the less efficient African. 

An example of the effects of this attitude is given in the 
board of inquiry’s report. In some mines, the job of 
“crane chasing ”\(in brief, giving directions to the driver 
of a crane) is, in fact, carried out by Africans paid 
according to the African wage structure. At the other mines 
it is carried out by Europeans, who perform other duties 
as well. The European union refuses to allow crane 
chasing to be separated from these other duties and taken 
over generally by Africans, which is what the companies 
want. It contends that the job is part of the grade of work 
called operator, and that if Africans are employed as crane 
chasers they must be regarded as operators and given the pay 
appropriate to that category in the European wage structure. 

The board of inquiry has no hesitation in coming down 
in favour of the companies’ attitude towards African 
advancement. If they had to pay Africans European wages 
for the higher jobs, they would not employ them on these 
jobs because they are not so efficient or responsible @s 
Europeans and need more supervision. Further, to ty 
Africans on a scale whose minimum is 500 per cent higher 
than their own present maximum would threaten the whole 
economy of the Federation. But, having thus endors<d 
the companies’ attitude, the board passes the ball back ‘0 
them and to the unions. It is up to them, says the repo’! 
to find a solution to these difficulties. Perhaps ; but :s 
they had already tried to do so for some months ear! ct 
this year, and as their failure had led to the appointmeit 


of the board of inquiry, it is unlikely that renewed discus 
sions, confined to the industry itself; will be any mo'¢ 
successful than they were before. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Invest in Success 


Srr—Your latest method of controversy 
appears to be to assert that anybody with 
whom you do not agree holds some 
manifestly senseless view, and can there- 
fore be written off as feeble-minded. In 
my case you even cite the occasion on 
which I am alleged to have expressed 
a crass fallacy. Thus you now write that 
“in a Letter to the Editor of this 
journal, Mr John Strachey made it clear 
that he did not think there was any way 
in which the standard of life of the 
British people could be raised except by 
redistribution—that is by continuing 
the process of mulcting the well to do.” 

You were no doubt confident that your 
readers would not recall my letter, or 
would recall only that I had said some- 
thing about redistribution. What I wrote 
was that “it seems as inevitable as it is 
ethically desirable that all governments 
of the Left will tend towards a redistribu- 
tory policy,” and went on to challenge 
you to suggest an economic policy for a 
“Left” government which did not con- 
tain a redistributory element. 

For the sake of the record let me state 
here that neither I nor other members of 
the Labour party need the two pages of 
your last _week’s leading article to 
instruct us in the arithmetical truism 
that standards of life can rise by total 
national product rising with distribution 
remaining constant, or with total product 
remaining the same and _ distribution 
becoming less unequal, or by various 
combinations of the movements of those 
two varieties.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN STRACHEY 
The House of Commons 


[We have no interest in misrepresenting 
Mr Strachey. Nor do we understand why 
he gets cross with us because he failed to 
make his meaning clear. It is still far from 
Clear. If redistribution—enough of it to 
frighten the crows—is not (as he now says) 
an inevitable part of a programme to raise 
living standards and reduce inequality, why 
is it necessary at all? Why did he challenge 
is to “expound a_ non-redistributory 
economic policy for the Left” if the answer 
as he now says) is obvious? Or is there 
no special meaning in the word “Left” 
other than taking some people’s money away 
and giving it to others ?—Eprror.]} 


* 


SIR—Without disagreeing with a word 
of your leading article of last week, may 
I nevertheless suggest some additions 
which may somewhat alter its emphasis: 

1. Our rate of economic _ progress 
makes a poor showing, not only in com- 
parison with the United States and 
Russia, but with the whole of the 
Western World. It is we who are the 
odd man out. 


2. Capital investment is an important 


but not the only factor in economic pro- 
gress. Modern econometric researches 
are showing that there have been so 
many capital-saving inventions that the 
quantity of capital required per unit of 
output is now actually declining. 

3. The most important factor in 
economic progress may be the least 
tangible, namely enterprise ; we can all 
agree with Mr Herbert Morrison, when 
he .said that enterprise was all- 
important, alike in the conduct of 
private business and of public corpora- 
tions. 

4. Without such enterprise, indeed, 
much capital investment may be mis- 
directed and wasted. We are committed 
to spend hundreds of millions on 
generating stations in order to save 
Lord Citrine the trouble of having to 
introduce differential charging for peak 
hours; soon we may have to invest 
large ummecessary sums in transport 
because nationalised railways and a 
nationalised road service were quite un- 
able to agree which traffic it was to the 
public advantage to carry by rail, and 
which by road ; our agriculture is over- 
equipped to produce the milk that we 
don’t want and not the meat that we 
do ; and there are many other examples. 

5. The principal deterrent to enter- 
prise is our grossly excessive taxation, 
now far above that of any other country; 
which can only be remedied either by 
doing without defence, or by completely 
reorganising our social services. 

6. However, there is also the deeper 
factor, that an ageing population is not 
likely to show any marked degree of 
either thrift or enterprise. We must 
remind ourselves, too, of the bitter 
truth that the most courageous and 
enterprising men of two generations fell 
in war. Other countries, which have 
not limited their families to the same 
extent as we have, have been better able 
to repair this loss. 

7. Our system of higher education is 
not designed to bring out the qualities 
of enterprise and of business leadership, 
excellent though it be for producing 
civil servants.—Yours faithfully, 
Oxford CoLIn CLARK 


* 


Srr—You are continually deploring the 
present expenditure on housing. “The 
building of dwellings,” you state in your 
leading article on October 16th, “ though 
desirable and at times necessary, uses up 
the community’s savings without making 
much direct contribution to its ability 
to produce more wealth in the future.” 
But without ample housing the mobility 
of labour is restricted, and this is a great 
hindrance to increased production. And 
if affects labour at all levels, including 
specialists and managers. We shall 
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never get the best out of our resources, 
or make the most of potential markets, 
until this restriction on free movement 
is out of the way.—Yours faithfully, 

Cambridge BROOKE CRUTCHLEY 


{[Agreed. But there would be more 
freedom of movement if the demand for 
housing were not so grossly over-inflated 
by keeping its price artificially low.— 
Eprror.} 


Ministerial Anachronisms? 


Stir—The Cheshire Cat disappearance of 
the Ministry of Food which played such 
a vital part in the war effort should serve 
to call attention to a number of wartime 
arrangements in other departments 
which, however valuable and necessary 
at the time, may have outlived their ‘use- 
fulness. With the threat of imminent 
invasion the country was divided into 
Civil Defence Regions, each with a 
Regional Commissioner empowered to 
assume the essential functions of govern- 
ment should his region be cut off from 
the central administration. Various 
departments were not slow to appreciate 
the wartime advantages of devolution, 
and many established regional or pro- 
vincial offices. Each department was a 
law unto itself in the delineation of the 
“region ” or “ province ” and the choice 
of its “regional capital.” When the 
war came to an end the Treasury 
attempted to bring some order into the 
chaos by defining “standard regions ” 
but conformity by Ministries was not 
compulsory. 

Does the country still need this com- 
plex and expensive though still chaotic 
and even unique regional structure? 

Much recent legislation has confirmed 
the county as the executive authority: 
the region or province is not a combina- 
tion of seyeral counties and there is no 
elective element in the region, its officers 
being appointed from Whitehall without 
local consultation. Moreover the practice 
has grown up between Ministries of 
settling various matters “at the regional 
level” so that each Ministry tends to 
maintain at its regional centres staffs 
which it regards as commensurate in 
status and size ‘with its dignity and im- 
portance. Yet even the senior Regional 
Officers so clearly doubt the usefulness 
of their posts that they seek advancement 
by accepting employment with the 
counties. Many Regional Planning 
Officers, for example, have now become 
County Planning Officers. In such 
circumstances it is clearly unlikely that 
they will lightly accept decisions by their 
own former juniors in the regional 
offices and ask for all matters of impor- 
tance to be referred to headquarters. The 
Regional Office becomes little more than 
a post-box between the County or 
County Borough and Whitehall. 

Much delay and consequent frustra- 
tion of both individual developers and 
corporations as well as an unnecessarily 
swollen Civil Service would seem to 
result from the continuance of this war- 
time regional organisation—at least in so 
far as the Board of* Trade, the Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government and 
the Ministry of Agriculture in certain of 
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its functions are concerned. Alterna- 
tively let us have regions properly 
defined with the regional offices of the 
various ministries located in close 
proximity in one selected centre in each 
region.—Yours faithfully, 

L. Duprey STAMP 
London, S:W.1 


The Use and Abuse 
of Planning 


Sir—I submit that it is a gross exaggera- 
tion to refer to the “extravagant cost 
and social unpopularity” of building 
upwards (your article of September 25th). 

Taking the second point first, the 
social unpopularity, are there any 
modern flats anywhere vacant, and is not 
a modern flat infinitely to be preferred 
to the indiscriminate division of old 
houses into digs, “ rooms ” or “ flatlets ”? 


Turning to the question of the cost 
of building upwards, the alternative so 
far employed in Birmingham, for 
instance, has been to sprawl outwards 
on to new estates which have not only 
wasted good land but have resulted in 
incalculable costs which are never con- 
sidered. I am thinking of: 

1. The cost of roads and services to 
the new estates. 

2. The importation of overseas labour 
to man the buses. 

3. The provision of accommodation 
for the imported labour to man the buses, 
which means further sprawl and further 
costs: ad infinitum. 

4. The new bus services are run at a 
considerable loss, as they run mainly at 
peak periods when traffic is almost 
brought to a standstill by these additional 
journeys and the cost of the wasted fuel 
can only be imagined. 

However, nothing that I have written 
above is intended to justify the present 
method of housing subsidies and this is 
a major national question in_ itself. 
Disaster could, however, be averted if 
first of all tenants were shown in their 
rent book the amount of the subsidy they 
enjoyed, and, secondly, if tenants who 
could not afford to pay full rent were 
required to submit a copy of their income 
tax return in justification. In any case 
any subsidy granted should be counted 
as an addition to income for income tax 
purposes.—Yours faithfully, 


ce C. W. Ropinson 
Birmingham 


The Kidbrooke 
Experiment 


Smr—Any London parent will echo 
your hope {October 16th) that the LCC 
should not consider its prestige so tied 
to Kidbrooke that funds are diverted to 
it from schools elsewhere. The cost per 
place of building’ Kidbrooke was some 
£20 above the Ministry’s limit of £240; 
and now comes the startling news that 
£3,000 is to be spent on sculpture for it. 
—Yours faithfully, 


RATEPAYER 
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The Classical Tradition 


THE ECONOMIST IN THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY, 

By Lionel Robbins. 

Macmillan. 236 pages. 16s. 


NY book by Professor Robbins can 

be counted on, whether the reader 
is convinced by its conclusions or not, 
to provide a refreshing experience. He 
is an upholder of the old tradition that 
civilised men concerned with human 
affairs should be able to speak to one 
another in a comprehensible voice 
across those barriers of expertise which 
—as the edifice of human knowledge 
climbs higher—constitute the modern 
equivalent of the curse of Babel. Like 
Adam. Smith, or Marshall, or the 
Keynes of the “Economic Conse- 
quences,” he uses—the eighteenth 
century phrase springs irresistibly to 
mind—the language of polite conversa- 
tion. It is not a language suitable, in 
the present state of economic science, 
for path-breaking analytical progress ; 
but for the task of summing up and 
imparting a sense. of perspective, 
balance, proportion—the task with 
which these essays are concerned—it 
has a value beyond the directly com- 
municative. It is a reminder of human 
wholeness, of the civilisation of which 
economic training forms a part; it 
creates an atmosphere in which wisdom 
is less likely to be forgotten in favour 
of cleverness. 

The title essay, with its apologia for 
economics as a discipline and its 
delineation of the economist’s duty, 
reproduces an anniversary oration 
delivered at the London School of 
Economics, and serves implicitly as a 
preface to the central group of papers 
dealing with “the twin problems of 
internal stability and external equili- 
brium.” Treating these problems, Mr 
Robbins reveals himself a judiciously 
impenitent neo-classicist. To any 
economic policy he applies the test of 
compatibility with long-run international 
equilibrium ; not because international 
equilibrium is in itself a sacred cow but 
because neglect of its requirements 
demonstrably leads in practice deeper 
and deeper into a bog of material waste 
and political illiberalism. The conclu- 
sions to be reached by applying this test 
are less comfortable than they were a 
century ago ; less comfortable to just the 
same extent that trust in the Hidden 
Hand (never unqualified even among 
the classics) is less confident. There 
must be deliberate management of many 
things, and particularly of money and 
credit; neither internal stability nor 
external equilibrium will look after 


themselves ; and the managers wil! long 
remain, national, not international, 
authorities. What policy stands the best 
chance of achieving harmony ? 


Certainly not a policy of full employ- 


ment at any cost. The essay on “ Full 
Employment as an Objective,” written 
in 1949, emphasises the incompatibility 
of a permanent sellers’ market for labour 
(the Beveridge prescription) with stable 
prices, and the unlikeliness of a!! the 


resulting national inflations being kept 
in step. (Some of this argument 2: all 
events appears, during the last five 
years, to have sunk in.) Certainly not, 
either, the policy of bogus equilibrium 
maintained by quantitative controls an 
exchange regulations ; a policy which, 
insulating the national economy as far 
as possible, permits and encourages 
those very distortions which serve as its 


justification. On the other hand the 
straight classical prescription, the wun- 
qualified, unilateral dash for freedom, 


will not do. It unrealistically neg'ects 
the havoc wrought by upsetting cstab- 
lished expectations ; it sets up too many 
acute strains; and it encounters in 
present circumstances too many 
nical difficulties. 


Mr Robbins looks on the one hand 
to Gatt and the gradua! removal ol 
barriers by mutual agreement and the 
action of the most-favoured-naton 
clause ; on the other to the reform and 
renovation of international monetary 1n- 
stitutions, notably the International 
Monetary Fund. Here one wishes that 
he had been more explicit. For the job 
of the fund (or equivalent authority )— 
even assuming that the water has been 
squeezed out of national currencies, ‘hal 
right parities have been established, ‘hat 
national monetary centres are provided 
with adequate reserves, and that a)! are 
“playing the game” of restraining 
expenditure ‘when in deficit, expanding 
when in surplus—is both vital and diff- 
cult. It is (to judge by references 
scattered through several essays nd 
particularly in that on “The Cla' al 
Theory of Commercial Policy 0 
ensure such an expansion of world pit 
chasing power as shall avert any ™\<! 
deflation arising from unequal rates ‘ 
economic progress. The possibility © 
achieving this aim, whatever the me«ns; 
is ‘in the last resort the crux of [rt 
convertibility debate and, by way © 
that debate, of the whole conflict 5° 
tween liberalism and isolation”. 


There is an essay lacking in this book. 
One day Mr Robbins ought, for ‘1° 
sake of the cause and for his reacc's 
intellectural satisfaction, to write it 
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Russia after Lenin 


A HISTORY OF SOVIET RUSSIA. 
Volume 4. The Interregnum 1923-24. 
By E. H. Carr. 

Macmillan. 392 pages. 30s. 


)ROFESSOR CARR continues his 
I monumental quest in search of truth 
bout the Russian revolution. It is no 
isy task to disentangle it from the layers 
6 Stalinist and other falsifications, but 
he carries it out magnificently. One is 
imazed to see how a single historian 
has managed to sift critically such a tre- 
mendous mass of material and, far from 
vetting lost im it, succeeded in pro- 
ducing an admirably clear analysis of the 
revolutionary drama. This fourth 
volume is, perhaps, more exciting than 

masterly predecessors because the 
oeriod it covers—the year of Lenin’s last 
illness and death—includes the fascinat- 
ng story of the birth of Stalinism. 

For the first time in Mr Carr’s his- 
tory, Lenin does not occupy the centre 
f the stage. Half-paralysed, he still 
manages to perceive tthe danger of 
Stalin’s ruthless personality, but he is too 
il to act and his last warning (the famous 
postscript to his will requesting Stalin’s 
removal from the secretariat) is not 
heeded. With Lenin removed from the 
scene, the stage was set for the struggle 
for the succession, and in the third part 
of the present volume there is already 
little doubt about its outcome. Trotsky 
yecomes the tragic hero of the book, 
whose doom is foreshadowed in his own 
‘xclamation; “Just or unjust, but this 

my party...” The strings of the 

irty were already in the hands of its 
secretary. Although Stalin was. still 
noving cautiously as one of the tritim- 
virs, he was already laying the founda- 
tions of his power. 

Stalin’s victory or Trotsky’s defeat, 
however, cannot be explained merely in 
terms of Stalin’s superior skill and 
cunning. The real reasons for Trotsky’s 
loom are to be sought in the earlier 
parts of Mr Carr’s book, which describe 
.ussia’s economic situation and the turn- 

z of the revolutionary tide in Europe. 
ussia under the New Economic Policy 

‘s only recovering from the vagaries of 

vil war and was faced with an acute 
risis over the relationship between 

idustrial and agricultural prices. In 
the party leadership Trotsky was almost 
lone in advocating a rapid planned 
industrialisation of the country. Russia’s 
ackwardness was paving the way to 
Stalinism. As Mr Carr put it: “the 
‘ailure of the opposition to base itself 

n the proletariat was a symptom of 

weakness, not merely of the opposi- 

n, but of the proletariat itself.’ But 

: final blow to the opposition was pro- 
dably delivered by the failure of the 
“erman revolution. The "fiasco in 
Saxony, the abortive rising in Hamburg, 
Lie victory of von Seeckt sealed the fate 
‘ the Russian struggle. The building 
ot socialism in a single, backward 
country—which will be the theme of the 
‘orthcoming volume—was a task for 
Stalin and not for the theoretician of 
permanent revolution. 


_ This book is timely as well as fascinat- 
ing. The story of Stalinism’s birth is 
told at the very time that it is being 
buried by Stalin’s successors. A. new 
struggle for the succession is now going 
on behind closed doors, and this tucid 
analysis of the earlier struggle is of great 
help to an understanding of the present 
situation. A plain comparison between 
the backward Russia that Stalin took 
over and the industrial giant stretching 
to the Elbe that he bequeathed to his 
heirs is in fact more illuminating than 
guesswork about personal rivalry. 


Commonwealth at War 


AUSTRALIA IN THE WAR OF 1939- 
1945: Series One, Army; Volume II: 
Greece, Crete and Syria. 

By Gavin Long. 

Angus and Robertson. 601 pages. 25s. 
HE Commonwealth war historians 
are producing work of a remarkably 

high quality. The South Africans have 
given us an outstanding volume on the 
desert battles of May-July, 1942; the 
New Zealanders have produced what 
looks like being the definitive work on 
the Crete campaign; and the editor-in- 
chief of the Australian war histories has 
now produced an admirable study of the 
controversial fighting in Greece, Crete 
and Syria in 1941. All of this work, 
though concerned primarily with the 
individual dominion troops engaged, 
provides British war historians with a 
valuable series of cross bearings for their 
own work. Indeed for the first time con- 
temporary history is being written from 
equally authoritative but sharply differ- 
ing viewpoints. 

One expects hard hitting comment 
from an Australian, particularly in the 
military sphere, but Mr Long’s volume 
is refreshingly restrained and free from 
the “chip on the shoulder” attitude 
which marred much wartime Dominion 
comment of the conduct of operations. 
He thinks the Greek expedition was not 
only a serious mistake, but a mistake to 
which the United Kingdom Government 
had committed Australian and New 
Zealand troops before the Governments 
of these two Dominions had been fully 
informed of what was involved. (General 
Blamey, the Australian Commander in 
the Middle East, had grave doubts about 
the project.) But Mr. Long puts the 
responsibility for this on Australia and 
New Zealand. 


In any disregard of their rights and 
responsibilities the Dominion Govern- 
ments were largely responsible. It was 
their duty to ensure that they were 
adequately informed on military matters, 
and to assert their right to swift and 
adequate information from London and 
effective consultation. 


It is indeed for its study of the 
neglected problem of Commonwealth 
co-operation in wartime that this volume 
is of primary importance—though the 
general reader will find in it not only an 
excellent account of the campaigns, but a 
fascinating series of adventure stories of 
Australians escaping from Greece and 
Crete. Mr Long criticises the British 
commanders in the Middle East for faih- 





ARNOLD TOYNBEE’S 


A Study 
of History 


The publication of Volumes vii-x 
completes this comparative study of 
civilizations, with its analysis of the 
meaning of world history. A book 
not only for scholars: it has a 
message for our age. 

Each volume may be purchased 
separately; Volumes vui-x, £7.10s. 
net; the ten volumes purchased 


together £15.15s. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


“*The publishers have performed an 
outstanding service to sociology in 
making these two brilliant reports 
available for general study.’’* 


CRIME AND 
THE SERVICES 


John Spencer 


“ Likely to become one of the international 
standard works on the subject.”—Hermann 
Mannheim. 
“ The first detailed, scientific analysis of British 
Army life in all its aspects and its special relation 
to crime.’’* 

International Library of Sociology, 28s. net. 


OPPRESSION 


Tadeusz Grygier 


“Dr. Grygier’s study of the social and criminal 
ychology of people who, like himself, were 
Polish * displaced persons’. . . has an importance 
for criminologists which is in no sense diminished 
by the fact that its conclusions may be empiricalty 
accessible . . .”* 
International Library of Sociology, 28s. net 


* C. H. Roipn, New Statesman 
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ing at times to take the leaders of the 
Dominion contingents fully into their 
confidence, or to realise that these leaders 
had a double résponsibility, to their own 
governments and to the Commander in 
Chief Middle East. The higher posts 
were, moreover, for the most part reso- 
lutely reserved for British regular officers, 
even though the Dominion commander 
under them had in some cases wider 
experience of actual warfare and of the 
type of country in which the fighting 
took place. Yet the Dominions them- 
selves carried a share of blame for this. 
When General Blamey was made Deputy 
Commander in Chief in the Middle East 
he was not freed to devote his energies 
to the task, but remained also com- 
mander of the AIF. Both the Australian 
and New Zealand armies were also 
reluctant to let good men go from their 
own staffs to appointments on higher 
commands. 


Two main principles for the future of 
Commonwealth co-operation emerge 
from this book. The first is that smooth 
functioning in the military sphere 
depends first and foremost on proper 
co-operation at the highest political 
levels. Half the problems between the 
commanders in the Middle East sprang 
from _ political misunderstandings—or 
from too blind a trust in the British War 
Cabinet. But even with the politicians 
in agreement it is clear that the leader 
of a force composed of different Com- 
monwealth contingents requires all the 
tact and personality of an Eisenhower. 


release in 1953. 


Illustrated 


Extraordinary personal story of this ex-R.A.M.C. Para- 
trooper who, imprisoned by the Russians for espionage, 
made headline news with his sudden and dramatic 


From all Booksellers 


No military man likes his subordinates 
to speak back to him. Yet it is precisely 
this power with which the leaders of 
Dominion contingents are endowed, 
and which made for some classic rows 
in the wartime GHQ in Cairo. It would 
incidentally be interesting to know how 
these difficulties were dealt with, or 
avoided, in the Commonwealth Division 
in Korea in more recent years. 


Changing Jobs 


MOBILITY IN THE LABOUR 
MARKET. 

By Margot Jefferys. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 169 pages. 15s. 


“ULL employment was the utopian 
dream of the thirties. It has now 
been reality for nearly fifteen years. But 
it raises its own problems: for example, 
how to ensure that men and women 
move to jobs where they are needed 
from the national point of view. The 
maldistribution of labour that followed 
demobilisation in 1945 and 1946 has not 
been fully corrected, in spite of an 
apparently high labour turnover. 

The Ministry of Labour initiated an 
investigation into the mobility of labour 
from 1945 to 1949, which was carried out 
by Mr Geoffrey Thomas. This report 
is the only attempt to consider the move- 
ment of labour over the whole country. 
The intention was to arrange for the 
general survey to be followed by a 
number of local surveys, both to test 
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its conclusions and to bring more detail 
to the picture. 

Miss Jefferys’s study of employment 
changes in Battersea and Dagenham js 
the first of these surveys. The Min: try 
is considering setting others afoot. An 
area like West London, with less than 
I per cent unemployment and con- 
sistently more unfilled vacancies than 
suitable people to fill them, would be a 
suitable next choice. Bristol and Bir. 
mingham might follow. On the other 
hand, it might be useful to turn from 
the more to the less fully employed areas 
and consider conditions in the north- 
east coast area, where the matter has 
already been given some thought by the 


Mau 


North East Development Association. or 
in South Wales. If a few more local 
surveys were carried out (apart from the 
rather ambitious project, already under 


way, of comparing American, British 
and European experience) then we 
should have a better picture of what 
movement is going on and the reason 
for it. 

The experience of Dagenham and 
Battersea, chosen because of their dis- 
similarity, largely corroborates the con- 
clusions of the national survey, although 
there was clearly more movement in the 
two London districts. The national 
survey concluded that, on an average, 
I2 per cent of employed men change 
their employers in the course of the 
year, and that over the four years 1945- 
1949 30 per cent did so. Miss Jefferys 
concludes that over the five years of her 
survey some §0 per cent of employed 
men changed their jobs. Mr Thomas 
argued that about half of the total 
number of changes represented changes 
from one industry to another. Miss 
Jefferys found the proportion to be 
three-quarters. The ease in changing 
both occupation and industry in a large 
conurbation like London, with its varied 
industry and good transport facilities, 
no doubt accounts for her higher figures. 

Miss Jefferys’s book is particularly 
welcome because it does not allow the 
reader’s attention to be concentrated on 
the circumstances of the individual firm. 
In*recent years the focus of attention has 
been on labour wastage, either as an 
indication of morale in a firm—as argued 
by Mr A. K. Rice—or as a high item 
of factory costs—as shown by figures 
given by Hoovers and other firms. It 
is time for the economist to enter into 
deliberation with the psychologist 2nd 
the cost-accountant, for the movement 
of employees depends at least as much 
on the type and variety of employment 
available in their area and on other 
general circumstances as on the morale 
of a firm. Labour turnover (or wastage) 
and labour mobility are one subject not 
two. 


Andalusian Life 


THE PEOPLE OF THE SIERRA. 
By J. A. Pitt-Rivers. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 248 pages. |°. 


Ts publishers of this book claim 
that it is a tour de force of anthro- 
pological research in a hitherto uncs- 
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plored field, and Mr Pitt-Rivers does 
indeed set out to devise a universally 
valid sociological theory into which he 
may fit his meticulous investigations 
into the structure of a rural township 
in the hills of Andalusia’ What, he 
isks, is the system of social relations 
within a community? How is it 
fected by being part of the larger 
tructure of country or continent ? And 
ec examines the way in which the insti- 
tutions of friendship, law, morality, 
narriage and trading interlock to make 
up the structure of authority, «nd the 
.ijustments that are made in its appli- 
cation. 


In view of pregnant warnings of 
e ultimate significance of each care- 
fully dissected activity, the conclusions 
ire something of an anticlimax. They 
we: that the Spanish _ state has 
‘ncroached increasingly upon functions 
rmerly vested in the community ; 
that the pueblo, through the broaden- 
ig influence of state education, radio, 
inema, military service and easier com- 
iunications, has adapted itself to new 
political and technological influences ; 
vut that the fundamental values of 
\ndalusian society persist and give to 
that zone its character and continuity. 
Indubitably. But after anxious con- 
entration on the author’s determination 
to present his findings syllogistically, 
me is inclined to wish one had sur- 
rendered to the simple enjoyment of an 
evocative description of a delightful 
community, and let the implications go 
hang. 


For the book is grand entertainment 
and a mine of information, and its 
greatest charm is familiarity. In a world 
of conflicting ideologies, it is comforting 
to know that in Alcala—a small hillside 
town of one taxi, no lorry, one bus on 
weekdays and the remaining communi- 
cation with neighbouring pueblos by 
pack animals over mountain tracks— 
the general sanctions of behaviour are 
much the same as in our own villages. 
Men must be virile, women seemly, 
the aged respected. There is the same 
sense of obligation and solidarity be- 
tween fellow townsmen, and mistrust of 
the “outsider”; distaste for formal 
justice where mutual agreement and 
friendly wire pulling will suffice ; the 
same bitter feuds where it cannot, 
culminating in the familiar impasse of 
“not speaking.” 

Perhaps the English village is less 
egalitarian than the Spanish pueblo, 
where all the houses are whitewashed 
iside and out and all families eat the 

litional puchero. ‘There, wealth is 

an intrinsic merit, poverty implies 

) loss of prestige, and the basic rule 

behaviour is that he who has must 

ve to him who has not. The sefiorito 

differentiated by accomplishments 

ind circumstance rather than by 
membership of a class, as is our own 
-quire—the author emphasises that the 
nly caste distinction that exists is against 
‘ypsies—nevertheless, the prestige of 
coth sefiorito and squire depends, ulti- 
mately, upon the manner in which he 
uses his wealth and authority. 


The basis of gossip is the same all 
the world over—the Spanish word for 
a busybody is correverdile or run-see- 
and-tell. Relationships in which “ con- 
siderations of interest dictate the expres- 
sion of esteem” are not confined to 
Andalusia; and friendships which 
endure a lifetime are as rare there as 
elsewhere. Mr  Pitt-Rivers’s  sym- 
pathetic study bears witness to the 
sameness of people. It is its greatest 
merit, 


Shorter Notices 


VALUE, CAPITAL AND RENT. 
By Knut Wicksell. 
Allen and Unwin. 180 pages. 18s. 


In the development of economic thought, 
Wicksell has some claim to be considered 
the first of the moderns. The classics and 
the early marginalists concentrated on the 
analysis of equilibrium,.on the mutual 
adjustment of economic processes and 
quantities ; today the emphasis is on the 
analysis of disequilibrium, on the self- 
generated disharmonies of the economic 
system. Wicksell was an almost exact con- 
temporary of Alfred Marshall ; but he looks 
forward—to the Swedish school which he 
inspired, to Keynes, to macroeconomics in 
general—as unmistakably as Marshall in his 
piety looks back to the classics. 

“Value, Capital and Rent” forms, to- 
gether with “Interest and Prices,” the 
nucleus of his contribution to this tyically 
modern debate. The latter and more fully 
developed work was translated (by Mr R. F. 
Kahn) in 1936; the former has hitherto 
been accessible only in German. Partly it 
is a work of synthesis, a matter of linking 
up the B6hm Bawerk’s productivity theory 
of interest with the general marginalism of 
Walras ; but partly it is an exploration to- 
wards a new concept—that of the “ natural 
rate of interest” from which market rates 
may diverge with a disturbing effect. The 
“ natural rate of interest” has dropped out 
of the modern vocabulary, but, as Professor 
Shackle says in his foreword, the achieve- 
ment of Magellan is not lessened by the 
building of the Panama Canal. 


* 


MANUAL OF COTTON SPINNING : 
Volume I. : 

Raw Cotton Production and Marketing. 
Edited by A. F. W. Coulson. 

The Textile Institute. 215 pages. 12s. 6d. 


This book supplies a great need, both 
for students and for anyone interested in 
the textile industry. The three. sections 
of the book are ill-matched, but the 
information given is authoritative and is 
nowhere else obtainable today in one 
volume. The first section is the best and 
gives an account of the history and struc- 
ture of the industry, well supported by 
graphs and tables. Most of this informa- 
tion is obtainable elsewhere with difficulty, 
but some of it has not been published be- 
fore. The book is worth buying for this 
section alone. Section 2 contains useful 
information on the cotton crop, country 
by country, but is poorly served with dia- 
grams and is difficult to read. The writer 
is evidently not familiar with textbook 
techniques. For example, a diagram’ of 
the various kinds of cotton in the form 
of a family tree would have helped. 
Section 3 on the marketing of raw cotton 
is a short and lucid description of the spot 
and future markets with some useful defini- 
tions, but it may need revising when the 
Liverpool market has got into its stride. 
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Books Received 


Tue Province oF JuRISPRUDENCE Deter- 
MINED and Tue USES OF THE STUDY OF 
JURISPRUDENCE. 

By John Austin. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
(Library of Ideas.) 427 pages. 12s. 6d. 


MOoNARCHY and THREE POLITICAL LETTERS. 
By Dante. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
(Library of Ideas.) 142 pages. 9s, 6d. 


These are the first two volumes in a new 
series. Its purpose is to provide the general 
reader and university student with signifi- 
cant works in the history of Western 
thought that are not easily obtainable. 
Professor H. L. A. Hart has written an 
introduction to the two works of John 
Austin. Mr Donald Nicholl has written 
the introduction to the Dante volume, 
and translated the “ Monarchy.” Mr Colin 
Hardie has translated the “ Three Political 
Letters” and written a Note on the 
chronology of Dante’s political works. 


THe Motor INDUSTRY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
1954. 

Statistical Department, The Society of 
Motor Manufacturers and Traders, Ltd. 
316 pages. Members: One copy free, 
additional copies 30s. each. Non-members: 
42s. 


A Guipg TO THE HousING REPAIRS AND 
Rents Act, 1954. (Second Edition.) 

By Ashley Bramall. Sweet and Maxwell. 
192 pages. 8s. 6d. 

Tue SoutH AMERICAN HANDBOOK 1954-55. 
Trade and Travel Publications, Lid. 

867 pages. 10s. 6d. 


Lioyp’s’ CALENDAR 1955, 

The Corporation of Lloyd’s. 746 pages. 
7s. 6d. 

THe EMPIRE AND COMMONWEALTH YEAR 
Book 1954-55. 

Newman Neame. 555 pages. 45s. 


FEDERATION OF MALAYA: ANNUAL REPORT 
1953. 

Printed in Malaya. London: Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. 

407 pages. 10s. 6d. 


MaN AND THE VERTEBRATES. (Third 
Edition.) (2 volumes.) 

By A. S. Romer. 

Penguin. 

437 pages. 3s. 6d. each volume. 


THe Mopern Law or Rear Prorerry. 
(Seventh Edition.) Appendix on the Rent 
Acts by J. B. Butterworth. 

By G. C. Cheshire. 

Butterworth. 

1,014 pages. 47s. 6d. 


INDUSTRIAL. ORGANISATION. 

By Bimal C, Ghose. 

Oxford niversity Press (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). 

250 pages. 14s. 


Grasses: A Guide to Their Structure, 
Identification,, Uses, and Distribution in 
the British Isles. 

By C. E. Hubbard. 

Penguin. 

440 pages. 3s. 6d. 


Tax PLANNING WITH PRECEDENTS. 

By D. C. Potter and H. H. Monroe, 
assisted by H. G. S. Plunkett. 

Sweet and Maxwell. 

327 pages. {£2 5s. 


SHAw’s GUIDE TO THE INCREASE OF RENTS. 
By Quentin Edwards. 

Shaw and Sons, Ltd. 

195 pages. 10s. 6d. 


LEIBNIZ. 

By Ruth Lydia Saw. 
Penguin. 

240 pages. 2s. 6d. 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly is 
the United States, partly in London 
Those items which are written in th: 
United States carry an indication ¢ 
that effect; all others are the work o! 
the editorial staff in London. 





Campaigns in the West 


On the Pacific Coast. 
HE election campaigns now being waged in the states 
that lie west of the Rocky Mountains do not, it would 
seem, differ greatly in their character from those that are 
being fought elsewhere in the United States. It is true 
that here the issues are different: unemployment is a less 
politically explosive argument than it is in New England 
or Illinois ; the Administration’s farm policy is a less 
immediate threat to the voter’s pocketbook than it is in 
the great maize and wheat states ; land conservation and 
hydroelectric policy are here more burning questions than 
either of these. But the course of the campaigns in the 
West, save in California, which always provides an excep- 
tion to every generalisation, do conform to three tendencies 
that are to be observed across the country. 

First, this is on the whole an election, unlike many mid- 
term elections (in: non-presidential years) in which local 
and national issues are playing a more important part than 
personalities, and in which the candidates on the popular 
side of any question are making headway irrespective of 
their own political qualifications and appeal—and sometimes 
in spite of their lack of these attributes. Second, and 
related to this, the attempt of the President to influence 
voters in favour of Republican candidates by the use of 
his own great and continuing personal popularity is meeting 
with a muted response, just as those Républican candidates 
who are basing their campaigns on the paramount necessity 
of giving the President a majority of his own party in 
Congress do not seem thereby to have assured. themselves 
of victory on November 2nd, Finally, since the mid-term 
election historically gives the voter an opportunity to protest 
against the party in power, the attack of the Democrats on 
firm, economic and hydroelectric policy is at. present more 
effective than the Republican defence. 

It would be unfair and unwise to regard the course. of 
the fight m Oregon as typical of the trend of politics else- 
whe-e in the West, although it provides what is perhaps 
the most interesting senatorial race in the whole country. 
Oregon: is .by..no. means a one-party state and there has 
always been a high Democratic registration: But for the 
past forty years it has returned only Republicans to the 
United States Senate. .This year it seems possible, even 
probable,.that Oregon. will elect a Democrat, an outcome 
that would stand not only as a severe rebuke to the Adminis- 
tration’s handling of the problems of the Pacific North-west, 
but which might also. give the Democrats conitrol of’ the 
Senate. Oregon has already produced one defection from 
the Republicans in its junior Senator, Mr Wayne Morse, 


who in 1953 became the Senate’s only Independent 
the senior Senator who is up for election this year, Mr (Gu 
Cordon, who in ten years in the Senate has comb: 

reasonably good record on domestic affairs with orth: 
isolationism on international questions. His opponen: 
Mr Richard Neuberger, an able and polemic Democra: 
forty-one who has a national reputation as a journalist 
who has sat, as has his wife, in the Oregon State Legislatur 

The interest of the Oregon campaign lies not only in 
Mr Neuberger’s chances of success—one poll conducted by 
a Republican newspaper gives him fifty-six per cent of the 
vote as against forty-four per cent for Senator Cordon—but 
in the reasons for it. Mr Neuberger condemns the ‘sola- 
tionist record of his opponent and demands a return to a 
New Deal programme of federal development of hydro- 
electricity and strengthened federal control of natural 
resources, using the full William Jennings Bryan technique 
to excoriate the private utility companies. He has put not 
only Senator Cordon but the Republican candidates for 
the House of Representatives on the defensive and, 1! he 
wins, at least one of Oregon’s four seats in the House. at 
present all held by Republicans, is likely also to change 
hands. 

Mr Cordon’s answer is a reasonable one: since Congress 
has never shown itself willing to appropriate the moncy 
to develop the resources of the North-west to the fu’, t 
is essential to bring in private capital as well. He is on of 
the few Senators who has been personally endorsed by 
President Eisenhower, and the importance of the Oregon 
campaign has brought a flock of notables to the Stat to 
speak for him. But Mr Neuberger’s apparent inroads 0» 5s 
position suggest that in Oregon all but the most orthodox 
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Republicans are more interested in cheap and pleni ‘ul 
electricity and in what they regard as the obligation 0! ‘¢ 
federal government to help in its future development © 10 


they are afraid of “ creeping socialism.” 


* 


The pattern is somewhat the same in the mountain s 
themselves, although nowhere is the race as close : 
Oregon. Here the dominant issue is again water, bu’ 
the form of irrigation, not of electricity. The same susp 
of the motives of an Administration which has placed : 
unlimited faith in private enterprise can be observed. 
the same failure to heed the desires of President Eisenhow 
In Colorado, where he has been shedding the glow ©! 
own presence for two months, the Democratic candidaic ‘° 
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the Senate, Mr John Carroll, seems assured of victory even 
though his opponent, Mr Gordon Allott, the present Lieu- 
tenant-Governor ‘of the state, is a fervent supporter of the 
President. Im the same way Senator Edwin Johnson, now 
retiring from the Senate, seems almost certain to wrest the 
Governorship from the Republicans although the present 
Governor, Mr Dan Thornton, is one of the President’s 
closest friends. If, as seems probable, the Democrats pick 
up a Senate seat in Wyoming and gain one or-two of the 
fourteen House seats in the mountain state area, the reason, 
in part at least, will lie in the failure of the last Congress 
even to glance at the Upper Colorado Basin project for 
water storage, and of the Administration to press it, in 
spite of the President’s recent declaration of his belief in 
ity Importance, 

The feeling persists, and local Republicans have tried 
without much success to make the White House see its 
significance, that the Eisenhower Administration has done 
‘oo little to fight the battles of the mountain states either 
igainst nature or against California. The truth is that both 
these states and the Pacific North-west are by any economic 
tandard still colonial territories, which can develop only 
vith the active assistance of the home government, which 
| this case is Washington. It seems likely that next month 
1 western states may use their political equality to revenge 
iemselves on Washington for not recognising their 
conomic dependence. 

In California the situation is quite different: that state is 

»t only economically self-supporting, but is also almost a 

parate kingdom on terms of benevolent neutrality with 
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the United States. The sense of protest against the Admin- 
istration and therefore one impetus to vote Democratic is 
lacking there ; political issues revolve around more compiex 
local differences; doubly complicated by the fact that a 
political vacuum has been left by the translation of Mr Earl 
Warren, who was California’s benevolent monarch for so 
many years, from the Governorship to the Chief Justiceship 
of the Unsted States. Superficially the most important con- 
test is that for the Senate between the incumbent Senator, 
Mr Thomas Kuchel, who is expected to retain his seat, and 
his Democratic opponent, Mr Daniel Yorty, an ex-Congress- 
man, but in fact it is less significant than the elections for 
state offices. 

The interesting race is that for the Governorship, since it 
will affect the national politics of 1956. The present Repub- 
lican Governor, Mr Goodwin (“ Goody”) Knight, is being 
opposed by an earnest young Democratic political scientist, 
Mr Richard Graves. If Governor Knight wins, as seems 
likely, with a large majority, he will be in a strong position 
to dictate the choice of the powerful Californian delegation 
to the Republican nominating convention of 1956 when, 
if President Eisenhower does not run again, the delegation 
may well have to decide between two powerful fellow Cali- 
fornians, Vice-President Nixon and Senator Knowland, for 
a presidential candidate. If Governor Knight loses, the 
influence of Vice-President Nixon in California will rise, 
for there is great rivalry there, if he should win, the falling- 
off in the public standing of Mr Nixon which has been per- 


ceptible throughout the campaign may well become more 
noticeable. 
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Wool-Gathering and 
Cotton-Picking 


HEN last week President Eisenhower told farmers in 
Indianapolis of the constructive progress made by 
the Republicans towards laying a “foundation of enduring 
prosperity ” for American agriculture, details had just been 
announced of one of the measures for which the President 
gave particular credit to Congress—the provision of 
effective incentives for wool-growers. That this is being 
done by a method which the Truman Administration first 
suggested, although it never induced Congress to approve 
its proposals, is something of which the Democrats naturally 
delight to remind farmers. 
The old support scheme for wool has kept prices so high 
that textile manufacturers on the eastern seaboard have 
found it more satisfactory, after taking into account the 
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rail freight charges from the Rocky Mountain sheep: ranges, 
to buy their wool from foreign suppliers who deliver it by 
water. Under the new incentive plan, to begin next year, 
the price of domestically-produced wool will be allowed 
to fall to the market level and the government will pay 
growers the difference between that average and the new 
guarantted price of 62 cents a pound ; this is not quite as 
much as sheep farmers had hoped for, although it is nearly 
9 cents a pound above the present support price. If the 


difference comes to 10 cents a pound, as it well may, the 
cost will be at least $25 million a year; the money is to 
come out of tariff receipts on imported wool. It is hoped 
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that the new legislation will be more successful than was 
the old in pushing domestic output of wool up to the desired 
300 million pounds a year. It has the great adyan 


tag 
that the government, which now owns 110 million p. nai 
of wool, will no longer have to add to its stocks, as jt 
could not avoid doing under the old system. 

Cotton farmers, partly perhaps because most of them are 
known to be unshakeable in their Democratic opinions, 


have not been shown any special consideration by Congre 
They are once more being ordered to cut their acreages 
severely ; and it is unlikely that they will refuse. The 
stocks held by the government are so large and this year’s 
crop is doing s6 well that the law has required plantings of 
cotton for 1955 to be limited to just over 18 million acres, 
15 per cent less than this year, when a sharp cut had already 
been applied. But the new agricultural legislation does 
provide a little protection from the full effects of abund- 
ance ; it authorises a “ set-aside” of three to four million 
bales of cotton, which can be left out of the calculation, 
now even more complicated than it used to be, on which 
price supports are based. As a result the level at which 
cotton prices are supported in 1955 will probably be much 
the same as this year, instead of falling substantially as it 
would otherwise have done. 


Dixon-Yates Marches On 


7 
HE press has at last obtained access to what is probably 
the final draft of the controversial Dixon-Yates con- 
tract and it seems to be rather more satisfactory than the 
official reluctance to publish it had suggested. The political 
attack on the Administration’s policy for electric power has 
concentrated on this project which, it is alleged, would put 
an uneconomic private utility undertaking into the area now 
served by the publicly-owned Tennessee Valley Authority, 
on the excuse that only thus could enough power be pro- 
vided for atomic energy installations without either cur- 
tailing supplies to other consumers or spending the tax- 
payers’ money on new TVA generators. Whether in fact 
the taxpayer, who also has to pay the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s bills, is likely to benefit in the long run may be 
clearer after the congressional hearings on the contract ; 
the question of whether a better bargain might not have 
been obtained by competitive bidding is also certain to be 
discussed there. 

The present plan is for a power plant costing $107 million 
with the AEC paying about $21 million a year for the 
electricity. While the contract contains certain safeguards 
against excessive profits being made, reports suggest that 
the Dixon-Yates group is assured of nine per cent, tax [ree, 
on its estimated investment of $5.5 million, a return which 
seems generous enough. The AEC has already asked the 
Department of Justice for a ruling on the legality of the 
contract, particularly on its income tax provisions, and 
it tried to get the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy to approve the contract before the election. How- 
ever, Senator Hickenlooper, the Republican acting chairman 
of the committee, found it impossible to hold hearings until 
after polling day. This was probably wise in view of the 
publicity that would have been given to Democratic c1l- 

(Continued on page 305) 
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cisms of the project. But the commission has also asked the 
committee to waive the requirement that a period of thirty 
days during which Congress is in session must pass before 
the contract can become effective ; this suggests an attempt 
to insure against.a Republican defeat in November, since 
the requirement, if it stands, means that the contract will 
be held over until the next session of Congress. A Demo- 
cratic majority could not be expected to approve it. 

When the hearings do begin, they will be haunted by 
the ghosts of the public utility holding companies which 
were supposed to have been killed off in New Deal days. 
For an ex-treasurer of an electricity undertaking in Missis- 
sippi has told Senate anti-trust investigators, who promise to 
carry the story to the Atomic Energy Committee, that his 
old firm was run from “ Wall Street,” in defiance of the 
law, by a company which not only used doubtful methods 


against its competitors, but is also one of the principals in 
the Dixon-Yates group. 


Girls from the Caribbean 


HE hurricanes that this year have been sweeping up 

from the Caribbean Sea and along the Atlantic coast 
of the United States are certainly not ladies, but they have 
been dangerous and changeable enough to justify the 
female names given to them by the hurricane watchers, who 
are all, it is to be presumed, men. There has not been an 
exceptionally large number of hurricanes so far, and the 
season is almost over, but in the past they have usually 
swung eastward into the Atlantic and have done little 
damage north of the West Indies ; in the last fifteen years 
only five have come near New York. When Carol, 1954’s 
third hurricane, spun across Long Island and New England 
early in September, she seemed like an accident and when 
Edna followed, she was only a coincidence. But now that 
Hazel (as her initial indicates, the eighth of this year’s 
brood) has been and gone, doing more widespread havoc 
than her sisters, there is a growing belief, which survives all 
the denials of the weather experts, that hurricanes are 
becoming an American habit. There is even some ‘scientifi¢ 
support for the suggestion that the habit may have been 
started by the hydrogen bomb. 

The question is one that must be worrying the insurance 
companies, British as well as American. For the estimated 
damage to property in the United States this year, from 
hurricanes and their following floods, is valued at nearly 
$1 billion. Last year it was just over $6 million and in the 
previous ten years it had only twice gone over $100 million ; 
during that time the highest figure, according to the New 
York Times, was $165 million in 1944. The ratio of fatali- 
ties is, however, less disturbing; in 1944 there were 64 


MOTOR BUSINESS 


A regular bulletin with this title will soon be 
published for the motor and allied industries by 
The Economist Intelligence Unit. 

Full particulars from : 

22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.|. 

Whitehall 1511, Extension 17. 
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deaths, while this year there have been only about 200, a 
relatively low figure, especially when compared with the 
1,800 lives lost in a Florida hurricane as recently as 1928. 
Credit for this can be given partly to the greater scope of 
today’s disaster relief services, but even more to the 
improved efficiency of the warning system: Even so, the 
Weather Bureau was criticised for having taken Carol too 
calmly, with the result that when Edna came along, she was 
so well advertised that her comparative mildness caused 
some disappointment. Hazel, however, was so erratic that 
even the bureau could be excused for changing its mind 
about her probable course, 


Labour Frustrations 


Washington, D.C. 
OW that the series of strikes in the copper mines has 
ended, the government is making over 25,000 tons 
of refined metal available from its reserves to copper users 
whose operations would otherwise be hampered by short- 
ages. Earlier a request from the Department of Commerce, 
that this should be done while the disputes were still in 
progress, had been successfully frustrated by the Depart- 
ment of Labour on the grounds that such a move might 
look like strike-breaking by the federal government. This 
disagreement brought into the open a difference in approach 
which is perhaps only to be expected between departments 
charged with, on the one hand, the encouragement of private 
business interests and, on the other, the protection of 
working men, but which has led to a number of arguments 
between the two Cabinet members concerned since the 
Republicans took office. 

So far the Secretary of Labour, Mr Mitcheli, seems 
always to have won, at least to judge from the recital of his 
successes which he was recently roused to give by the 
repeated references to him, in labour leaders’ speeches, 
as a well-meaning man whose influence was completely out- 
weighed by that of Mr Sinclair Weeks, the Secretary of 
Commerce, who is not noted for pro-labour sympathies. 
Mr Mitchell may thus have repaired his reputation with 
trade unionists, but he can hardly have increased their 
confidence in the Administration by his account of what 
he had stopped Mr Weeks from doing. More objectionable 
even than the copper proposal was the news that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce had also been urging that trade unions 
be included in the current review of the anti-trust laws, pre- 
sumably with the idea that industry-wide bargaining might 
be banned. Even though this threat has been averted for 
the time being, it is bound to count more with the unions 
than the earnest efforts of the tiny Labour Department, 
which is no bigger than an ordinary departmental branch, 
to prove that a Republican Administration can be a friend 
of labour. 

Another reason for doubting this was provided by Mr 
Lothair Teetor, the Assistant Secretary of Commerce, when 
he revealed that his department had been behind the 
attempt made in the last Congress to turn back practically 
ali the regulation of industrial relations to the state legis- 
latures. This would be exceedingly unpopular with the 
uniens, since they feel at a disadvantage in these legislatures 
where rural communities and suburbs are usually heavily 
over-represented at the expense of the cities. Mr Mitchell 
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has denied firmly that this is the official policy of the 
Administration, but trade unionists will only begin to be 
convinced that his good intentions carry some authority 
with them when he manages to squeeze from the Budget 
Bureau, and from Congress, more funds to police the laws 
prescribing standards of safety and decent working condi- 
tions in factories, and when he makes headway with his 
proposal for an increase in the federal minimum wage. 


States Surrender Sovereignty 


Washington, D.C. 

T its last session Congress gave its consent to no less 
A than three interstate compacts and thus called atten- 
tion to the increasing use now being made of a provision 
in the Constitution that had been until lately almost 
neglected. These compacts are the equivalent, in the terms 
of the American federal system, of international treaties, and 
are concluded between two or more of the still theoretically 
sovereign American states. Until recently the device had 
been principally used to adjust boundary disputes and to 
arrange for dealing with such matters as pollution in rivers 
dividing two states. But two agreements during the 
nineteen-twenties—between New York and New Jersey to 
create a Port of New York Authority and betweén seven 
western states to make a fair division of the water of the 
Colorado River—foreshadowed the more extended applica- 
tion that has spread mainly since the war. 

Most of the commissions set up by the compacts, on 
subjects such as civil defence, marine fisheries and turnpike 
roads, are fact-finding and advisory in character. But some 
cautious “surrenders of sovereignty ” are also being made. 
The Bi-State Development Agency, created by Missouri and 
Illinois because the state boundary cuts off the city of St 
Louis, in Missouri, from a number of its suburbs in Illinois, 
is allowed to construct and own bridges, tunnels and air- 
ports, and to make suggestions for other kinds of public 
service. But, though it may issue bonds on the security of 
revenue from its own facilities, it has no taxing power, 
and may not act without a majority vote from the delegates 
of each state on the agency. 

By far the most advanced stage was reached last year 
when New Jersey and New York set up their Waterfront 
Commission. This was given and is using wide discre- 
tionary powers to refuse licences to work to dockers with 
criminal records. It is also the first agency established by 
compact to have taxing powers ; like the European Iron- 
Steel Community it can finance its operations by a levy 
from the industry it regulates. On the other hand, the 
forest fire compacts—one is already in effect in New 
England and two others were sanctioned this year— 
resemble the North Atlantic Treaty; they provide for 
mutual aid, sharing of training facilities and supreme head- 
quarters for emergency action against one of the most 
serious of nature’s calamities. The purpose of the new 
Board of Higher Education in New England, recently 
created, and the third of its kind, is to save duplication of 
specialised graduate courses by making the region rather 
than the state the effective unit for dividing academic labour. 
It will depend for funds on the state legislatures. 

This growth of the use of interstate compacts, combined 
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with the increasing effectiveness of the regular Stay 
Governors’ Conferences, suggests that collective action by 
regional groups of states could develop in many instinces 
into an alternative to the kind of federal intervent:)n ip 
state affairs that is nowadays in such disfavour. Fo 
instance, draft plans are being discussed for compacts 
covering the Missouri and Columbia River valleys, to which 
both the states concerned and the United States would 
be parties. Thus a large enough unit would be provided 
for effective planning and development, on the lines of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, without the imposition of an 
entirely new regional structure, conceived in Washington, 
which, it is charged, would crush local self-government. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Even though the Democrats lost only two of the seats 
that were being contested in last week’s election in Aluska, 
and now have a majority in both houses of the State | ezis- 
lature, this complete reversal of the 19§2 election results 
does not necessarily indicate a pattern that will be followed 


nationally on November 2nd. Alaska’s record of prophesy- 
ing political trends may be broken this year, for the vor 


iy 


ng 

was strongly influenced by a consideration which docs not 

apply elsewhere, disgust at the Republican refusal to press 
for statehood for the territory. 
* 

Leaders of the two big trade union groups, the American 
Federation of Labour and the Congress of Industrial 
Organisations, have agreed to proceed at once with detailed 
plans for merging, instead of waiting until the troublesome 
jurisdictional rivalries between individual unions have been 
settled. The outcome of the negotiations, if they are success- 
ful, will be the creation of a single labour organisation with 
about 14 million members. 

* 
The federal government has received bids totalling nearly 


$130 million from oil companies for leases, being granted 
for the first time since last year’s tidelands legislation, to 
drill underwater for oil, gas and sulphur on the outer contt- 
nental shelf off the coast of Louisiana. The highest bid was 
$1,220 an acre for one 5,000-acre tract ; the companies will 
also have to pay the government an annual rent of $7 ac 
acre, and royalties of one-sixth on all that they produce 


* 


Food processors are considering commercial production of 
a tomato juice powder, perfected by federal farm scient\'s, 
which would take less shelf space than the tinned juice, ind 
which could be either reconstituted into juice or used 10 
soup or other dishes. 


* 


Correction :—In the article last week on the ele\0 
campaign in Wyoming, an editorial change for which ou 
correspondent was not responsible resulted in the staten-at 
that “Mr Hunt won the nomination in 1952 from Mc 
O’Mahoney.” In fact the late Senator Hunt was electe! 19 
1948 and in 1952 Mr O’Mahoney was the Democriitc 
candidate for the Senate from Wyoming and was dete: od 
by a Republican. 
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Parley in Montreal 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


; ELATIONS between Canada’s two main racial groups 
are conducted on the whole remarkably smoothly. 
[he attempt to achieve a unity in diversity depends abso- 
lutely on the recognition that the one third of Canadians 
whose native language is French, and who are Roman 
Catholic, are never to be absorbed by the majority. If the 
bogey of racial and religious prejudice still lurks in 
Canadians on both sides, responsible people are careful 
not to arouse it. There are groups of French-Canadians 
n almost every part of Canada, but they are concentrated 
i) Quebec. In political terms Quebec is the one solidly 
French-speaking province. No political party can claim to 
be truly national unless it can get support in Quebec as well 
s elsewhere, and the Liberals’ hold on Quebec is one of 
ihe props of their continuing power. 

It was, therefore, a tremendous development in 
Canadian politics when in September the Prime Minister of 
Canada, Mr St. Laurent, launched an attack on the Premier 
of Quebec, Mr Duplessis, which seemed to herald an open 
var between them. Mr Duplessis has been premier of 
Quebec consistently since 1944. He heads a party of his 
wn creation called L’Union Nationale, which-he dominates 
nd rules with an implacable hand. The distribution of pro- 

ncial seats heavily favours the rural areas at the expense 
| the towns, and Mr Duplessis (with the help of some of 
ne older generation of village priests) has brought up rural 
(Quebec on slogans of provincial autonomy. His régime has 

irished on resisting encroachments, real or imaginary, 

y the federal government. The latter has tried to meet this 

‘ploitation of fears which may be natural in a minority by 
ng to great lengths to avoid a conflict. For years it has 
e so fairly successfully, though without abating Mr 
plessis’s demands for “ autonomy.” 
The policy of putting up with insults at almost any cost 
illy became impossible when (as described in The 
cnomist of April 24th) Mr Duplessis imposed a provin- 
| income tax on the people of Quebec after carefully 
‘empting those with incomes between $2,000 and $3,000 
married) who have to pay federal income tax. He had a 
perfect constitutional right to levy income tax, though he 

d no constitutional basis for his claim to “ priority” in 
his field of taxation. Nor was there any basis in law or 
‘n right for the claim advanced by Mr Duplessis’s party 
nat the amount of their income tax should be deductible 
from the federal tax paid by Quebec citizens. But there 


was a certain spurious logic. It was pointed out that if 
Quebec had signed an agreement with Ottawa to “ rent” 
its income tax and corporation tax in return for a federal 
payment—as all the other provinces have—then the federal 
government would have to pay Quebec far more than the 
$20-$25 million which it was trying to levy for itself. The 
spurious logic was enough to make a case for the Quebec 
voters, but not to persuade the federal government or the 
voters in the other provinces. Ottawa, however, could do 
nothing with a gun pointing at its head; though many 
Liberal politicians feared the upshot, the most Mr St. 
Laurent could do last spring was to offer to discuss the 
situation with Mr Duplessis whenever he had any pro- 
posals to make for ending double taxation. 

So the matter stood all summer. The Liberal politicians 
feared that Mr Duplessis had won a master-stroke with his 
own electors in Quebec. They knew that no one could 
challenge him on it in his own province except Mr St. 
Laurent. He alone could echo St. Paul’s boast: “Are they 
Hebrews? So am I,” and add with St. Paul» “ I am more.” 
The native son who had become the second French-speak- 
ing Prime Minister of Canada was the only person who 
could fight the native son who had merely become premier 
of his own province. And Mr St. Laurent is 72. He will 
certainly be succeeded by an English-speaking leader ; and 
then the solution of this federal-provincial quarrel will 
become infinitely more difficult. 


Waiting for Thunder 


Mr St. Laurent, who was very tired and seemed rather 
dispirited in the spring, spent the summer at his country 
cottage at St. Patrick’s, Quebec. In August he achieved a 
great personal success by averting a railway strike which 
had seemed almost inevitable. With the psychological lift 
of this success and the physical lift of a good rest, Mr St. 
Laurent emerged in September in fighting mood. He chose 
Quebec City itself—his home and Mr Duplessis’s strong- 
hold—to wipe out the years of restraint in one slashing, 
devastating attack. For nearly two hours and without any 
prepared text he smote the provincial government hip and 
thigh. His friends said he had been preparing the speech 
“ever since he went into politics” in 1941 ; and nothing 
was left out of the indictment. He hinted at corruption on 
road contracts and in the appointment of provincial judges ; 
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he ridiculed the “autonomy” claims; he declared that 
Quebec was part of Canada and could not get special”treat- 
ment. It looked as though the war between Quebec’s pro- 
vincial government and the federal government, which had 
been so carefully avoided for years, was now inevitable ; 
and many of Mr St. Laurent’s supporters awaited Mr Dup- 
lessis’s answering thunders with some trepidation. 

But the reply was not thunder. — It was a request for 
parley. The unheeded offer to discuss means of avoiding 
double taxation was accepted. A dramatic meeting took 
place at Mr Duplessis’s request. It was held neither in 
Ottawa nor in Quebec City, but in Montreal... Both men 
made a journéy and honour was satisfied. Instead of the 
thunders of war, they came out of their meeting cooing 
gently about a “cordial and satisfactory talk.” Mr Dup- 
lessis says he wants a “ temporary agreement ” with Ottawa 
to prevent double taxation until 1956 when the existing 
tax rental agreements between Ottawa and the other 
provinces expire and the whole basis of federal-provincial 
taxation arrangements must be reviewed. He also promises 
to remove from his income tax act the one ~assertion 
of principle which Ottawa could never accept—the claim to 
priority in direct taxation. The way seems to be clear for 
an agreement which will save Quebec residents from double 
taxation and yet safeguard Ottawa’s tax relations with the 
other provinces. 


It will, however, take great ingenuity to meet Mr 
Duplessis’s insistence on levying his own tax without giving 
him concessions which Ottawa has refused to extend to the 
other provinces. It is clearly impossible to discriminate 
against the co-operating provinces in favour of the one pro- 
vincial government which has been blatantly, noisily and 
arrogantly unco-operative. The people of Quebec are some- 
times-apt to think—and Mr Duplessis has done his best to 
persuade them—that the federal government is dominated 
by the English-speaking majority even when it is led by a 
French-Canadian. But there are also voters in the English- 
speaking provinces who are apt to think that it is dominated 
by its softness for the French-speaking minority. 


Mr St. Laurent’s long postponed attack on Mr Duplessis’s 
intransigent policies was generally popular in the English- 
speaking provinces ; and a tax settlement which appeared to 
give Quebec undue favours could be a political hazard in 
other parts of the country. The solution will have to be a 
very nice balance on both fiscal and political grounds. For 
the moment the ball is with Mr Duplessis. He has under- 
taken to propose changes in his provimcial tax law as a basis 
for a settlement with Ottawa. It remains to be seen whether 


he is ingenious enough to devise proposals which Ottawa 
can accept. 


Politics Across the Rhine 


R ADENAUER went to Paris .this. week leaving a 
thinly-patched quarrel in his cabinet behind him, 
There are two distinct conflicts in the Bonn coalition. One 
is due to the demand for great financial power made by 
the Minister for Refugee Affairs and leader of the All- 
German block (the former BHE), Herr Oberlaender. The 


other is a dispute between Dr Dehler, head of the Free 
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Democratic Party and Herr Strauss, leader of the parli:- 
mentary section of the Christign-Social Union’ (th: i 
Bavarian branch of Dr Adenauer’s party). Forthcoming: 
elections in Bavaria led the political leaders to attack each 

other in public speeches, although their parties are in 
coalition together in Bonn. 


The dispute has deep-seated origins, but its sympton 
were personal accusations. Herr Strauss castigated Dr 
Dehler for publicly opposing the foreign policy of the 
government to which his party belongs, while Dr Dehle: 
attacked Herr Strauss for his recent visit to Paris, which 
is supposed to have been interference in French par! . 
politics. Dr Dehler also spoke of a government “ terror ’ 
and compared some leading Catholic newspapers tha 
support Dr Adenauer with the notorious Jew-baiting D 
Stiirmer. The Free Democrat leader, who is given to 
blurting out his views, also repeated that he was in favou 
of direct talks between the Germans and Soviet leade: 
on the question of reunification, adding that the Germans 
would do better with Mr Malenkov than the Americans 
could. He also reaffirmed his opinion that an all-Germar 
government could digest a minority of Communists, and 
that a certain degree of “ unfreedom” would have to be 
accepted in the Soviet Zone section of such elections. This 
weakening on the German stand for free elections has had 
a mixed reception from supporters of the Free Democrats, 
and is, of course, entirely against Dr Adenauer’s policy. 


Anti-Clerical Suspicion 


Behind this dispute there is a revolt among the Protes- 
tants and the anti-clerical Free Democrats against the 
predominant Catholic influence in West German politics 
and the schools. Criticism has concentrated, internally, 
on the activities of the Minister for Family Affairs, Herr 
Wuermeling. But it has also led to a new development— 
a rapprochement across the frontier with the anti-clerical 
parties in France. This became strong when the EDC 
failed, and Dr Adenauer seemed about to join the French 
MRP in criticising M. Mendés-France. It must be said 
that the Chancellor can no longer be accused of this 
partisanship. Indeed, his experience in London is reported 
to have made him see the French premier in a very favour- 
able light. -But the visit of Herr Strauss to meet French 
parliamentarians gave rise to fresh suspicions in Bonn that 
the Christian-Democrats (some of whom are much more 
extreme Right-wingers than the Chancellor) were still play 
ing. French politics in the Catholic interest. As Herr 
Strauss has been mentioned as a possible future Minister 
of Defence, his critics are doubly watchful of his moves 

On their side, the anti-clerical Free Democrats and 
Socialists feel strong ties with their French counterparts 
It is noticeable that Dr Dehler has a warm spot in his hear‘ 
for M. Mendés-France, and that the Free Democrats and 
Socialists are more inclined to make concessions to the 
French under him than they were when the MRP hac 
charge of French foreign policy. The Liberal and Socialis 
party leaders hope that the French will bring about talk 
with the Russians on German reunification. German 


therefore look to Frenchmen to. serve German interests. 
This is a strange development. There is indeed only one 
way to understand present-day politics in Germany, an! 
that is to see them as part of a politico-religious strugg!< 
which cuts across national boundaries. 
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The 
Shortening 
Days 


SHORT WINTER days, long winter nights, 
emphasise the importance of street lighting 
— for safety, for convenience and for peace 
and order. Street lighting is in the news, 
and all over Britain there are plans to put 
up more lights, better lights — electric 
lights. 


The new street lamps are efficient, 
economical, helpful to motorists, pedes- 
trians, and all who use the streets. But as 
street lighting plans develop, more elec- 


tricity will be used. This is good news. 
Why? 


It’s a matter of balance. As more elec- 
tricity is used in more ways, the different 
loads—occurring, in the main, at different 
times of the day—keep the generating 
plant more fully employed. And continu- 
ous full output from the power stations 
helps to reduce the cost of electricity. 





50% MORE POWER 


40 NEW POWER STATIONS 





LEATHER 
UPHOLSTERY 


MAKES YOUR 
A LASTING INVESTMENT 


Real leather is unique for its enduring comfort and 
luxurious appearance. So, even if this refinement 
involves a little extra cost, you will be more proud 
of your car and, when the time comes to re-sell, 
your good judgment will be more than rewarded, 


NEW CAR 


“YOUR CAR AND YOUR COMFORT” is the title of a booklet on the virtues 


of leather upholstery and gives an up-to-date 


available with leather upholstery. 








@ 


Write to: 


By Appointment Wine Merchants (aa to the late King George V2 


To promote Goodwill 


# BETWEEN FRIENDS 


What could be more effec- 
tive, and agreeable, than a 
case of Harvey’s Wines 
from thecelebrated “Bristol 
Milk” cellars? Each and 
every one of these cases 
contains wines of fragrance 
and nobility, the selection 
of which has been guided 
by the wine wisdom of 150 
years. Choose with well- 
laced confidence, there- 
ore; or send for the com- 
plete Gift List offering 
several alternatives to- 
gether with illustrated price 
brochure. 


The charge includes carriage 
and packing, and any case will 
be delivered to any address in 
Great Britain in time for 
Christmas, if the order is 
received by December 14th. 





"Bright te tie Last Drop” 


Case No. 1—40/- 

1 bottle Falanda Sherry, 
superior rich golden. 

1 bottle Brown Cap Port, old 
tawny. 

Case No. 3—S0/6 

1 bottle Fino Sherry, light 
pale dry. 

1 bottle White Cap Port, old 
full tawny, dry. 

1 bottle Sauternes Supérieur. 

Case No. 5—60/- 

1 bottle Merienda Sherry, pale 
medium dry. 

1 bottle Select Shooting Sherry, 
full golden. 

1 bottle Club Port, old light 
tawny, special. 

Case No. 7—T75/- 

1 bottle Bristol Dry Sherry, 
very superior old fino. 

1 bottle The Directors’ Bin 
Port, very superior old 
tawny, dry. 

1 bottle Harvey’s Réserve 
Cuvée Champagne. 


JOHN 
HARVEY 


& SONS LTD. (Founded 1796) 


12 DENMARK ST., BRISTOL 1 


Bristol 27661 


London Office: 40 KING STREET 
ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1, Trafalgar 4436 
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Publicity Committee, Leather Trade House, Barter Street, London, W.C.1. 
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OLEX OWNERS can be found in 
R ali parts of the world, and Rolex 
watches are often subjected to test in : : 
some exotic places. A letter from a : = —— 
customer once took us, for instance, : : 
to Sukkur, in Pakistan, where the 
mile-long Barrage spans the River 
Indus. This particular customer was 
standing on the Barrage when he had 
the misfortune-to drop his watch over 
the parapet. 

It fell twenty-seven feet, and dis- 
appeared with a twinkle into twenty- 
three feet of water. 


eer 


The Barrage divers volunteered to 
search; it took them two hours of 
rooting about in thick mud _ before 
they brought to the surface the little 
mud-encrusted object that was the 
missing Oyster. 

Was it damaged? No. Stopped? No. 
Washed and dried, that Rolex was 
found to be completely intact and 
still going. 





That was just one Rolex. But it ; 
demonstrates the incredibly fine scaiie ne 
workmanship of the men who made | ——---- 3 
those pin-head parts and set them in 
place. And it demonstrates, too, the 
extraordinary efliciency of the Rolex 
Oyster case — the case that was de- 
signed and developed by Rolex, the 
first, and still the foremost, water- 
proof case in the world. 

And even if you'll never go to 
Sukkur, to stand on the Indus 
Barrage, even if you and your watch 
lead the quietest of quiet lives, don’t 
think that your watch needs no 
protection. There are so many enemies 
— dust and dirt, water, perspiration 
— and they must be guarded against. 
But you need have no worry if your 
watch is of the same fine family as 
this old Indian campaigner, the Rolex 
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that fell from the Indus Barrage. “* It fell twenty-seven feet and disappeared with a twinkle into twenty-three feet of water” 


— 


THE ANATOMY 
OF TIME 


%* This is a true story, taken from a letter a 
written by the customer in question (Mr. H. A 
W. Oddin-Taylor of London, W.1) to the Pen 
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Rolex Watch Company Limited. The original A faseinating, illustrated book,record'n2 
> ak Rian ; . As from now, all Rolex Oyster man’s di reoecupation with time 
letter may be inspected at the offices of The Perpetuals are graced by the new, Bo sciasaemeeal danas the earliest record 
Rolex Watch Company, 18 rue du Marché, slimmer Oyster case, guaranteed to The smooth-running, silent, self- device to the split-second accuracy 
Geneva, Switzerland. withstand temperatures from10° F winding “rotor” keeps Rolex the modern watch. For your free « 


to 180° F and to resist pressure to Oyster Perpetuale fully wound write to the Rolex Watch Co. Lid. 
a depth of 150 feet under water. automatically. personal or business stationery. 














Proudly acclaimed as the first really waterproof watch in the 
world, the Rolex Oyster is still unbeaten and unbeatable. The 
Oyster case uses the most reliable method of waterproofing — 
the self-sealing action of one metal upon another—and: dust 
and damp can try in vain to harm the accurate movement, 
The Rolex Red Seal attached to any Rolex watch is a further 
proof of perfection. It is a sign used by Rolex to show that the 


Swiss Government have tested the watch to which it is attached 

and have awarded it one of their coveted official Timing 

Certificates, together with the proud title of chronometer. 

A landmark in the history of 


Time measurement 


ROLEX Chronometer — Official Timepiece of Panagra Alrit* 


Tae Rotex Watch Company Limrrep(H. Wilsdorf, Governing Director), GENRVA, SWITZERLAND and 1 GREEN 5° 
Mayram, Lonpon, W.1, and Tam AmmRioan Rotex Watou Conporation, 680 Firra AvENUB, New You« 
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Discords in Budapest 


HE Hungarian Communists have recently been washing 
their dirty linen in public in a more than usually 
oectacular way. On the one hand, Istvan Kovacs, first 
cretary of the Budapest Communist Party, has admitted— 


his own words “calmly and boldly "—that in the past ~ 


many comrades have been convicted on the basis of 
“ fictitious and false charges”; the task of rehabilitating 
-hem is now, according to Kovacs, in full swing. And, on 
the other hand, there have been a whole series of admissions 

in a report by the Politburo, in speeches by Party 
leaders, in the columns of the press—that Hungary is 
ndergoing a serious economic crisis. 

The picture that emerges from this spate of criticism is 

niliar enough. It is summed up in Istvan Kovacs’ cri 
e cceur. 

For years we have been repeating the slogan: “ Produce 

more, better and cheaper,” and in reality, apart from some 

,onourable exceptions, we are producing less, worse and 

dearer—and at the same time we want to live better. 

The housewife is facing the winter with a serious 
shortage of fuel, inadequate food supplies, and a grave 
scarcity of many necessary consumer goods ; if she finds 
what she wants, as likely as not it will be both very expen- 
sive and very shoddy. In the factories production costs 
go up, while productivity goes dewn ; and industry is losing 

st sums through rejects, the “ squandering ” of materials, 

the “light-hearted thievery” that many people 
apparently indulge in freely as a means of supplementing 
their wages. In many branches of industry, in the building 
trade, in agriculture, .there is a serious labour shortage. 
But at the same time unemployment, the existence of which 
was roundly denied by Rakosi a month ago, has now been 
guardedly admitted by the Hungarian TUC which has 
found it necessary to make more generous provision for 


«“ Anti-Peasant Mood ” 


This confusion’ in the labour market is mainly a by- 
product of the régime’s efforts to carry out the “new 


course” economic policy introduced in June last year. 
Bur there is also loud and continuous lamentation over the 
failure of the planners to embark with sufficient resolution 


on this new course. It appears that after great delay invest- 
were cut by 40 per cent, but their re-distribution is 

proceeding at a snail’s pace and heavy industry continues 
the biggest share. According to Kovacs, 

Our economic leaders... have shown themselves in- 
ble, during 1§ months, of organising the switch-over 
ir well-developed industry to the mass production of 
imer goods, 

‘he public has been repeatedly promised higher living 
rds, but the measures” needed to carry out these 
es have been neglected. Purchases of consumer 
goocs have apparently gone up; but this has been made 
Possible, not by increased production, but by a drawing 
<rves which, it is said, cannot go on any longer. 
lhe failure to carry out the economic policy is not only 
uc to the inefficiency or conservatism of the economic 
Planners. It is also due to strong opposition to the “ new 
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course” throughout the Party. It seems that in spite of 
warnings from the Central Committee—the first was given 
about a year ago—resistance has continued to mount. There 
has been “indecision, doubts and wavering”; there 
has also been “ “wing narrow-mindedness” and 2 
“ recurrent anti-peasant mood.” Critics of the new policy 
maintain that Hungary’s present economic troubles are due 
to the undue haste with which the government granted 
concessions to the peasants and tried to raise the workers’ 
living standards. They urge that the situation should be 
remedied by cutting down the workers’ purchasing power, 
and even more that of the peasants, by various restrictive 
measures, and by a temporary lowering of living standards. 
With such divided councils within the Party, it is not 
surprising that the planners have hesitated to initiate far- 
reaching changes. 

The party leaders, however, have set their faces firmly 
against any abandonment of the new line. Mihaly Farkas, 
a member of the Politburo, has declared, “ Our Party and 
Government will not deviate one iota from the policy of 
the new phase ”; and those leaders—even those “high up 
in the leadership "—who fail to pull their weight will be 
vigorously eliminated. The day before Farkas uttered these 
dark threats against recalcitrants, four deputy ministers 
were kicked out in a reorganisation of some of the economic 
ministries. 

For the time being the régime seems to be set on a 
genuine effort to improve living standards ; and it looks 
as if the reason is alarm at its growing unpopularity among 
the Hungarian people. It has recently admitted that it first 
embarked on the “ new course.” fifteen months ago because 
of the urgent need to “restore as soon as possible relations 
of confidence with the working masses and to strengthen 
the foundations of the proletarian dictatorship.” The need 
appears to be so urgent again to-day that Istvan Kovacs 
was moved to appeal to Party members to recapture the 
spirit of 1945, when the Party reacted to its crushing defeat 
at the polls with a burst of crusading enthusiasm. 


A New Era in Honduras 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HE elections in Honduras are not yet completed, but 
there are already signs that this small and backward 
Latin American state, which until recently was subject to a 
prolonged dictatorship and is now arousing much interest 
among Communists, may take a new political direction. 
After an election campaign in which tempers ran very high 
and there were some armed clashes, the Liberals, under a 
young doctor, Ramon Villeda Morales, have, surprisingly, 
Come out on top. But as they did not obtain an absolute 
majority, there will have to be run-off elections in nine out 
of seventeen districts on Sunday. Upsets are still possible, 
but it looks as if the Liberals will achieve victory against 
their divided opponents—the National Party led by the 
82-year-old ex-dictator, Tiburcio Carias Andino, and the 
National Reform Movement which is opposed to the return 
of the strong-arm régime of Carias, and is led by a former 
vice-president, Abraham Williams. 
The retiring president, Sr. Juan Manuel Galvez, who 
remained aloof from the election fight, has granted Honduras 
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more civil freedom than it has known in most of its history, 
and has started it on a path of economic and social develop- 
ment. Galvez rose to be minister of war under the 
dictatorship of General Tiburcio Carias, and it was generally 
expected that he would more or less continue the policies 
of his predecessor. Such, however, was not the case. 
President Galvez, in his nearly six years in office, has 
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gradually granted civil liberties. He has allowed the 
principal opposition party, the Liberals, to reorganise ; in 
municipal elections last year, the latter were able to gain 
control of a considerable number of the smaller municipali- 
ties. Freedom of the press has been re-established, and the 
newspapers are now full of violent political criticism. 

The most startling event of the Galvez régime was the 
nine-week strike of banana workers last May, June and 
July. The walk-out started more or less spontaneously in 
the port city of Cortez and spread rapidly throughout the 
holdings of the United and Standard Fruit Companies as 
soon as the workers saw that the government was not going 
to attempt to crush it. The strike was well-organised and 
received support from all sections of the community. It 
was marked by an almost complete lack of violence, and 
was finally settled by the intervention of President Galvez, 
on terms which for the first time gave the country a 
functioning trade union movement. On August 28th the 
union of workers of the United Fruit Company was formally 
established. In the meantime, the workers of Tegucigalpa 
and some provincial towns also began to organise them- 
selves, with the blessing and positive help of the government. 

The Galvez government has also started the country on 
the road to economic progress. It has carried out an exten- 
sive road-building programme in a country which because 
of lack of transportation facilities has been cut up into 
a series of valleys almost completely separated one from 
another. A National Bank was established for the first 
time and a Development Bank was also set up. Though 
endowed with only very limited capital, the latter has done 
a remarkable amount of work in developing the nation’s 
agiculture, and in making a small start towards industrialisa- 
tion. If Dr Villeda’s victory is confirmed, the prospects of 
consolidating and enlarging this work of economic develop- 
ment seem to be good. 
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Trade Fair at Baghdad 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HE British Trade Fair in. Baghdad, ‘which King 
Faisal II will open next Monday, has been conceived 
on a considerable scale. With all the usual amenities and 
facilities found on these occasions, it will also provide a 
cinema (showing the Everest film), an ice rink with British 
skating stars—and free skating for the public—and tele- 
vision for the first time in Iraq, or indeed in the Middle 
East. Some dozens of pavilions, flanked by gardens and 
demonstration areas, will accommodate the wares of British 
exhibitors of vehicles, cycles and caravans, textiles, radio 
and telecommunications equipment, sanitary and medical 
goods, engineering and building materials, stores and 
fittings of every kind, foodstuffs and furnishings, agricul- 
tural machinery, chemicals, jewellery, leathergoods, and 
much more besides. 

The enterprise is interesting and courageous. It is being 
organised by British Overseas Fairs, Limited (an ad / 
creation of the FBI) and is blessed by the Board of Trade. 
Its object is to show not only Iraqis but the visitors who 
are expected from all over the region, from Turkey to 
Pakistan, what British industry has to offer to the Middle 
Eastern markets which are now so progressive and various 
in their demands, and in some cases—notably Iraq itseli— 
so immensely enriched by the oil industry. Although 
British policy has many €ritics east of Suez, and Ang]o- 
phobia is too often a competitive asset of journalists and 
party spokesmen, yet these emotions by no means permeate 
the whole public, and are at their least among the trading 
classes ; the stalls at the Fair will therefore be judged on 
their merits, and exhibitors must blame only themselves 
if they fail to interest the public. At the same time govern- 
ment departments and leading local contractors will be able 
to assess and compare many potential offers of British 
assistance, in capital equipment and in expert services, for 
the new works of construction, irrigation and transport. 


A Long Tradition 


If such offers prove acceptable, it will fit in well with a 
long tradition of British help and supply to Middle Eastern 
countries, where during the nineteenth century British 
pioneer work included railway construction, steamships, 
irrigation and many other works of practical development. 
Since 1900 British engineers have carried out work of 
many kinds for the governments of all these countries, and 
British manufacturers have retained a leading place in ll 
these markets. The goods and services to be placed o1 
offer at the Trade Fair will therefore be regarded as comin 
from a source long familiar and respected. 

The background conditions in these countries ought | 
be fairly familiar, even to those exhibitors who have n 
previously visited them, through the excellent report © 
the trade mission under Sir Edward Benthall which visite 
the Middle East late in 1953. No doubt they will realise th 
significant differences between the countries, and the need 
for first-class and sympathetic technical advice, for the best 
of local agents and salesmanship, and for designs and 
qualities acceptable to the local market. At the same time 
local governments and merchants will obviously be {ar 
more willing to buy from those who are themselves buyers 
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the country’s exports rather than from those concerned 

ly to sell their own goods. 
Such efforts are justified by the importance of markets, 
ther for capital goods and works or for consumer goods, 
ince the wealth from the oil wells has begun to pour fast 
the Treasuries, and less directly into the private 
kets, of Iraq, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia and Qatar, and will 
n be again pouring into those of Persia. But in addition 
ome national feeling in favour of diversifying foreign 
chases and contract-giving, the competition of conti- 
ntal and American suppliers is strong ; it has already 
fected the British position in Saudi Arabia, Syria and 
ebanon, and is threatening it in Iraq and Kuwait. Anxiety 
enter new markets has led German and other suppliers 
| contractors to quote prices lower than the British and 
o show a zeal in salesmanship markedly exceeding the 
British. Increase or even maintenance of the British share 
in the development of Middle Eastern markets and services 
will demand intelligent and untiring effort. The Baghdad 
Trade Fair is an excellent step in the right direction—but 

only a step. 


A Greek View of Cyprus 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ATHENS 


HE United Nations Assembly’s decision to include 

Cyprus on its agenda was greeted in Greece and Cyprus 
as a national victory: and the government in Athens, with 
its congratulatory telegrams, did nothing to diminish the 
rejoicing. Nevertheless a section of the press and of public 
opinion did not fail to observe that this “ victory ” does not 
imply success in the final result, and that the arithmetic of 
the vote makes a satisfactory solution by the Assembly pro- 
blematical to say the least. 

The Greeks, conscious of the wisdom of the old French 
proverb, “ It is better to sell your goat than to go to law about 
it,” feel somewhat sceptical about the ability of a big inter- 
national assembly. to advance their territorial claims. Some 
of them, on the other hand, are worried about the present 
tension and would be relieved to see a United Nations ruling 
which led to an improvement in the situation. These argue 
that the Assembly’s resolution of September 23rd will have 
helped matters if it made the British Government realise 
how strongly its brusquely negative attitude is opposed by 
international public opinion. They argue further that the 
British should do nothing to make matters worse, but on the 
contrary should by some gestures of good will try to restore 
a more calm and orderly atmosphere. In accordance with 
the same line of reasoning, certain foreign diplomatic circles 
in Athens have been talking about a United Nations resolu- 
tien which postponed a final decision on Cyprus until next 


year. and meanwhile called on the two parties to begin talks. | 


Time, however, is perhaps a double-edged weapon. 
Marshal Papagos’s government, which has staked all its 
Prestige on the formula, “ Enosis and nothing but enosis,” 
Would find it difficult to accept a compromise without losing 
a great deal of face. If, faute de mieux, it did accept a com- 
Promse recommendation by the Assembly, this would only 
be in the hope that by September, 1955, international 


public opinion will be able to operate more effectively 
on ie Greek side. 
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It must also be remembered that further delay in reaching 
a settlement runs the risk of prolonging and increasing the 
present tension in Greco-Turkish relations, whose effects are 
already serious. Most Greeks have looked on the deteriora- 
tion in Anglo-Greek relations as a disagreement between 
friends ; but the indignation caused by articles in the Turkish 
press and by the attitude of the government in Ankara have 
reawakened all the old bitterness and suspicions of the Greeks 
for the Turks. 


A Reasonable Solution ? 


Moreover, so long as the Cyprus problem drags on un- 
settled, the Communists will lose no opportunity of stirring 
the muddy waters. Soviet radio stations, for instance, which 
when discussing Cyprus have been championing Greek 
nationalism when broadcasting in the Greek language, and 
Turkish nationalism when broadcasting in Turkish, have 
been showing a perfect knowledge of the history of Greco- 
Turkish relations and of the shades of opinion in both 
countries. A rebuff for Greece at Uno, moreover, would 
inevitably be attributed in Greece to American indifference— 
as the Greek government has warned Washington—and this 
would clearly be a great asset for those who are trying to stir 
up anti-western feeling among the Greek people: 

The Greeks do not underestimate or disregard the British 
Gevernment’s fear that if it made any real Concession it 
might lead to others, so that instead of disarming the 
nationalist movement by the grant of real self-government, 
it would risk the complete abandonment of the island and the 
strategic interests which it represents. But if the British 
interests in Cyprus are indeed purely strategic—and it is 
hard to see what else. they can be—would it not be possible 
to find some practical means of separating them from the 
civil administration of the island in such a way that they are 
positively safeguarded in the future ? If the military com- 
mand remained responsible for all the defence and strategic 
needs of the island while its civil administration remained 
in the hands of the Cypriots, with every reasonable safe- 
guard for the Turkish minority, would this not give everyone 
concerned everything that they could reasonably demand ? 


Perhaps such a solution depends too much on restraint and 
good sense. But unless an effort is made to reach it, too 
many precious things will be left to the mercy of time and 
the evil forces which are working not only against the 
interests of Britain and Greece but also of western democracy 
in general. 


Hopes and Fears at Kyoto 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N one of their rare public entertainments by the Japanese, 
the hundred delegates from ten nations who attended 
the Institute of Pacific Relations conference at Kyoto were 
treated to a lively presentation of the Noh play “ Shojo.” 
The theme, intentionally or accidentally, was at once 
instructive and symbolic. It described how a peaceful 


Japanese merchant had won happiness and prosperity by, 
firstly, remaining faithful to ancient family and racial tradi- 
tions, and, secondly, making friends with a Chinese. 
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This may be an over-simplification of the argument 
presented by the Japanese delegates to the conference, but 
it could have been an excellent text for their sermons. The 
Japanese were full of self-pity, if not self-help. They 
wanted, they demanded, more markets and more foreign 
capital, But they were anxious, also, to avoid “ foreign” 
(i.e. western) involvements and reciprocal commitments. 
(The beams of the Indian delegates were positively radio- 
active at this line.) They felt that Asians were Asians, that 
Japanese and Chinese were Asians, and that American help, 
while essential, was embarrassing because it had so many 
irksome strings attached to it. Surely, though, it was 
possible to have your rice and eat it too. 

The enigmatic shades of the absent Communist Chinese 
—who alone could have cast any light on the prospects of 
trade with che mainland—were not the only ghosts at the 
conference table. There was also the unhappy spectre of 
Owen Lattimore, who haunted the uneasy American dele- 
gates. Freshly re-indicted for perjury in the United States, 
he was suspected, although in absentia, to be still subtly 
poisoning the innocent wells of the IPR’s influence. This 
meant, of course, that the American endowments. for the 
IPR might be in jeopardy. Representatives of the 
American-endowed Free Asia movement (soon to be re- 
christened the Asian Foundation), who were named as 
observers at the IPR conference, were indeed discreetly 
withdrawn because of fears that their powerful non- 
governmental supporters might cancel their dollars if the 
body was identified with the IPR. 


Feeding the Gentle Animals 


In a curious but enlightening fashion, therefore, the 
Kyoto conference of the IPR—the first in Japan since the 
eve of the Manchurian incident which sparked the Pacific 
war—has again exposed the confusions of both American 
and Japanese policy. The Japanese expect help from 
everyone—Communist China, Nationalist China, the 
United States, the Soviet and the sterling bloc—without 
committing themselves to any hard reciprocal responsi- 
bilities. And the Americans are hag-ridden by the fear that 
they may be thought to be in some way supporting 
Communism in Asia by even discussing the causes which 
promote the appeal of the Communist cause. 


Other Asian attitudes were similarly confused and con- 
fusing. Indian and Pakistani rivalry at the conference was 
intense, reflex and childish, leading to the doubtless 
apocryphal report that one Moslem delegate complained 
bitterly that the Japanese press had deliberately refrained 
from photographing him feeding the tame deer at Nara 
while concentrating on closeups of a Hindu delegate hand- 
ing out biscuits to the gentle animals. 

Yet, with all this double talk, pettiness and self-deception, 
it will be a tragic pity if the IPR dissolves because of 
American fearfulness or Japanese expediency. At Kyoto, 
there was at least a free exchange of views and thought, 
no matter how muddied or muddled. The frustrations, 
arrogances and evasions were themselves illuminating. And 
the evidence that neutralism as a non-Communist Asian 
policy is gaining ground was both a challenge and a warn- 
ing. There were provocative asides, too, as, for instance, 
the haunting remark by an acidulous Asian delegate: “ The 
Japanese are not true Asians—they are Orientals trying to 
be Occidentals too.” 
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Kekkonen’s Come-Back 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HE Finnish government crisis, which has ended y 
the formation of Dr Kekkonen’s fifth governme: 

coalition of Agrarians and Social Democrats, began 
month with a dispute over food prices. The Agra: 
had demanded increased prices for farm products, and 
Social Democrats responded ‘by demanding lower { 
prices, a general lowering of purchase taxes, and a red 
tion of interest. rates. The dispute came to a head w! 
Mr Toerngren, the Swedish Party premier leading 
uneasy coalition, was on holiday in Denmark, and 
leaders of the two main government parties held a se 
of private meetings to seek a compromise. The p: 
minister was informed that these talks were taking p! ; 
but not that they had, by early October, developed in: ; 
discussion about the possibility of forming a new coalit: 
government consisting of seven Social Democrats, 
Agrarians and an independent expert. 

There was considerable indignation in Finland a: 
manner in which these discussions were conducted. 1 
chairman of the Swedish Party group in the Diet wen: 
far as to say that: “This case’ of ministers schemin 
against their own government is extraordinary and uni 
in Finnish parliamentary history” ; and it was suggest: 
that Dr Kekkonen’s part in these manceuvres might 
explained by the fact that the presidential election 
approaching. Certainly public opinion has been shoc! 
by the similarity of these circumstances to those wh 
surrounded Dr Kekkonen’s resignation as prime minis‘: 
last November, when, the day after he resigned, he releas:! 
to the Agrarian press details of secret negotiations 
the Russian Minister in Helsinki of which the cabinet h 
not been aware. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that Mr Toe: 
gren’s compromise plan to resolve the economic differer 
proved unacceptable to either party, and he handed in | 
resignation to the President. Thereupon fresh talks v 
started between the Agrarians and the Social Democra 
and the Finnish trade union federation threatened to ©: 
a general strike at the end of the month unless a satisfact 
economic programme was produced. 

[The new programme endorsed by the two parties involv) 
considerable concessions from both sides and include 
lower food prices; an increase in the subsidies paid [0 
farmers ; a reduction in the bank rate and lower inte 
on mortgage loans ; and the acceptance of the trade uni 
federation’s revised plan for pegging wages to the cos! 
living index. On the political side, the Social Democr:': 
gain one seat in the cabinet, while the Agrarians hold ¢: 


ig 


. posts of prime minister and foreign minister.] 


This crisis has not enhanced the reputation of the gove' 
ment in Finland. But Dr Kekkonen has once again prov: ! 
himself the most astute of the politicians. He is perhaps ('\: 
only maa capable of steering a coalition through the di’ 
cult economic waters ahead. Whether he can also, in ‘5 
foreign policy, achieve the confidence of both Russia a! 
the western democracies remains to be seen. There is "? 
other figure on the political horizon today who has show" 
himself capable of superseding Dr Kekkonen in these tas\ 
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GUIDED MISSILES 


T is still uncertain whether the aggressor or defender will hold the initiative in combat 
] with guided weapons. Pilotless interceptors show great potentialities, but on the 
other hand pilotless bombers may have to be attacked and out-manoeuvred at three 
times the speed of sound. These are not academic problems. In otr defence we and the 
NATO partners require to invent weapons that can fly, and indeed think, automatically 
at 2,000 mph. Though missile development is a single technology it is at the same time 
a synthesis of three sciences—one involves supersonic aerodynamics and servo mech- 
anics, another is miniature electronics, and the third concerns novel propulsion systems. 
At supersonic speeds air instead of flowing round the structure becomes intransigent 
and so the familiar lines of the jet aircraft give way to the sharp, needle-like appearance 
of missiles that must force a path through air when it behaves like an unyielding fluid. 
The electronics systems are intrinsically complex and the task 6f making miniature com- 
ponents—microtronics is the new word—and re-designing them to work in high tem- 
peratures is as difficult as the original research required to establish their feasibility. 
The day is coming when not only the radio valve but its associated components will be 
replaced by a speck of matter. Hundreds, and perhaps, thousands of radio valves are 
needed for airborne computing, navigational and guidance systems if the missile is to 
perform automatically and work out continuously its own best strategy. But instead of 
filling up a large room all this may soon be compressed into printed circuits measuring 
but a few inches. In the propulsion field more and more thrust can be extracted from 
within progressively smaller envelopes; indeed the extraordinary point has now been 
reached when 10,000 equivalent thrust horsepower and more is to be wrung from a 
simple tube 12 or so inches in diameter. In each of these different aspects of missile 
development the arrangement of small, and in some cases microscopic, pieces of new 
materials such as titanium and germanium present boundless capabilities. 


The financial responsibility of building one science within another has naturally been . 


complicated by the fact that missile facilities had to be superimposed on those already 
required for the production of air exports and manned air weapons. The development of 
missiles has, in practice, depended largely on the major prime contractors. The Bristol 
Aeroplane Company was one of the pioneers in automatic air warfare: it took years 
to persuade some early test vehicles to fly straight without tumbling. After that they 
had to be controlled, then made to control. themselves and fight automatically. 

All this is a job that must be done. The sooner such weapons are perfected the safer 
we shall be because, as Sir Winston Churchill has said, the more powerful these air 
weapons become, the less chance there is that any aggressor would dare to use them. 


THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY LIMITED 
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Balancing the Bushels 


At first glance, the meeting of the International 
Wheat Council in London last week was hardly a 
resounding success. The hoped-for broadening of the 
agreement, on which the council placed so much im- 
portance at its June meeting, came to naught. Italy 
rejoined with a small import quota of 100,000 tons, but 
Britain, which, as the largest importing country, is essen- 


tial to a broader agreement, remained aloof. Argentina, 


the major “outside” exporter, did not apply for 
admittance ; nor did Turkey. In the communiqué pub- 
lished after the meeting the council did not cry over 
spilt milk. It simply affirmed—as it did in June—that 
all exporting and importing countries have a mutual 
nterest in preventing a collapse in world wheat prices. 
And the Council emphasised again that the agreement 
would be more effective if it covered a substantially 
larger share of world trade. 

But before the meeting is judged a failure two things 

uld be considered: it was never likely that Britain 
iid join the present agreement ; and the immediate 
need for a broader membership has become less pressing. 
ce the council met in June, the outlook for wheat 
tices has improved. Nature, so embarrassingly lavish 
previous years, called a new tune. Canada has 
ered most from the bad weather, and has had one of 

© worst harvests in its history. The crop is now 
expected to amount to no more than 270 million bushels, 

s than half the 614 million bushels gathered last year, 

d only a small portion of the crop will consist of high 

lity wheat. 

In the United States, where acreage restrictions were 
alrcady in force, the spring wheat crop has suffered and 
the total harvest, at 960 million bushels, is nearly 200 
milion smaller than last year. It is still early to guess 
the Australian crop, but in present conditions it is 
expected to be about 150 million bushels—so0 million 


less than last year. Nothing can yet be said about the 
crop in Argentina, except that the weather there has 
been favourable so far and that the acreage is slightly 
larger than last year, when 230 million bushels ‘were 
harvested. In Europe the harvests have also suffered, 
but more in quality than in quantity. 

These smaller crops do not spell shortage, even in 
Canada. The table overleaf, though its figures are 
necessarily tentative, points to a significant reduction 
in supplies only in Canada, where the carry-over into 
next season may be about 400 million bushels, compared 
with §90 million in 1953-54. The carry-over in the 
United States may rise by about 40 million bushels to 
940 million, and the Australian carry-over may fall 
by about 10 million bushels to 90 million. Argentina 
had a carry-over of around 100 million bushels in 
1953-54. As the communqué recognises, the prospec- 
tive surplus is still massive. But the burden has been 
lightened in Canada, and has grown only a little heavier 


in the United States. Moreover, demand on the world - 


market for the higher grades of wheat has increased, 
owing partly to the poor harvests in Europe and partly 
to the running down of stocks. In particular, Britain 
having consumed the large official stocks built up before 
de-control last year may need to buy an extra 500,000 
tons or so this season. 

The change in the outlook may be marginal, but 
buyers have noticed it. Until recently they were 
chronically bearish ; now they generally concede that 
the exporters can probably hold prices at about present 
levels. Hence British support for the agreement is less 
urgently needed. Moreover, some importing members 
are now less lukewarm in their support. No one is rash 
enough to suppose that prices are going to rise appreci- 
ably. Indeed, some further weakening in prices 
of the lower grades of soft wheat and of Canadian 
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wheat seems quite possible. Soft American wheats, 
and Australian wheat, have for some time been 
selling at about their equivalent of the minimum price. 
But suppose there were another poor harvest next year. 
The assurance of minimum supplies at the maximum 
price might then become worth having. And importers 
who were sceptical of the value of an agreement with- 
out Britain also appear to be more willing to see the 
present one through to its end on July 31, 1956. The 
council’s comnfuniqué suggests that the members are 








PROSPECTIVE SUPPLIES AND CARRY-OVER IN 1954/55 
{million bushels) 

United States} Canada | Australia 
Carry-over from 1953/54....} 900 590 100 
PrOGGCUNE 65 Jk so Siekews | 960 | 270 150 
Total supply ...... 1,860 | 860 250 

Less: ° 

Domestic consumption ....| 700 160 80 
DADO oii insCeeian a weet 220 500 80 
Carry-over into 1955/56 .... | 940 400 90 





SALES UNDER INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 
(metric tons) 








Sales to As percentage 
GQuota | Oct. 8th of quota 
Exporting country: i 
FOUSTTWEE Ss Ss ce cee ' 1,208,000 650,000 | 54% 
eT”, a ee | 4,107,000 | 1,448,000 35% 
United States ......] 5,273,000 | . 893,000 | 17% 
| 





looking towards the continuation of the agreement, in 
one form or another, in 19565 negotiations for its 
renewal are to be held in London in the middle of 
next year ; they will be open to all countries. 

The air of amicability pervading the meeting of the 
council seems to have extended even to questions of 
. price. Some importers naturally dropped heavy hints 
about the desirability of lower prices, but suggestions 
for lowering the present maximum of $1.55 a bushel 
(for No. 1 Manitoba wheat, ex Fort William) did not 
gain general support among importers. Naturally 
with negotiations for a new agreement less than a year 
away, to make an issue of the price question now 
would be futile. 

It is far less likely now that the exporters will call 
on the importers to take up their quotas in full at the 
minimum price, for those quotas have a better chance 
of being taken up without a formal “put”. Purchases 
under the agreement (which may represent sales several 
months forward) have in fact been running much 
above the levels of last season. In the first ten weeks 
of this season purchases totalled 3 million tons, equiva- 
lent to nearly one-third of the total quotas of 10.6 mil- 
lion tons and twice as high as in the same period of 
last season. 

As the table shows, the three main exporting coun- 
tries in the agreement have not shared equally in the 
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improvement of sales. The most startling change f:; 
occurred in Australia. A little while ago Australia w, 
at its wit’s end to sell wheat. Now, thanks mainly 
unexpectedly large sales to India, and to a lesser exte,: 
to Germany, Australia (the only major non-dollar su 
plier in the agreement) has sold over half its quo 
and the whole quota is believed to be committe 
Canada has already sold over one-third of its quo 
Sales by the United States have lagged in comparis 
with the rest, although they are over 100,000 
higher than in the same period of last season. Sell 
pressure from the United States may increase, howe. 
as it attempts to move more wheat under its expand 
programme for the disposal of surplus commoditi 
And the United States is unlikely, this season, to allo 
Argentina again to set the pace and increase its expo 
to the free market at America’s expense. 

In the last few months the wheat agreement h 
moved into calmer waters, and the danger of shi . 
wreck during its remaining life seems unlikely. If tho 
is so, its supporters would be able to claim that it ha 
fulfilled its functions of keeping prices within the boun 
daries that it defined. Equally Britain, as the majo 
outsider, would be able to claim that its refusal 
participate had not damaged the agreement. In pra 
tice there has been neither tangible gain nor loss 
Obviously Britain would not refuse to enter negotiation 
for a new agreement, and its absence from the presen 
one has probably increased its bargaining power ; 
whether the agreement really helps the exporters—eac!i 
of whom is a single seller—to prevent a collapse in price 
is arguable, but the exporters themselves made it clea 
that they wanted Britain back. But before the stag 
of negotiation is reached, there is some hard thinkin 
to be done on all sides. 
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Airlines and Air Fares 


IR transport is too young an industry, one would 
{ \& have thought, to fall into the common error of older 
ms of transport and under-price its services. Yet 
s is the reason for the decision taken last week by 
» airlines, meeting in Venice to increase tourist fares 
Europe by about § per cent. The introduction of 
irist fares inside Europe eighteen months ago greatly 
reased air travel, but it has reduced their profits. 
‘itish European Airways, 96 per cent of whose services 
re tourist, earned just enough during the first year 
ourist flights to cover its operating expenses, leaving 
margin for amortisation and depreciation nor for 
erest payments on the loans that paid for the airline’s 
dernised fleet, probably the finest in Europe. Its 
apetitors did no better ; Sabena, the Belgian airline, 
corted bitterly that receipts on traffic had dropped 
ore than 9 per cent and had pushed the airline well 
» the red. That the difficulties were confined to 
Europe is demonstrated by the useful profit earned over 
‘e same period by BEA’s stable companion, British 
Overseas Airways Corporation, and by the apparent 
usfaction of the long-range operators with the rates, 
t class and tourist, governing inter-continental air 
travel. 
There is some evidence to suggest that the medium- 
.ge operators in Europe allowed themselves to be 
npeded into a wholesale experiment in tourist traffic 
hout fully appreciating the possible effect on their 
ncial out-turn. When tourist fares were first dis- 
ssed among the airlines, it was in the belief that older 
pes of aircraft no longer suitable for first-class traffic 
ld be profitably demoted to second-class services at 
‘uced fares. The elimination of first-class flights was 
-r contemplated and it was generally agreed that the 
vest aircraft in any fleets would be reserved for this 
| of traffic. This is the principle on which the long- 
nge operators have organised their tourist flights, 
ch were introduced first on the North Atlantic in 
s2 and have since spread right across the world net- 


in Europe, the operators showed less caution. First- 
. services were drastically curtailed ; in the case of 
\ they were almost abolished and the corporation’s 
fleets of Ambassadors and Viscounts were converted 
lesale to tourist seating. The experiment has 
led financial weaknesses ; traffic has certainly risen 

‘ the revenue from it has been too low to cover total 
This year, British European Airways made a 

of nearly £1.8 million ; had the same volume of 

- been carried at the old, first-class fares (an extreme 
mption), the corporation would have made a hand- 
some profit. What is more, because BEA was flying 
'y of its routes with the new turbo-prop Viscounts, it 
ccd have expected to draw a large proportion of first- 
5 traffic from its competitors using piston-engined 


a> 


s 
; 


aircraft, and the odds would have been strongly in favour 
of its breaking even with a somewhat smaller volume of 
traffic. The manner of introduction of tourist fares 
into Europe seems, in retrospect, to have been an act of 
mistimed and uncommercial generosity. The outcome 
has been a determined stand by BEA for higher tourist 
fares in Europe. On last year’s traffic, the § per cent 
rise agreed upon last week would have been just 
sufficient to permit BEA to break even. 


BEA’s stand for higher fares met with some opposi- 
tion, for not all operators have been dissatisfied with 
tourist results in Europe. The airlines themselves fix 
international air fares, with the approval of their 
governments, through the International Air Transport 
Association. But loyalty to IATA does not prevent 
individual operators either from threatening to break 
the conference when a rate-fixing meeting looks like 
going against their individual interest or from co- 
opting the support of their national governments to 
press a given policy on IATA. But, on the whole, the 
IATA system is efficient and valuable. Besides its 
major role in rate-fixing (which is the only method yet 
devised for checking suicidal rate wars among the 
airlines) IATA performs many technical services. It 
works an international clearing among the airlines ; it 
can claim modest success in persuading governments 
to drop some of the many forms, documents and re- 
turns that shackle the airlines in paper chains. Never- 
theless, experience suggests that rate conferences can 
be exposed to pressure from one or two airlines to 
force a decision through against the interests of other 
operators. The record of IATA’s deliberations on 
tourist fares contains several instances ; tourist fares 
on the North Atlantic were supported by airlines with 
surplus aircraft and opposed by those with fleets just 
adequate for existing traffic. 

When the tourist rates for Europe were fixed at a 
meeting held in 1952, the long-range operators 
dominated the discussions. They regarded their ser- 
vices in Europe merely as feeders for the profitable 
long-range routes and if extra traffic could be won a 
loss on the feeder services did not greatly matter. 
Medium-range operators like BEA seem to have let 
the long-range airlines have things much their own 
way ; many have been somewhat uneasy that tourist 
rates had been fixed at a level about 25 per cent below 
that of the first-class services, but at the time they did 
not show open alarm about it. 


They may have under-estimated the financial effects 
of certain fundamental differences between long- and 
medium-range traffic ; or, perhaps, they believe that 
tourist fares would attract sufficient extra traffic to 


offset them. The most important of these differences . 


is the value of the ticket. The average fare of a BEA 
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passenger for a single journey is about £7 ; for BOAC 
it is of the order of £80. BEA carries its passengers 
an average distance of 223 miles, whereas BOAC car- 
ries them an average of 3,143 miles. The overheads 
involved in selling the ticket are much the same in 
either case, and most of them are incurred in comply- 
ing with the innumerable regulations that govern the 
movement of passengers from one country to another. 
With selling costs of about £2 a ticket, a big propor- 
tion of BEA’s average fare is swallowed up, but BOAC’s 
ticket selling costs are a modest element of the price 
of the ticket. It has also proved much more difficult 
than was at first supposed to maintain a sharp distinc- 
tion between first-class and tourist standards and 
amenities. An IATA committee is still attempting to 
work out a formula based on floor area per seat, and 
the final details of a fresh agreement on the controver- 
sial subject of tourist meals are still unsettled. 


* 


Under such conditions, the medium-range carriers 
might have been well advised to approach the introduc- 
tion of tourist services with at least as much caution 
as the long-range operators, whereas in fact they wel- 
comed them with enthusiasm. Last year, one-third 
of BOAC’s passengers flew at tourist rates, compared 
with almost all of BEA’s. At one sweep, BEA lost the 
first-class fares that would have been paid cheerfully 
by the travellers on business accounts and considerably 
aggravated its perennial problem of holiday traffic 
peaks. About 50 per cent of BEA’s passengers are 
tourists in the literal sense, and when they pack the 
continental-bound aircraft on the holiday week-ends, 
the aircraft fly empty on the return journey, averaging 
an uneconomic load factor of 50 per cent for the round 
trip. 


The decision to put the bulk of BEA’s aircraft on 


to tourist services was taken in some part for technical © 


reasons as well as for enthusiasm for the new class of 
travel. Aircraft cannot be modified from first to tourist 
class seating standards in a few minutes, and separate 
first and tourist fleets would need more aircraft. 
Another problem is to provide both first and tourist 
schedules when a strictly limited number of weekly 
flights are operated to any one city. Now that the occa- 
sion has passed for selling first-class travel in the 
Viscount as something new in air travel, BEA may not 
plan a serious return to the first-class market until it 
is able to put a greatly enlarged Viscount into service, 
one big enough to be operated as a two-class aircraft. 
This will not be ready for another two years. 


The corporation is thus left with hopes from the 
minor tourist fare increase won last week at Venice. 
Yet even with this increase, there is no immediate pro- 
spect that BEA would break even for several years. 
It is therefore pertinent to ask whether the corporation 
ought not to draw out of its least profitable setvices. 
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Most of these are inside the British Isles, where rates 
are not controlled by IATA. On the average, BEA 
loses money on all routes of less than 260 miles, and 
the shorter the route, the steadier the loss. While 
there may be special justification for running air servic cs 
to remote parts of Scotland—at an estimated loss of 
about £300,000. There are strong arguments 
giving BEA a direct grant to run socially desirable 
but unprofitable services to the Highlands and Islands, 
and so putting it on the same footing as the steamship 
companies in the same area. There is no valid reason 
why passengers from the Midlands should have their air 
fares to London subsidised out of the national exchequer 
as they do at present, nor holiday makers to the Channel 
Islands. Either these passengers should be charged 
the full cost of their journey by air, or BEA should 
close the services. It is possible that some of the 
smaller independent operators, with their much 
lower overheads, could operate such short-range 
services at a profit, in which case there is no reason 
why they should not do so. Some of these internal 
services are no more than feeder lines for BOAC’s long- 
range services abroad. This, perhaps, contains a clue 
why BEA is still operating them. Civic authorities have 
shown themselves particularly sensitive to the air 
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Revenue ........ £14,773,170 | +12-5% 38,361,337 | + 61% 
Expenditure ..... £16,546,967 | +13-4% 136,203,546 + 0-2% 
Profit or loss..... —£1,773,79T7 |— £314, 666 +-£1,065,397) + £1, 904, % 
Cost per ton mile. 47-5d. | — 6:1% 40-1ld.{ — 2:9% 
Load factor...... 64-1% + 1-9% 64-5%, | 
Break even load 

SUIOE 6c dclinces 71-8% *T% 0% | — 45 
Passengers....... 1,656, 119 | +18-3% 980 | + 49 
Mail (tons) ...... 6,582 | + 4-71% 1366 | + 82° 
Freight (tons)... . 14,559 + 1-6% |}. — 39 


Interest on issued 
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£588,070 | + £257,363 | £947,395 | 


amenities provided for their inhabitants, and not above 
threatening to invite in a competing airline from 
Europe should BEA refuse to ferry the local inhabitants 
down to BOAC’s airliners at Heathrow. Sabena’s 
appearance in Manchester is a warning, but one that 
should, perhaps, be answered by BOAC rather than 
BEA. 

BEA, among other airlines, has learned, in a hard 
way, that rising traffic does not necessarily put an ai‘- 
line financially on its feet. This is a lesson that has 
already been assimilated by BOAC, which has stayed 
out of certain ventures of undecided profitability despi‘< 
the criticism it incurred. On the matter of intern! 
traffic, and also of holiday traffic, a more selective policy 
on the part of BEA might be advisable, although it |» 
certain to be unpopular. There is also much to b- 


said for a more determined exploitation of the potent: 
first-class traffic and a change of emphasis along thes: 
lines may yield a better return in the future. 
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Primroses in the Markets 


) RITAIN’S economy is nearer now to the primrose path 
B of inflation than it was at this time last year. That 
the verdict given this week by both the Chancellor of 
Exchequer and the Governor of the Bank of England 
in their speeches at the annual Bankers’ Dinner at the 
Mansion House. In his speech last year Mr Butler had 
regarded Britain as steering a middle course between the 
primroses and the waste land of deflation: now the prim- 
are “a little bit mearer.... I am going to prevent 
you from picking too many of them, if necessary.” In the 
iock markets, where the atmosphere lately has been strongly 
able to lush growths, these words from the Chancellor 
iid perhaps be read as a warning. The markets this 
week have surpassed themselves in buoyancy—they took 
fresh heart from the ending of the London bus strike but 
no apparent notice of the spreading of the dock strike. The 
last day of the old account and the first of the new one 
carried the Financial Times ordinary share index up by no 
less than 4.3 points, to the new peak of 179.2, and most 
other sections, including gilt edged, have also been firm 
to strong. 

But if the Chancellor’s words and those of the Governor 
held a warning—Mr Cobbold remarked that the City this 
year has at times been over-cheerful, and that the margin 
between healthy activity and less healthy boom is narrow— 
ir is upon other parts of these speeches that the markets are 
most likely to focus. The Chancellor himself was in confi- 
dent mood, affirming that “we are getting on well with 
the strengthening of our internal position,” and this 
judgment was in effect echoed by Mr Cobbold, who felt 
that the economy, though running at high speed, is still on 
a“ fairly even keel.” On the Budget prospect, there were 
neither hints of relief nor disappointments ; the Chancellor 
Was content to remark that extravagant hopes should not be 
built up on the recent Exchequer figures. Expenditure is 
“liable to fluctuations,” and though revenue so far is well 
up to estimate, “ we have not yet seen the big influx which 
1s important if we are to have a happy time next year ”— 
and industrial “ unrest” is a source of uncertainty. 


Half Way to £300 Million 


7" unreservedly heartening part of the Chancellor’s 
& speech—and the only one that revealed any new fact 
about the progress of the economy—was that concerned 


with its external accounts, Mr Butler disclosed that the 
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White Paper on the balance of payments for the first half 
of this year, which will be issued next week, will show that 
in those six months Britain earned a total external surplus 
of £154 million, before crediting £24 million of defence 
aid. Hence the surplus proves to have reached, if not sur- 
passed, the best of the unofficial estimates ; it contrasts 
with one of only £13 million (likewise excluding aid) for 
the first half of last year. But whereas in 1953 the second 
half year improved upon the first (so that for the full year 
the surplus was £123 million), this time it is expected to 
do less well. It seems certain, however, that the full year’s 
surplus will be very much larger than last year’s and not 
woefully short of the £300 million figure that the target- 
setters have demanded. 

On the question of what he. calls “freeing” the pound, 
the Chancellor echoed again the caution he has shown in all 
his recent speeches, and he reiterated the familiar pre- 
requisites. Mr Cobbold’s attitude to this same problem 
seemed to be a shade more positive. He deprecated use of 
the word “convertibility” because of its ambiguity. He 
himself does not “see a great wall, behind which sterling 
is inconvertible, and in front of which it is convertible... . 
I see a long steeplechase course with fences to be jumped 
at intervals, some stiffer than others, but with a iot of 
steady plodding in between.” Britain could draw full 
benefit from its wider economic policies, and notably from 
its movement away from controls, only if it pressed on with 
making’ sterling increasingly usable and acceptable through- 
out the world. “ The road we are on,” Mr Cobbold said, 
“is the right road.” We shall do well to “ maintain steady, 
and not too slow, progress along it.” This plainly means 
that the policies of the Bank of England will tend steadily 
towards an extension of what is popularly called converti- 


bility—even though no big fence is to be tackled for some 
time ahead. 


Bill for the Docks 


y the end of the week—the third since the London 
B stevedores first came out—the dock strike will have 
held up nearly £120 million worth of goods. About two- 
thirds of the import programme and a slightly higher pro- 
portion of the export trade, which normally passes through 
the four port areas now affected by the dispute, will have 
been brought to a standstill. Nearly 300 ships are now 
standing idle and the bill for each day that these ships 
remain in port is mounting by between {£100,000 and 
£150,000. But the cost of this delay for the industries and 
firms whose raw material and export schedules have been 
thrown out of gear is much more difficult to assess. Except 
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in special circumstances the majority of the shipments to 
overseas markets will largely be made good by more inten- 
sive work later on. But every day that the strike continues 
this will become both less easy and more expensive to 
accomplish. Warehouse and other temporary storage space 
is fast filling up, threatening production back at the factory 
—in the vehicle and one or two other industries this threat 
has already materialised—shipping space in sufficient 
volume will not be easy to come by straightaway, and 
overseas competitors are all too eager to divert some of 
their own supplies to fill the gap. Delivery dates, already 
a sore point, have been seriously disturbed. Some business 
may not be made good, where import licences are running 
out or, in the case of exports to Canada, where the winter 
freeze-up will very soon limit shipping operations. Over- 
seas assembly plants, notably those making vehicles from 
parts shipped from Britain, are nearing the end of their 
stocks. 

Food stocks were fortunately fairly large when the stop- 
page begun, and no serious dislocation has yet occurred. 
There have been minor shortages at isolated points. Most 
perishable foodstuffs sill on board ship are safe enough in 
refrigerated holds, but a small amount already off-loaded 
on to the quayside has deteriorated. Meat supplies have 
benefited from the seasonal flow of home-killed meat, and 
stocks in cold stores have been little drawn upon. A small 
but expensive airlift of butter, cheese, and other continental 
commodities has been started, but its effect upon total food 
supplies will be negligible. Industrial stocks of raw materials 
are, however, in several cases in danger of falling below 
“ safety” levels. Wool sales have been put back a week, 
and the rubber manufacturing industry is clearly worried ; 
spot. rubber prices have risen sharply. The experience 
of a number of firms who have been caught short is causing 
them to consider whether they should continue economising 
on stocks as they have grown accustomed to doing in 
recent years. 


The Comet Inquiry 


HE technical evidence on metal fatigue presented this 

week to the Court of Inquiry that is investigating the 
two Comet disasters over the Mediterranean earlier this 
year will have far-reaching effects on aircraft test procedure. 
Tests carried out at the Royal Aircraft Establishment at 
Farnborough on other Comets have demonstrated that 
intermittent loads can seriously weaken the structure of an 
aircraft in a way that a steadily applied load would not do. 
The effect of alternate pressurising and de-pressurising of 
the Comet from take off to landing took a heavier toll on 
the structure than any experts had believed. The failure 
involved the phenomenon of metal fatigue, still a relatively 
unknown field in aerodynamics ; the danger is that failure 
through fatigue occurs without any warning signs of 
weakness. It has also been demonstrated during the Farn- 
borough tests that at certain points in the Comet fuselage, 
notably at window corners, the actual stresses during flight 
and especially at the peak of the climb were far heavier than 
they were believed to be. The Air Registration Board, in 
giving a certificate of airworthiness to the’ Comet, had 
assumed that the worst stresses applied would not be more 
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than 50 per cent of the ultimate strength of the structure 
materials, giving a two-to-ane safety margin. But at these 
weak points the stress was as much as 70’per cent and the 
safety margin was in practice a much smaller one. 

For an aircraft flying as high as the Comet, in a rarefied 
atmosphere, a break in the fuselage, however small, was 
bound to lead to the violent disintegration of the cabin, 
Evidence from the pathetic wreckage, from destruction test 
on the Comets on the ground, from instrumented 
flying of other Comets and from flight experiments in 


DS 
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scale models have all pointed to the inescapable ‘conclusion 
that this is how and why the Comet disasters occurred 

On the first day of the inquiry Lord Justice ( 
brought the real issue of the inquiry into the opx 
posing the important question whether similar disa 
could be prevented in the future. Until a great deal 
is known about metal fatigue, the only way to 
will be to carry out on every new aircraft the same kind 
of destruction tests that revealed the unsuspected weal 
of the Comet. That is, a completed airframe will ha, 
be submerged in water (to prevent a violent expl 
similar to that which occurred in the crashed Comets 
pressure loads will have to be applied intermittent! 
pumping additional water into and out of the fuselage 
the structure cracks. This is the only way of getting an 
accurate measure of structure strength under flying condi- 
tions and the only way of discovering whether the structure 
needs additional strengthening and what length of structure 
life—in terms of flying hours—should be written into its 
certificate of airworthiness. It is an expensive way, since it 
means the testing to destruction of a complete aircraft. Both 
Vickers-Armstrongs and the Bristol Aeroplane Company as 
well, no doubt, as de Havilland, are taking immediate steps 
to arrange tests of this kind on the Viscount, the Britannia 
and any future aircraft ; the water tanks are already under 
construction. The industry is wondering ruefully who will 
foot the bill, 


Coal for the Winter 


NCE again mild weather is helping the National Coal 

Board to prepare for the winter ; but it would take 
more than a heatwave now to bring distributed coal stocks 
at the end of this month, when the “coal summer ” nds, 
to anything approaching the level conventionally considered 
“safe.” On October 16th distributed stocks stood at 16} 
million tons, which is about 2 million tons short of the 
lowest “ safety ” estimates. During the previous week about 
300,000 tons had been added to those stocks ; it would be 
optimistic to assume that much more could be achieved 
during the following two weeks, which would imply “end 
summer ” stocks of not much over 17 million tons. Despite 
signs of the usual autumn spurt in coal output—which 's 2 
creditable effort for the miners, since the labour for. ‘5 
still declining slightly and even during the summer produc 
tivity was at record levels—total output this year so [ar 
is only about 14 million tons more than it was last year. 
Only a few weeks ago, with pathetic bravado, leaders 0! ‘he 
board were tellifig their critics that the aim of achieving 2° 
increase of 5 million tons was’ not yet hopeless. In fact i! 
had been obvious since the middle of the year that output 
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SERVICES the estates are well 


equipped with public services and are 
adjacent to main roads. Easy access to 
docks, aitport and railways. 


FINANCE Mortgage facilities are 

available for the purchase of factory sites 
LABOUR A great advantage of @ and the building of new factories. 
siting ts on a Liverpool industrial 
estate is the large labour force available, 
part uly of young men keen to train 
and skilied technicians. New housing 
schemes for workers, with full 
com: amenities, are related to the 
require its of developing industry. 


LAND The three great Liverpool 
tra estates at Speke, Fazakeriey 
at kby offer manufacturers ideal 
cond s for industrial development. 






INFORMATION 

Write for illustrated brochure to 

the City Engineer and Surveyor, 
Liverpool Corporation, Dale 
Street, Liverpool, 2. 
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— Eton? 

— yes. 

— Sandhurst? 
— of course. 
— Guards? 


— naturally. 


— Courvoisier ? i cies 
— obviously. 


COURVOISIER 


COGNAC 
‘RANDY OF NAPOLEON 
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The inevitable choice for those who 
appreciate the finer things in life. 


Packed in boxes of 50 and 100 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, BRANCH OF TBE IMPERIAL 
TOBACCO CO. (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LTD. 
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LONDON BIRMINGHAM SWANSEA MONTREAL TORONTO 
VANCOUVER SYDNEY PERTH MELBOURNE 
CAIRNS CALCUTTA BOMBAY KARACHI 
LAHORE JOHANNESBURG SALISBURY BULAWAYO 
ASSOCIATES: 


C. TENNANT, SONS & CO. OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK, BRAZIL, AND PERU 
HENRY GARDNER & CO. LIMITED, LONDON, CANADA AND MALAYA 
VIVIAN YOUNGER & BOND LIMITED, LONDON AND NIGERIA 


The Group trades in and markets ventilation plant and other spe- 


non-ferrous ores, metals and cialist engineering equipment : 
minerals, many kinds of produce, and it furnishes allied shipping, 
timber and other materials; it imsurance, secretarial, financial, 


provides coal-washing plant, technical and statistical services. 


THE BRITISH METAL CORPORATION LIMITED 
PRINCES HOUSE, 93 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Telephone : Telegrams : Telex: 
MONarch 8055 Brimetacer, London Lendon 8408 
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~ Where 


do we go 


from here? 


We cannot imagine a way of life without motor 
transport: directly or indirectly it affects every one 
of us. The industry that was born at the turn of 
the century is growing still. 

Each year the previous year’s record production 
figures are surpassed. In 1954, the safety and com- 
fortable running of nearly a million more British 
motor vehicles will depend on one of the inventions 
that made modern motoring possible — that of the 
first practicable pneumatic tyre by John Boyd 
Dunlop. 

It is Dunlop that does the most to satisfy the 
tremendous demand. From its factories come tyres 
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DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED + 


ST. JAMES’S HOUSE - 
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for the family runabout and the 100 m.p.h. car; 
tyres for trucks and buses ; tyres for transporters and 
tractors; tyres for the jungle and desert; tyres that 
are tubeless; tyres for a world to roll on... And 
products such as rims and wheels, Dunlopillo 
seating, rubber wings and mats. 

What new challenges lie ahead? Where do we go 
from here ? Already we are glimpsing the future in 
turbo-jet cars, plastic bodywork and revolutionary 
new braking systems. In this new era, the inventive- 
ness, enterprise and effort of the men and women 
of Dunlop will still serve the manufacturer and 
the user and all who make up the world of motoring. 


LON hOl makes things better for everyone 


ST. JAMES’S STREET + LONDON -: S.W.I 
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:954 was unlikely to exceed that of 1953 by more than 
+ milion tons (including a million tons lost last year by the 
Coronation holiday). 
Even if coal stocks are not “ safe” they may be adequate. 
fhe many estimates of the amount of coal needed at the 
inning of the coal winter—varying from 18 to 20 million 
;. and seldom amended to take account of increasing con- 
mption—has always included a substantial element of 
irance, What happens later in the winter can easily 
make them wrong in either direction. | These estimates 
sually assume that stocks may be reduced during the winter 
by as much as 10 million tons ; there is cold comfort, at 
-ast, for consumers in the fact that this has hardly ever 
happened. 
One major element affecting this winter’s coal is the fact 


winter ; the Coal Board has spread its chartering programme 
for ships to haul coal here over some months. Even so, this 
has already had an effect on freight rates, and it will make 
the loss on selling imported coal at British prices larger. 
Against, this loss, which is always singled out in the Coal 
Board’s accounts, should properly be set the total export 
premiums that the board gains by selling to countries where 
coal fetches more money. Taking both transactions together, 
the board is probably in pocket. This balance may shift if 
coal consumption in Britain goes on increasing by § to 7 
million tons a year, as it is doing in 1954. Coal imports 
would then have to continue and probably to grow, while 
exports could hardly be maintained long at their present 
level. It may be a longish time before Britain becomes a net 
importer of coal, but real hopes of expanding exports seem 
now a thing of the past; the Coal Board, albeit discreetly, 
is now looking for ways to cut its export commitments, not 
tc increase them. 


Record Volume of Exports 


. 3 shadow now cast over British exports by the dock 
strike cannot dim the achievement of previous months. 
The volume of British exports this year has been higher 
than in any previous comparable period, rising by about 
8 per cent in the first nine months, compared with the 
same period of last year. Prices have fallen only slightly, 
the increase in the value of exports being just over 6 per 
cent. The rate of increase has slowed down recently but 
only an optimist could quibble at that : comparing each 
quarter of this year with the same quarter of 1953, the 
rate of increase fell from 74 per cent in the first quarter 
to 6) per cent in the second, and to 44 per cent in the 
third. In relation to the rise in world exports of manu- 
factures Britain has almost held its own. In the first 
half of this year world exports of manufactures rose by 


about 6 per cent, compared with the average level of 1953 ; 
Brita n’s exports of manufactures, which account for four- 
fifths of its total exports, rose by 5 per cent. 

_ But the pace of competition in world markets is quicken- 
~ In the first half of this year the United States, the 


exporter of manufactures, increased its exports by 
8 per cent, compared with the average level of 1953 ; this 
increase conceals a much sharper recovery, for American 
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exports were falling in the second half of last year. 
Exports from West Germany rose by II per cent, 
though this increase applies to a total that was little more 
than two-thirds of the British total. In Germany, as in 
Britain, the increase was mainly in exports of engineering 
goods and chemicals, but whereas British exports of engi- 
neering goods are still appreciably greater than those of 
Germany, German exports of chemicals have almost caught 
up with ,Britain’s. Japan increased its exports of manu- 
factures by 17 per cent ; in total such exports are roughly 
one-fifth of the British total, but the increase in 
Japanese exports this year, particularly of textiles, appears 
to have been partly at Britain’s expense. 

Imports into Britain in the first nine months of this 
year showed little change, either in volume or value, com- 
pared with the same period of 1953 ; for the past twelve 
months as a whole the volume was higher than in any 
comparable postwar period, but still below prewar. 
Fluctuations in the prices of imports and exports this year 
have remained small, and the average of the terms of trade 
in -the first nine months was 99 per cent of the 1953 
average. Last month the terms of trade moved one point 
against this country, rising to 100 (1953=100) ; this fol- 
lowed a fall of two points in August. The index of import 
prices remained at 99 for the fourth month in succession, 
but the index of export prices fell by one point to 99, reflect- 
ing a drop in prices of metals which, in contrast to the 
general trend, have fallen steadily. 


Rent Act Wrangles 


Lege the Rent Tribunals and the County Courts a 
stream of cases has sprung up to test the powers of 
the landlords to increase rents, in terms of the Housing 
Repairs and Rents Act. The problem is not made any 
easier by the facts that the landlords’ powers come under 
two separate headings and that two separate authorities 
pass judgment on them. The “ Repairs Increase” allows 
a landlord who has spent the necessary amount on repairs 
to increase the rent subject to a ceiling of twice the gross 
annual value of the property; the County Court is the 
deciding authority. The “Service increase” allows him 
to recover the actual cost of his contractual services to the 
tenant over 1939, and the Rent Tribunal is the appropriate 
authority. 

An argument has been running before one County Court 
on the appropriate division of repairs expenditure between 
a landlord’s own qualifying expenditure and what was paid 
on war damage account. Most landlords have assumed 
that war damage is expressly excluded—from qualifying 
expenditure, but it still does not follow that it is only 
what the landlord himself spends on repairs that counts. 
For example it seems clear that if a building was damaged 
by fire and an insurance company put it to rights, the 
landlord would be entitled to add that sum to his qualify- 
ing expenditure. 

Complex though the problems for the County Courts 
are, it is before the Rent Tribunals that the toughest 
battles are now being fought. Landlords of big blocks are 
finding that in many blocks a minority of tenants is prepared 
to fight. The Act contains no definition of service. The 
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first case fought this week by Lorfdon County Freehold 
and Leasehold Properties before the Paddington Tribunal 
and. the subsequent hearing at the Westminster Tribunal 
have been designed to explore that very problem.. The 
landlords claim to be allowed to make provision for the 
increased cost of renewing the plant which is used for 
services, for example the boilers if there is heating, in 
calculating the increased cost of services. To this the tenants 
have replied that actual expenditure on replacing such 
equipment has also been added by the landlord to his repairs 
expenditure in order to claim the “Repairs Increase.” 
Therefore the landlord—the argument runs—is asking to 
be paid twice over. It has further been argued on behalf 
of the tenants that in the immediate prewar period the 
landlords suffered substantial voids; now they have almost 
none, and the service increase ought to be mitigated to allow 
for their better spread of costs. To this the landlords 
naturally reply that voids are still their risk and good 
fortune today must cover the risk of worse fortunes 
tomorrow. The problems of Mr Macmillan’s complicated 
Act are not going to be resolved without hard feelings. 


Saving through Trust units 


LMOST everyone in the City agrees that something 
A must be done to interest in equities a class of investors 
whose ideas have been bounded by the Post Office Savings 
Bank, the Trustee Savings Banks, National Savings Certifi- 
cates and the building societies. Hesitatingly, a few small 
steps have been taken ; the Stock Exchange public gallery, 
the list of brokers willing to act without personal introduc- 
tion, the tendency of many issuing houses to favour small 
applicants, and the monthly investment plan recently 
launched by an issuing house are examples. 

Municipal and General Securities, managers of a leading 
group of unit trusts, have now launched a bold new plan 
to attract the small investor on the basis of small regular 
payments which will go into a savings account on trust and 
thence into units of the M and G General Trust Fund. 
Savings may be paid in quarterly, weekly or monthly, sub- 
ject only to a minimum of §s. a time and of £10 altogether 
a year. Income distributions like the new subscriptions will 
be invested in units. Nothing is-offered on credit, but as 
soon as there is enough in an investor’s account to buy 
a unit, a unit will be bought ; it will be held on trust to save 
the cost of making out numerous certificates for small 
numbers. The units of the “M and G” General Trust 
Fund consist mainly of a well-spread group of industrial 
ordinary shares and the management are expert and inde- 
pendent in selecting the portfolio. 

Thrift plan investors pay no more for the trust’s services 
than do its old investors, though the cost of management 
will be higher. Services to the thrift plan investors include 
(1) enrolment, (2) acknowledging each subscription and 
sending out an dddressed envelope for the next, and (3) 
sending the investor two half-yearly statements of the state 
of his savings account in addition to the usual statements 
of the condition of the “ M and G” General Trust Fund. 
Municipal and General, Securities hope to do all this out 
of its existing sources of revenue, without incurring a loss. 
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These are the initial loading charge of 2 per cent, and the 
two half-yearly levies on income of § per cent each 

Investors can sell when they like, subject naturally to 
the deterrent that the charges, commissions and ;: imp 
duties involved make up a difference at present 0! 2s. 
between the bid price of 24s. 104d. per unit and the off req 
price of 26s. 14d. That and the very fact that equiiies 
fluctuate leads the management to give the fair warning 
to the public that the scheme is not suitable for temporary 
savings (such as savings for holidays or for Christrias), 
It promises to be a valuable introduction for the modest 
and steady saver into the equity field, with the experience 
of a leading unit trust management to assist him. 


Motor Companies’ Expansion 


OTOR Companies unroll their financial statements in 
Me one concerted rush just ahead of the motor show 
within the space of a fortnight the investor can see m 
the picture, the new season’s models, the old sca 
dividends, and (this year particularly) the way in which 
the companies propose to lay out their money several years 
ahead. Prospects and performance differ from company to 
company, but two generalisations are permissible: 

(1) The British motor industry has enjoyed a 
prosperous year. 

(2) The industry is about to spend great sums on 
programmes, that will eventually enhance the 
holders’ equity but may for some years curb its « 
to pay out bigger dividends. 

The Ford Motor plans announced by the managing director, 
Sir Patrick Hennessy, this week support the feeling of 
caution with which the market received the 5 per cent 
interim dividend a week ago. Ford’s internal resources will 
be used to the tune of no less than £65 million on capital 
extensions over the next five years. Even assuming —as 
seems probable—that the company by now has in find 


MOTOR SHARES AND YIELDS 












Price | 
Sept. 20 | 


Price 
Oct. 13 


British Motor (5/-).. | 11/10$ | 11/10$}11/10} £4 8 5 
Ford (£1) .......... | Tl/- | 78/9 | 82/6xd | {2 18 2 
Rootes (4/~)....6..4 | 41/3 45 /- 48/lixd | {3 9 
Rover (8/-) .....45. | 42/6 45/- 45/-xd {4 Ll 
Standard (5/-)...... | 8/3 8/9xd 8/6 £7 : 





substantially more than the net £15 million of liquid 
resources shown in the accounts at the end of last year, it 
is clear that heavy ploughing back will be the main fea:ure 
of financial policy for some years ahead. The fact ‘at 
production is already 30 per cent higher than last spring 
will naturally ease the burden of making those sav: 'g:. 
And the Ford company will certainly be a major benefic cy 
from the Chancellor’s new investment allowance. 

By implication the Rover Company is also holding ack 
its big increase in earnings in order to pay for capital 
development. The dividend is being held at 25 per <<" 
although the trading profit for the year to July 31st was uP 
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from {1.5 million to £2.1 million. Taxes took a large slice 
of these gross profits at £1.2 million against £875,000 and 
the capital expenditure of the past has raised the deprecia- 
tion charge from £197,000 to £294,000. Even so the net 
profit rose from £370,000 to £554,000, and this fact implies 
a substantial increase in the surplus of profits retained. 


New Money for BMC 


N addition to the Standard Motor Company (whose 
I statement was discussed in The Economist last week) 
the British Motor Corporation also has disclosed that it 
intends to seek capital beyond its own savings. It 
announces its first issue since the Austin-Morris fusion in 
1952—a cash offer to shareholders of 10,291,623 §s shares 
in the ratio of one new share for every ten held. The 
price has yetrto be announced, but it is presumably the 
intention to allow existing shareholders some bonus ele- 
ment compared with the price of 11s. 103d. for the existing 
units. It may be assumed that something in the neighbour- 
hood of £5 million is the amount of new money to be 
brought into the business. This is well short of the 
whole sum that British Motor Corporation will expend on 
capital projects in the next few years. Sir Leonard Lord 
has given a figure of £9 million for capital commitments 
already entered into, and further projects are planned. 
Large retentions will still be needed from earnings, but 
the mere fact of making a big new ordinary share issue 
implies that the board are reconciled to paying out in total 
a bigger sum as dividend, for no doubt they expect that the 
rate of dividend can at least be maintained. 

Shareholders of Rootes Motors have had the best of 
the news from the motor industry—a four hundred per 
cent scrip issue and a substantially increased dividend 
before the capital increase. The company is raising its 
dividend from 32} per cent to 40 per cent and proposes 
to make a free issue of four “A” ordinary shares of 4s each 
(ordinary shares without votes) in respect of each 4s 
ordinary share held. The profits amply justify the dividend 
increase. In the year ended July 31st they amounted 
before tax to £3.6 million compared with £3.3 million and 
after tax to £1.5 million compared with {1.1 million. 
Certainly the group has a substantial capital programme to 
finance ; Sir William Rootes has recently disclosed that it 
has risen from £§ million to nearly {10 million. But that 
should not be out of reach of a group that has just been 
able simultaneously to increase its dividend and to raise 
the figure of retained profits by over £100,000 to {1.1 
million. Even at 40 per cent the amount paid out as divi- 
dend is no more than £220,000. 


Gatwick Goes Forward 


- ig Government’s decision to go ahead with the project 
to expand Gatwick into a major airport is based on 
gcowing evidence that by 1958 London Airport will be at 


the limit of its capacity, and an overflow airport for the 
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London region will be necessary. London Airport’s peak 
capacity is for about 45 aircraft movements, taking o/f 
landing, an hour. Air traffic is expected to reach this figure 
in four years’ time and at certain seasonal peaks wil! out- 
strip it. At present, there is a cluster of small airficids 
around London, all serving as diversionary airports when 
needed. The biggest of them, Northolt, closes down at 
the end of the month. Under the Gatwick scheme, three 
more—Croydon, Bovingdon and Stansted—will also be 
closed to civil aircraft and the London traffic will be con- 
centrated at London Airport, with an extended Gatwick 
as the secondary airport and Blackbushe as a diversion 

A 7,000-ft main runway will be built at Gatwick, to 
be completed by 1958, and this will be able to handle all 
aircraft except fully Taden Stratocruisers, which, says the 
White Paper, need an abnormally long runway for take-off. 
The present airfield boundaries will almost be doubled to 
make this possible, and the main Brighton road and a 
secondary road will have to be diverted. The estimated 
cost of completing this part of the Gatwick programme is 
£6 million and it should be ready by 1958. There are plans 
for two additional runways, but the Ministry of Transport 
has indicated that neither seem likely to be needed, and 
they are not included in the first stage of development 

One part of the project appeals strongly to the airlines— 
the use of the electric train service that runs beside Gatwick 
from London to the coast. The airlines see the prospect of 
fulfilling their long-cherished wish to meet their passengers 
at the airport, the site of operations, instead of bringing 
them. out slowly and expensively in buses from a town 
terminus. But the rails are crowded to capacity and the 
best that the Transport Commission can offer is to stop 
two semi-fast trains an hour at the airport, doing the 
journey from town in 38 minutes, and two slow trains that 
de it in 49 minutes. This is some advantage, but not an 
overwhelming one, on the coach journey to London Airport. 
Present fares to London Airport by coach are §s. for the 
single journey. Rail fares to Gatwick are 6s. 2d. first and 
4s. Id. third class. If traffic from the airport becomes 
really heavy, the rail transport experiment may be put to 
a severe test because there is no room for expanded services 
on the permanent track. At the start, Gatwick will handle 
much of British European Airway’s holiday services to the 
Continent and the Channel Islands and the charter traffic 
from the airports that are to be closed ; but it would be 
short-sighted to suggest that its development will stop there. 


or 


Few Buyers for State Lorries 


OME ‘re-thinking will have to be done fairly soon about 
the disposal of nationalised lorries. Sales got under 
way at the beginning of this year and by the summer were 
progressing at a rate of over a thousand a month, but th's 1s 
less than half the rate that the government expected. | ast 
November, the Minister of Transport hoped that about 
10,000 lorries would have been sold off by the spring of ‘hs 
year, but the latest figure to be published is still shor: of 
9,000, out of the 32,000 vehicles up for sale. 
Inevitably time had to elapse before the selling 
machinery could get into gear. ‘The likely demand, by 
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All services by 
VISCOUNT 
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’ i / to an Emidicta in your office. 
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7 4 £18. 4.0* (RETURN / The result is—recorded facts, 
nN | the final arbiter of accuracy. 
ZURIC £27.17.0 | Tourist | 
£19. 7.0*( RETURN 


*Special night tourist return, available from December 17 
for weekend travel only. 


No matter where you are, with a telephone in your 
hand and an Emidicta in your office, your 
instructions are accurately recorded and dealt with, 
your letters are typed, your business kept 

moving .. . for you are actively in 


control. 
Switzerland for winter sports ; and BEA for Switzerland! 


BEA operate frequent daily services to Geneva and 
Zurich from London Airport. And you fly BEA Viscount 
non-stop, every time; with 4 turbo-prop engines for 
faster, smoother flying in pressurized comfort. You’re 
there in just over 2 hours; with convenient rail con- 
nexions for most resorts and centres. And remember, 
BEA tourist return fares — besides being agreeably low | 
— include refreshments, 44 lbs. baggage free, everything 


Dictate at speed . . . your typist 

will slow down the Emidicta to suit herself. 
Dictate in quantity . . . with the Emidicta 
it is divided up for typing. . . 

Dictate even in duplicate! 
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type of vehicle and size of unit, could only be assessed as 
sales proceeded and preliminary enquiries were received 
from potential buyers. With each list, of which fourteen 
have now been issued, further time had to be spent ‘in 
preparation and to allow tenderers to inspect the vehicles 
they were interested in, to decide how much they were 
prepared to pay, and to arrange loans. It was not until 
March that the lists reflected the requirements of hauliers 
revealed in correspondence with the Disposals Board in 
December and January. Even so, units put up for sale 
have been a lot larger, and the prices expected by the Com- 
mission and Board much higher, than most would-be buyers 
would have liked. Sales have been mainly in lots of one 
to four vehicles, with units of twenty or, more rarely still, 
of over a hundred vehicles standing out as isolated 
landmarks. Later lists have contained lorries in much 
smaller lots, and List Number 8 due at the beginning of 
November will contain about 3,000 vehicles spread over 
as many as 1,500 units. The sale of premises and ancillary 
equipment has proceeded even more slowly. Less than 
a fifth of the vehicles offered with premises have found a 
buyer compared with three out of four lorries offered 
unattached. Nevertheless, selling prices have apparently 
covered the book value, at least, of the vehicles and equip- 
ment already sold for the Minister’s estimate this week of 
the probable total capital loss, at £20 million, just about 
equals the value of the goodwill attached to BRS units. 
The Disposals Board was obliged by the denationalising 
Act to cater for the “small man” first, and about 15,000 
vehicles have been assigned to this market. Some two-thirds 
of the buyers so far have been existing hauliers anxious to 
get a footing in the long-distance business, to start anew or 
to “legalise ” their current operations, before the door was 
opened to everyone with an “A” or “B” licence on 
January 1st. Whether or not this advantage has had an 
effect upon sales, it will stimulate this section of the market 
no longer. The Board are now turning to the sale of large 
and medium sized haulage units. But evidence of the likely 
demand for these units produced up to now in corre- 
spondence and in the tenders made for the few large units 
already put on offer suggests that this task is going to be 
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even more difficult. Most of the special traffics are in q 
different category, but there is still some doubt whethe- 
there will be a buyer for the company set up to run the 


\ 


parcels service. Sales of lorries in ones and twos, at present 
prices, could conceivably continue for several years, byt 
this way road haulage might end up in an even greater 
number of small units than before the war. One way oy 
might be an amending Act allowing a new BRS, or ; 
separate bodies, to operate a combined fleet number: 
to 15,000 or 20,000 lorries, but this would be an embarr, 
sing decision for the Government to take, 


bee 
— =. 
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Question-Time on Cotton 


AST Saturday the President of the Board of Trade, Mr 
Thorneycroft, unflinchingly presented himself {or 
questioning by some thousand delegates to the Corion 
Board’s annual conference at Harrogate. To his critics in 
Lancashire, armed with a full quiver of. questions, the 
President may have seemed a sitting target, but at-the end 
of an extremely lively session there was still no sign of the 
corpse. It would be too much to say that Mr Thorneycroft 
convinced his critics, but it is to be hoped that they are now 
prepared to postpone judgment on his handling of the two 
questions most concerning the industry—the unrestricted 
entry into Britain of Indian grey cloth, and the admis 
of Japan to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
To two other questions that are less representative of the 
industry, Mr Thorneycroft gave a forthright “ No.” No 
government, he said, could assure the industry of complete 
protection in the home market. Other home industrie: 
would claim similar treatment, and abroad the effect would 
be to aggravate restrictions against foreign goods. He also 
denied vigorously, and not for the first time, the suspicion 
that a Conservative government is somehow prepared 
“liquidate” the cotton industry. His advice that 
industry should kill that story echoed the point made earlier 


The sale of cement in bulk started in 
earnest three years ago when the shor- 
tage of cement bags was restricting 
deliveries. It now involves a specialised 
transport fleet and bulk loading depots, 
the newest of which, costing £500,000, 
has recently come into use in Fulham. 
The cement is brought up by river in 
self-discharging lighters and loaded 
automatically from storage silos into 
specially designed lorries, two of which 
are illustrated. One is a covered tipper 
of 14$-ton capacity, and the second is a 





Cement in Bulk 


“ pressurised ” lorry, which can blow the 
cement by air pressure from the 4-ton 
containers into storage silos to a height 
of 40 ft. 

Cement needs careful storage and the 
prospect of receiving large quantities 
tipped out of lorries like so many yards 
of sand was not, on the face of it, likely 
to appeal to users. The cement indus- 
try has therefore offered a substantial 
discount on bulk cement. It amounts 
at present to 9s. 6d. a ton delivered from 
tipping lorries and 7s. 6d. a ton delivered 
from pressurised lorries. The London 
price of cement is 96s. 6d. a ton. Bulk 
delivery appears to have met with con- 
siderable success, largely among those 
users who require big regular tonnages. 
Last year, one million tons of the six 
million tons delivered to the home mar- 
ket were made in bulk and deliveries are 
running at roughly the same rate this 
year.. The principal customers are 





manufacturers of cement products w/ 


can easily provide suitable storag: 
their factories. Airfield contractors 


road builders are also taking supplies : 
bulk and some of the bigger buildin 


sites in London have begun to do 
The opening of the new depot make 
clear that the cement industry exp: 
bulk delivery to become a perma! 
feature of the trade and the new insta 
tions will speed up deliveries in 
London area. 
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by Sir Raymond Streat, the chairman of the Cotton Board, 
Sir Raymond had rightly counselled the industry, in its 
public utterances, to speak more of Lancashire’s strengths 
and resources, and to leave its anxieties and deficiencies for 
discussion in private. There have been occasions recently 
when the industry has seemed in danger of talking itself 
n before its competitors. Sir Raymond was also able to 

c the industry welcome news that supports earlier impres- 

} that the slackness in business this summer has been 
; casonal. Sales of yarn in September were higher than in 
: month since January, and higher than in September last 


Rising Freight Rates 


A LTHOUGH tramp shipping freight rates are normally 

F\ expected to show an upward turn in the autumn 

months, the Chamber of Shipping index for September 

indicates a sharp rise. From 75.8 in April (1952=100) the 

| voyage index rose gradually to 80.1 in August, while the 


September figure was 90.6. The time charter index 
simi ty rose from 61.9 in August to 71.8 in September. 
The voyage index is 

) now higher than at 1952:100 


any time since June, 
1952, and fixtures 
made in the first 


a 
ia , TRAMP SHIPPING 
thr weeks of FREIGHTS 
October indicate 


that the index for 
this month will be Voyage Charter, 
substantially higher Nn ee? 
than in September. 
n The main strength 
ol the market comes 
from increased acti- 
vity in chartering 
for grain, coal, sugar, lumber and ores, although rates for 
fertiliser shipments have fallen off. Rates paid for sugar 
and grain shipments so far this month have been steadily 
rising , and the hold-up of ships by dock strikes in United 
) Kingdom ports may well serve to accentuate further the 
. apparent shortage of tramp tonnage. Unfortunately for 
tramp shipowners, much of the cream of higher freight rates 
is being skimmed. off by higher operating costs, particularly 
in Australian ports, and they will have to meet the recent 
increases in the price of bunker oil. 


1953 1954 


Wool Prices Steady 


N - relapse in raw wool prices has been checked in the 

L 4 past week ; prices-are firm and occasionally dearer, but 

4 ‘ie market is in such delicate balance that any change in 
dem 


tand could again have a sharp effect on price. The 
cine was touched off when Continental mills and Japan 
eo! smaller quantities. As at the beginning of the 

be ‘casoi British buyers found that they had the market almost 
‘0 themselves ; they promptly trimmed their bids and 
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brought prices down. Australian merino wool of 64’s 
quality, for example, dropped by 9d. to 116d. a Ib (clean 
cost, delivered UK), though the fall in crossbred prices was 
less severe. Buyers from other countries then began to bid 
more freely+at the lower level and the market steadied, 
although Bradford does not appear to have returned in force. 

Topmakers in Bradford are, indeed, in something of a 
dilemma. Though new business is not active, stocks of wool 
at many mills are low, particularly of crossbred wools, and 
there is every prospect of a shortage of supplies if the dock 
strike continues for another two weeks. The bulk of the 
topmakers’ raw wool is shipped via Hull and Liverpool, two 
ports that joined the strike this week. If the strike does 
continue, prices of spot wool held by local merchants, and 
of wool to be offered in the London auctions at the beginning 
of next month, are likely to command substantial premiums 
over the Dominion markets. The London wool sales have 
in fact had to be postponed one week, and the quantity 
offered is sufficient only for one week’s sale. 

Meanwhile, uncertainty about prices is helping to soften 
Bradford’s hostility to the London wool top futures market. 
Turnover in the first two weeks of this month rose to record 
levels, thanks largely to covering operations from the 
industry. 


Canners Feel the Pressure 


INPLATES are becoming tight again. Up to the end 
T of September 642,000 tons had been produced, 
nearly 100,000 tons more than a year ago ; and both home 
and export deliveries this year are likely to reach postwar 
records. But the needs of canners at home and overseas 
have risen even further ; users’ stocks have been falling and 
the skeleton of tinplate allocation, for a year or more kept 
hidden in the control cupboard, has been brought out and 
rattled. Food canners have understandingly become 
frightened. With competition in their business becoming 
fiercer and margins narrower, large expansion programmes, 
involving several million pounds, have been planned ; 
although the full effect of this development will not be 
felt for a year or two, there is every likelihood of a severe 
shortage of tinplate for home users next year, and probably 
in 1956 also, unless canning business declines, which is 
unlikely, or exports fall off or are deliberately cut, or Britain 
starts to import tinplate. By the end of 1956 the capacity 
of the Ebbw Vale works will have been stepped up and 
by 1957 the new plant at Velindre will be nearing com- 
pletion. Total output should then exceed 1,100,000 tons, 
apart from any contribution made by any of the older hand 
mills still at work. 

A decline in the canning business seems remote—on 
present indications. The 1953 tinplate recession was 
caused principally by users cutting down their stocks. Tin- 
plate had become much easier to get and money much 
dearer, so stock holding became less necessary and less 
desirable. The canning of both food and other items has 
continued to expand. The poor crop this year will shorten 
the supply of dried peas and other vegetables for processed 
canning in later months, but the fresh vegetable pack has, 
if anything, been bigger. The fresh fruit pack has also 
been larger. The practice of canning fruit imported in the 
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home “ off-season,” which is- becoming a big business, can 
more than make up for any setback canners suffer in their 
business in home-grown produce. Canned pet foods have 
also become an important item, rapidly approaching the 
major food packs in volume. And for the future, beer, soft 
drinks, and possibly fresh milk, are believed to offer large 
potential markets ; production of canned beer has already 
started to grow fast. 

Tinplate exports bring in some £20 to £30 million a 
year at premium prices and it is as unlikely now as it was 
three years ago, when home canners were previously being 
squeezed, that overseas customers will be kept waiting for 
the sake of the home market. A considerable proportion 
of this tinplate finds its way back into this country wrapped 
around foreign meat and fruit. Apart from importing tin- 
plate—and the United States is the only major immediate 
source—the industry can rely only upon finding a good 
substitute for tinplate, which they have so far failed to do 
even in the United States, where “ tin-phobia” has given 
added incentive, or upon encouraging more of the older 
hand mills to reopen. After the courageous attempts to do 
so a year ago, when special orders were placed and tinplate 
prices were kept up whilst those of tin fell, about r1ro old 
hand mills are still operating compared with 60 or so last 
year ; but there were nearly 200 in 1952. Most of the 
workers have found jobs elsewhere and there is a limit to 


“Company Notes 


LYLE SHIPPING COMPANY: 
COURT LINE. No serious investor 
now expects a tramp shipping company to 
show anything other than a decline in 
earnings. Ignoring the latest turn in 
tramp freight rates (which cannot yet have 


six months of 1953. The Ordinary shares 
now stand at 19s. 6d. and the £1 6} per 
cent Preference, offered to the public at 
par last year, at 23s. 
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the extent to which new Italian labour can run these smal] 
mills. And even if more were opened, they would face the 
probable fate of complete redundancy in four or five years’ 
time. 


SHORTER NOTE 


The Powell Duffryn group has sold its holding of 
6,276,179 £1 ordinary shares in the Vacuum Oil Company 
to Socony Vacuum Oil Company of New York in exchange 
for £7} million of 5 per cent Vacuum loan stock (1960-85), 


guaranteed as to principal and interest by Socony Vacuum, 
This opens up the possibility of a radical change in policy 
and revives hopes the Powell Duffryn group will after all 
eventually distribute the proceeds of compensation received 
for its South Wales coal assets to the shareholders. Sir 
Herbert Merrett, the chairman, has announced that the 
previous intention of the Powell Duffryn board not to return 
cash to shareholders will be reconsidered and that it is 
unlikely that the group will engage in any new major indus- 
try which would call for the subscription of substantial 
capital. 

competitive freight markets involved an 


act of faith. The figures for the year ended 
June 30th certainly show a decline. But the 
new ships have yielded a profit that could 
never have been made from the old coal 
burners. Net profit after depreciation, but 
before tax, was £249,000 compared with 
£351,000 in 1953 and with the peak figure 
of £742,000 in 1952. The final dividend 
of 1s. 6d. per share (30 per cent) far 


Years to February 28 exceeds the directors’ promise last May 





affected any company results) the trend 
of freights has been-most disappointing 
and no equivalent reduction in costs has 
been possible. But the companies have 
not all suffered equally. Lyle Shipping 
Company is a fine old Clydeside firm 
whose 10s. Ordinary shares were offered 
to the public early in 1953 at 20s. 6d. on 
the promise that “ dividends amounting to 
at least 174 per cent on the ordinary 
shares will be paid for the year to Feb- 
ruary 28, 1954, provided no unforeseen 
developments occur.” But unforeseen 
developments did occur, and the net 
profit collapsed from £343,000 to £41,000. 
The final dividend of 6 per cent makes 
only 10 per cent for the year. 


The chairman, Colonel P. C. Macfarlane, 
says that “ the fall in profits has been much 
heavier than could reasonably have been 
anticipated.” He discloses that the 
estimated results for the first half of the 
year showed a profit of over £200,000, but 
that in the second six months the profits 
were not enough to cover the normal 
depreciation. Also three of the companies’ 
ships lost trading time owing to accidents. 
The Chairman now eschews | forecast 
but he does tell shareholders that results 
for the six months to August, 1954, were 
better than for the preceding 6 months 
though not as good as the corresponding 


aie a ae re _—e that it would at least equal the interim 
[rading profit......... 752,906 190,662 Payment of Io per cent. The total of 40 
Investment and other per cent for the year on a capital increased 
omen Sex peaN Onn 4 ane by a 50 per cent free share distribution is 
Depreciation ....111252 196,225 143,083 ‘M1 terms of the present capital a reduction 
Pension, ics .sa sos 234,430 49,456 Only from 41% per cent. 
Net profit........ .... 842,814 40,653 
Profits retained by Sub- + 
SOIT ick Sede. Kee 144,758 8,226 
Ordinary dividends. ... 47,187 27,500 
Ordinary dividends (per OCEAN GOAL AND WILSONS 
MME cae ais 174* 10 : 
To Reserves........ +» 181,433 Nil This company provides a classic example 
eae ane a 14,343 Dr, 849 pe ee OT a 
Cons, halanes sheet ies? oe , # company’s first reaction after coal a 
Fixed assets, less depre- alisation was to continue in business, 
ciation ..........60. 1,241,106 1,103,706 divert the proceeds of its colliery compen- 
Sec entered: ‘ Tiers Santee sation to the important merchanting sub- 
Net carrent assets... 1'312'415 1,272'961 _Sidiary, Wilsons, Sons and Company, and 
Deferred liabilities and thus plunge deeper than ever into South 
‘ene i See yore ' oe : ace te American markets, particular! into 
Ordinary capital. Bin "500,000 "500, Brazil. Just in time to avert pene = 


10/- ordinary shares at 19/6xd yield {5 2 7 
per cent. 


* 15 per cent paid on £250,000 capital, and 
10 per cent on £500,000. 


Much more fortunate has been Court 
Line, which took the bold decision a few 
years ago to replace its old coal-burning 
Steamers with expensive modern ships 
even though the ultimate cost of those new 
ships could not be exactly calculated and 
their ability to earn their keep in more 


machine was put into reverse gear. The 
scheme announced this week will, i! share- 
holders approve, bring that backward jour- 
ney to.an earlier and happier end than 
was expected. The present chairman, Mr 
F, A. Stacpole, has made his object the 
return to shareholders in cash of the 


proceeds of colliery compensation while 
still keeping Wilsons’ merchanting bus 
ness going but without sinking great new 
sums into Brazilian inflation. ; 
The board now proposes a plan which, 
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orn of technicalities, means that holders 
2s, 6d. stock units (standing at about 

,\d.) will receive instead of each unit, 

’ in cash and one 2s. unit in Wilsons. 
~~ the latter a Stock Exchange quotation 
sought. Ocean Coal and Wilsons 
resent parent) will, as an empty shell, 
the subsidiary of Wilsons. Thus 
( , period of less than two years the 
he ‘of the former 4s. units of Ocean 


( nd Wilsons will have received 3s. 
( ind 2s. nominal (valued for the 
purpose of this scheme at Is. 3d.) in 
\ They have much to be thankful 
fi The process of valuation of the 
fo coal assets is now near its end. Of 
1} 11 compensation, £2.7 million has 
be 1id ; the remaining coal ancillaries 
have been valued at £250,000 and will be 
paid for in December ; there remains. a 
rump of unsettled coal compensation— 
{100,000 upwards—which is unlikely to 


be settied before the June 1955 distribu- 
tion. The great loans to Wilsons amount- 
ing to £1.7 million two years ago and to 
{900,000 at the end of 4953 will also have 
been cleared when this scheme goes 
through. There remains also an important 
tax reclaim of wumcertain amount, the 
settiement of which partly depends on 
shareholders accepting these proposals to 
the extent of 90 per cent without delay. 


* 


ALLIED BAKERIES. The re- 
moval of controls normally brings more 
competitive conditions and sometimes 
stock losses in its train. A year ago the 
chairman of Allied Bakeries, Mr Garfield 
Weston, told shareholders of the kind of 
difficulties he was expecting in the baking 
industry. More competition was expected 
as supplies became freely available. The 
change in the bread subsidy provided that 
flour for cake making became unsub- 
sidised and dearer. And a diminished 


demand for baked goods was experienced 
as other foodstuffs—particularly sweets— 
became freely available. The figures show 
that Allied Bakeries has taken the 
challenge in its stride. The net profit 
before tax showed an apparent decline 
from £4.7 million to £4.5 million but 
more than half of that decline is accounted 
for by the higher depreciation charge that 
naturally results from a vigorous modern- 
isation policy at high postwar prices. 


Year ended 
March 28, April 3, 


1953 1954 
Consolidated earnings -— : £ 
Group Net profits before 
COE cae k sb cnieeees 4,678,529* 4,523,994* 
Taxation ............. 2,879,525 2,606,948 


Profit applicable to Co.. 1,714,273 1,827,589 
Appropriations ‘by Sub- 


ee ae 288,647 223,248 
Appropriations by Co.:— 

Costs of acquisition and 

capital increase...... 1,498 43,880 
Depreciation reserve... Nil 364,242 
Reserve (goodwill)..... 87,449 58,215 
General reserve........ 1,098,759 748,213 
Ordinary dividends.... 227.208 346,055 
Ordinary dividends (per 

abe as Ow sewn cwew ae 30 224+ 
Added to group carry 

forward Dr. 29,361 1,752 


5/- “A” Ordinary shares at 31/6 yield {3 11 5. 


*After all charges including Depreciation of 
£1,115,373 (£1,007,359). 

tDividends equivalent to 22} per cent on new 
capital, as increased by 100 per cent share 
bonus in February, 1954. 


Lower taxes (the company is a substan- 
tial EPL payer), more than fill the 
rest of the gap and the net taxed profit is 
up from £1.7 million to £1.8 million. The 
company distributed a Ioo per cent free 
scrip issue in January of this year. 
Dividends declared are equivalent to 224 
per.cent on the increased capital, an 
effective increase in terms of present 
capital from I§ per cent to 22} per cent. 
This does not prevent the company from 
still ploughing back large sums to reserves. 
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MARKINGS. Weekly average of bargains 
arked in the Stock Te Official List 


__SEGURITY_ PRICES AND MARKINGS 


30 ORDINARY SHARES "Financial Times” aden oie, 1935 « 100) 
20 FIXED INTEREST STOCKS.*Financiai Times“ index (July!, "a #100) 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: November 3rd 
Next Contango Day: November 3rd 
Next Settlement Day: October 26th 


THE new Stock Exchange Account has 
opened buoyantly this week, pushing aside 
all thoughts of the widening dock strike. 
New peaks were reached by The Financial 
Times industrial share index. which 
touched 179.2 on Wednesday, a “highest 
ever” point, and a rise of 4.9 on the week, 
as well as by the fixed interest index which 
reached its highest of the year at 117.18 
on Wednesday. The volume of buying has 
been impressive both in the gilt-edged and 
the industrial sections. In leading indus- 
trials brokers found that fairly large blocks 
of leading shares could be liquidated, 
without checking the rise. The strength 
of the gilt-edged market owed a good deal 
to a small number of substantial orders 


which suggested that the institutions were 
at work. 


In the first half of this week 3} per 


cent War Loan has risen 3 to 913 ; Con- 
version 34 per cent (1969) is up y« at 
10244; and Funding 3} per cent (1999- 
2004) is up } to 98;s. In the foreign bond 
section Germans have been a strong 
market, the § per cent assented stock 
rising from 72} to 74%. 

Strong features were to be found 
throughout the industrial list. The stores 
shares were again prominent. Marks and 
Spencer “ A” in the first half of the week 
have advanced 8s. 3d. to 77s. 9d., bringing 
the indicated dividend yield on past per- 
forma:ce down as low as £2 Is. 10d. per 
cent. Motor shares have gained ground. 
On Thursday the strength of the industrial 
market was more than maintained with 
sharp rises in ICI and in the oil group. 

With the further rise in tea prices at 
the London auctions tea shares have con- 
tinued to rise. Eastern Assam is Is. 6d. 
up at 41s. 6d., Jhanzie from 26s. 9d. to 27s. 
Rubbers have been no better than steady. 


Developing goldmines have passed 
through the phase of weakness that 
coincided with the first of the September 
quarterly reports and have recently been 
moving slightly upwards. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 













Security Indices Yields 
1954 - — 
Fixed 24% 

Ord.* iInt.t Cons. Ord. 
Oct. 13 ...] 174-3 | 116-87] 3-67 | 4°57 
» 14...) 174-5 | 116-91] 3-68 | 4-57 
2 175-0 | 116-96] 3-68 | 4-56 
174-9 | 117-62 | 3-68 | 4-56 
mes 176-8 | 117-07 | 3-67 | 451 
" 20 179-2 117-15] 3-66 | 4-45 








Total bargains 





| 117-15 


1954, High} 179-2 1954 
Oct. 20)|(Oct. 20)) Oct. 13° 13,943 
» Low.J 131-1 | 111-78 » 14. 13,099 
(Jan. 1) | (Jan.5)] ,, 15: 12,333 
1953, High} 131-5 | 112-55] ,, 18, 14,092 







(Nov. 4) |(Nov. 27) 


» 19 13,343 
113: 9 | 105-68 
y 20 


wo 20 15,467 


‘ 


Tt 1928= 100. 


= aa 





wy 1, 1935=100 


posheinte sweeter adie 


Sina Se 


aricept a Bora? ential alate Rar ig AE 


ie tea pas 


lot Pee aes Se cei 





Jan. 1 to Oct. 20) 


High | Low 


calculated after allowing 








Jan. 1 to Oct. 20 


oxnwowow 
ton 


o 
— 


oOo 


BRITISH FUNDS | 
y 













Prices, 1954 TRUSTEE 
Jan. 1-Oct. 20; STOCKS AND 


ich) Low POREIGN BONDS) 1954 


9Th 90} Aust. 34% "65-69 ..--. 
| 1013 97} Ceylon 4% "PSTD wis 5 + 


rie > i 
Price, 


| Price, 
ae AND lOct. 13,Oct. 20,) 
GUARANTEED } 1954 1954 
STOCKS 
Exchequer 2}%, 1955 ..-- 100 /4/1,100 /4/9 
Exchequer 3°% 1960 ....- 104% . 104% 
Exchequer 3% "62 63... .} 104% 104 {i} 
Serial Funding 1#% 1954.|100 0/3,100/0/3 
S. Fdg. 13%, 1954 Ass. Exe. 100* 99 #4* 
Serial Funding 2}% 1957.| 1013 101 3} 
: Serial Funding 3% 1955. 10k % 1014 
\War Be nds 24 ° "54 270 . 100} 16 ) et 
lFunding 22% "52-57.... 100 i | 1004; 
War Loan 3% "55-59. ..- +) 101 4* 101% 
Savings Bonds 3% ’55 65.) 100*& 100 
Funding 24% "56-61 ...-- | 100% * 100% 
Funding 3% °59-69....-- } 9T7%* 97h 
Funding 3% °66-68 . eet 98 th 
Funding 34% 1999 9004..: 98% 98} 
Funding 4%, ’60-90...... 103 %* 1033* 
Savings Bonds 3%, "60-70. 96} 96} 
Savings Bonds 24% 64-67, 948* 947* 
Victory 4% °20-76......- 104} 104 
Savings Bonds 3% °65-75. 95} 95} 
Consols 4% aft. Feb. "'3t... 99% 994 
Conv. 34% aft. April as et 91% 91} 
Conv. 34% 1969. ....---+- 1024 102 
Conv. 2% 1958-59..-..--- 100 44 100; 
[reas. 24% aft. April °75. 684 68} 
Treas. 3% aft. April ’66..| 80% 81} 
[reas. 34% '17-80...---- } 100% | 101 
Treas. 54% °T9-81....--- 100% | 1003 
Redemption 3°, ’86-96.. 90? 91 
War L’n 33% aft. Dec. "52 O91} 91% 
Consols 28% ..-.-:++++9> | 68 & | 68% 
Br. Elec. 3°% "68-73....-- | 953 95 ? 
Br. Elec. 3% ’74-T7...-.- 94 # 95 
gr. Elec. 44% 74-79. ...-- 109 # 1093 
Br. Elec. 34% '76-79..--- 99 #*, 1004 * 
tr, Trans. 3°% °78-88..... 91 1} 
Br. Trans. 3% '68-73....- | 9% 954 
Br. Trans. 4% °72-TT...-- 106% 1074 
Br. Gas 3% '90-95.....-- 90 ii 91* 
Br. Gas 34% '69-Tl....-- , 101% 102} 
ar Gas 4% "69-72.....+- 106§ 107} 


To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (/) To latest date 
for tax at 9s. Od. im {. 
life 12 vears approximately. 


Price 


Oct. 


100 


106% 984 N. Zealand 4% ’76-78.| 106 


19} Tl} (L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920 .. 
991 95 Liverpool 3% 54-64 
Ti 80} M.Wtr.‘B’ 3%, 34-2003 
)1g Agric. Mort. 5% 59-89 
§ 71? German 7%...---- 


| 150} 102 German 5$% 
1604 132% Japan 5°, 1907 
186} 167 Japan 54% © 








Last Two 


Dividends ORDINARY 


(a) {b) {c) STOCKS 


* o e 
16 ¢ 5 a Barclays {1 


onyv. 1930 181 


Banks & DISCOUNT 


Price, | Price, 
jUct. 13,;0% ce 20, 
1954 


| 48/6 


14 cl 7 ajLiloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 pd.. .| 66/- 


8 5 8 a\Midiand f1, fully pd. .| 84/6 
845 8}a,N. Prov. *B’ £5, {1 pd.| 80/6 
18 c 10 a\Westminster £4, £1 pd.’ 96 
1746|~ Tha\Alexanders {2, £1 pd.. 


5b 65 alNat. Disc. ‘B’ £1 
5 b| 5 ajUnion Disc. {1 


\122 
| 50/- 


4b 4 aBare. (D.C.O.) £1....| 44 6 
1 b|  Tha\Chart. Bix. of India £1) 48/- 


INSURANCE 


50 al 85 biLeg. & Gen. £1, 5/- pd, 
40th) 20ta Pearl £1, fully pd... 


105¢ c112htc Prudential *A’ £1 
33 b| 10 aiBass {1 
Tha} 17}0) Distillers, 4/- 
ll b=. 8: a\Guinness 10/- 
8 a. 






1 444 
Breweries, Erc. 


1530. Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1) 86/3 
* x dividend. f Free of tax. 
(d) Yield basis 21%. (¢) To earliest date. (f) Fiat yield. 


14} 
24 


Yield calculated on gross basis. 


(*) Yield basis 134% after capital bonus. 


n) Yield basis 174% as forecast by company. 


s) Yield basis 22:7% gross. () Also 24% not su 
(v) Yield basis 14%. (w) Yield basis 20%. 
yital. Yield basis 8%. . 


Last Two 
Jan. 1 to Oct. 20 | ORDINARY 


_ Dividends 
(c) 


i 00 7 


~ 
we 


wre. 


ae 
_ 


Oo 
ONWOre 


- 
— 


3 


bo ee DO Re DO DO Pe 
— — 


SO ODAOE 


WW Wi WW Oi be WG bore 


Cu A 


~~ 


peat ped est Feet DBO et et El 
Wwwaa 


i 


CN NN NN ON 
Onore 


et et et tt DD 


Net yields are 
* Ex dividend 


| (t) 740'B.1.C.C. £1 


3, Oct. 20,) Oct. 20, 


| 14 4a\Decca Record Ole Sia 
14 c\Dunlop Rubber 10/-.. 28/3 


_ 
es 


wn 


oo: 


1 
Ios 


=~ 


OOOrWAO: 
oc ~~ 


i 
_ 
~~ 


79 
984* 
864 
1034 
954 


i 


WWW Oe 
: Om WU 


Pwo 
~_ 
oamanoo?: 


e 


_ 


94 cLondon Tin 4/- 
50 alRhokana {1 





6 
6 
6 
6 


i 


~“PArAGo! 
or wr 


ee 
ao noe > 


Oct. | Oct. 
| 13 | 20. 


o Re r 


Balt. & Ohio. .| 2 
Can. Pac. ... -| 27 
N.Y. Cent. ...| 19 


em 


_ 
-Oo oO 
ou ew 


Amer. Tel. ...| 


to 
oo 


United Corp. . 
17 5dj|W. Union Tel.. 
§ Yield basis 98%. 
id basis 45}%.- 
(j) Yield basis 119%. 
(0) Yield basis 9%. 
bject to tax, from capital 

(x) Yield basis 18-18% gross. 





(k) Yield basis 8%. 


(y) Yield basis 11% 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 







a | STOCKS " 
5, (Steet & ENGINEERING) — 
15 cBS.A. 41.2... ee eee es) 65 


34a Cammell Laird 5/-. . . | 10 
10 bGuest Keen N’fold £1.) 


6 
‘Summers (John) £1.. .| 25/- 


|Stewarts & Lioyds {1., 38 
“4 aUnitedSteel {1....-- | 95/6 
aja\Vickers {1 .--.+-+++: | 40 
‘TEXTILES 


4 a Bradford Dyers {1 ...| 50/‘ 
12 b Brit. Celanese 10/-... -| 28/- 
10 biCoats (J. & P.) £1..--| 

475 Courtaulds {1 ..-..-- | 34 
10 a\Lanes. Cotton {1..... | 26/6 
15 b Patons & Baldwins £1) 34/6 

| Motor & AIRCRAFT | 

34a Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 25 

4 a British Motor 5/-...-.- ; il 

1}c\De Havilland £1 ....- 26 

5 a Ford Motor f1.....-- 78/% 

6 a Hawker Siddeley £1. .| 46 
95 cLeyland Motors {1 ... 102 
12} Rolls Royce Eh scwess TT 
12 cStandard Motor 5/-..- 8 

| $Hops & STORES 

5 a Boots Pure Drug 5/-.. 


74a Debenhams 10/- ..--- | 47 
45 biGt. Universal 5/-...-- 1108 
17}b\Lyons (J.) ‘A’ £1..... 1107 /6 
45 b Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-.| 69/- 
20 a\Woolworth 5/-...+++- 88/9 

OIL 
374$b\Anglo-Iranian EDs oe os 17} 

Tia Burmah £1....--.++- 110 ‘73 
12 b Royal Dutch 100 fi. .| £494 
10tb\Shell Reg. £1....-++- 1115 

Sta Trinidad L’holds 5/-..) 29 

SHIPPING 


5 aiCunard {1 
12 ¢ Furness Withy {1...- 40 


16 bP. & O. Def. {1...--- 50 
10 cjRoyal Mail {1......-- 30 
MISCELLANEOUS 
4 alAssoc. Elect. {1....-- 57/6 


5 aiAssoc. Port. Cem. £1.. 91 


14a, Bowater Paper ce cet oe 


4 a Brit, Aluminium £1 .. 38/3* 
84$ta\ Brit. Amer. Tob, 10/-.| 47/- 


3 aCanadian Pacific $25 .| $484 












4 a\English Elect. a cues | 55/74 | oI 
8}b\General Elect. £1....- 55/- + 
4 a\imp. Chemical {1 ....| 40/-* | 
5 8ha\lmp. Tobacco £1 GE! BF ten 
'$2-60c$2-35 c|Inter. Nickel n.p.v.. . -| $ 
7ha\London Brick Phaies ss | 61/6 
6%a|Monsanto Chemical 5/-| 28 
3}a\Tate & Lyle {1 ....-- 82 
T4a\ Tube Investments {1 .| 77 
5 alfurner & Newall {1 .. = 


Opiate £1 
14+b| United Molasses 10/-.. 
24ta\Cons, Tea & Lands {1. 
10 ciLondon Asiatic Rbr.2/-| 2 
15 biUnited Sua Betong £1 42 
MINES 
20 al\Anglo-Amer. 10/- ..-- 
80 al\De Beers 5/- Bearer. . 
_.. |Free State Geduld 5/-. 
10 c\Randfontein {1....-- 





w York Closing Prices 







i 
; 
} 
} 


Am. Viscose .| 35 
i 
, 


Cel. of Am. ..| 22 224 
Chrysler ...-| 66% | 67 shell 
Gen. Elec... .| 42% | 424.6 
Gen. Motors .| st 89 











Goodyear ...| 89 | 88 
Inter. Nickell 49 | 49 
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394 |inter. Paper. 
34} Nat. Distill. 
sears Roebu 


Vestinghouse 

Toolworth ‘ 
(a) Interim dividend. (5) Final dividend.  (c) Whole year’s 
Also 4% tax free bonus and 50% tax free from capital pro 

; (1) To latest date. _(m) Yield basis 10% 2 

net capital distribution. (q) Yield basis 22% gross: ; 
ts. Yield basis 10%. -(w) Interim dividend for 15 mont 

%, after capital bonus. (s) Interim (iv 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 





Working population : 


é eee eee COOH EHEC OH ES ESE 


Me ct d ese ev aoa eee os een tasse0es 


Wome ... ccc e ce were smears nese seer esesene 


rmed Forces occ t ad eee wake eees ak ober ee ne 


ivi employ ment : 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT (*) 
merease or decrease since June, 1950 : 
Empl ngineering(*) 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


All du total 


By duration 


COR Oe eee 


y industry 
Text 
Clot} 


‘ 


vel 


LoOal-t 
Pst 


y regions 


N 
Wot 
iort he 


sept 
Wak (ee ee eee eee eee oe ee ewe eee eee 


"Stee ee wee eee eee eee ee eee 


v 
filled vac ACANCIES 
, Sang 


Mu, | ‘°° °° #9 OR eee rer ese emeees senses 
Women TTP TARA RRR eee e ee ee eet e nen 


"See meee wm eee eee eee eee ee ee 


erkers iepeloadl ‘ererse “ 


moe days lost s TTT ett eee ewees 
Tot al 

Mining uarrying . . bite hol erate 
Engineering. “ele CHOLKEIS LN ae bebe Fd 
Other indictrien uc PER Re eee ee eee eee eee 


Lilet ewe ee eee wee 


eee eee eee eee ee 


onsumer goods industries(*) .... | 


Dem ewe eee eee 


Cee eee eee 
eee eee eee ee ee 


cies notified to Employment Ex- 








‘a 3 ; BrITIsH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages............... Oct. 2nd Western Europe : 
f a ] & ] C Ss Production and Consumption Oct. 9th Production and Trade ...... Oct. 2nd 
MI oii ctaicnc canwiinns ee This week British Commonwealth ...... Oct. Sth 
External FRAC... .csscccecsenss Sept. 25th Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ...,........ This week Prices and Money Supply This week 
Industrial Profits............... Oct. 16th Ue NOS So csiss sckacccccse Sept. 25th 
World Trade.....cccccocsecss. ct. 16th 
Manpower in Great Britain 
| Monthly averages 1953 1954 
Unit ‘ ORS ee eo eet ee et ‘ er’. ae 
1951 | 1952 | 1953 July | Aug. | Sept. June July | Aug. | Sept. 
TOTAL MANPOWER (') 


000s | 23,228 | 23,294 | 
15,791 | 15,864 | 
7,437 | 7,430 


3,373 | 23,400 | 23,522 | 23,530] 23,528 | 23,578 | 23,691 
5,883 | 15,885 | 15,939 | 15.944] 15,918 | 15.934 15,987 
7,490 1 7,515) 7,583} 7,586] 7,610/| 7.644| 7,704 


827 872 | 865 865 | 865 | 864 839 


835 835 


é 22,214 | 22,119 | 22,238 | 22,262 | 22,369 | 22,372 | 22,465 | 


1139; 1,112} 1,087 1,097 1112; 1,102 1,069 


22,518 | 22,621 


” | 1,079 | 1,094 
2 856} 875| 877 875 873 | 870 869 867 | 867 | 
. 1,449} 1,435| 1,437] 1,430) 1441] 1441] 1,422] 1,425} 1,428 | 
. 2,600 | 2,616 | 2,664] 2672 | 2,689} 2.683] 2.702] 2712} 2.729 | 
1,350 | 1,336 | 1,320} 1,319/ 1,318! 1,316] 1.312} 1.310] 1,306 | 
Bre 8,736 | 8,626) 8,746] 8,755) 8823] 8875} 9,009} 9,028} 9,092 | 
| | | | pre fone 
} | | 
| | | | | 
¥ + 103 | + 212] + 213] + 209} + 236] + 258] 4+ 3431} + 345 | 
<é + 14) — 126} — + 3/+ 32)/+ Sli+ 67/4 814 
| | i 
| | | 
252-9 | 414-2| 342-0] 272-7} 293-5| 292-0] 239-5| 220-1| 239-6| 236-0 
a 161-5 227-8 | 218-2 179-7 | 190-91 184-2 156-0 43-6 | 156-6 149-] 
% 91-4 | 186-4 | 123-8] 93-0} 102-6] 107-8] 83-5} 76-5} 83-0) 86-9 
: 49-8| 87-8| 68:8] 56-4/ 58-0} 60-9] 47-4} 44-0] 50-3] 51-7 
31-7 | 94-7] 44-0) 32-9} 39-2) 43-8] 27:6] 28-2) 33-7| 38-6 
; 73-2} 85-9) 96-7] 87-2) 86-3) 80-2] 74-2] 70-2) 68:8) 62-7 
3 27-9 | 50-2| 46-3| 38-7 | 34-9| 32-6] 34-3 | 31-2| 27-2| 24-6 
i | | } | } 
% 0-8] 8-6) 1-4] 1-0) 1-0) 0-9} 0-9] 0-9] O8| 0-9 
. 1:7; 29} 1-3 1-3 1-2 1-2 1-4] 1-3 1-2 1-1 
6 0-5 oa 0-8} 0-6) O86] 0-7 0-4) 0-4] 0-4 0-4 
f 1-0 1-4 1-4 1-2 | 1-2 1-2 1-0 | 0-9 | 0-9 0-9 
» 0-2 0-2 | 0-2 0-2 | 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 | 0-2 0-2 
s 1-1 1-5 | 1°5 1-2 1-2 1:3 1-1] 1-0 | 1-0 1-0 
| 
a 1-2 | 2-0 | 1-6 ao} 1-4) «(1-4 1-1 10} 22} 11 
e 0-9 | 1-3 | 1-2 0-9 | 1-0} 1-0 0-8 0-7 | 0-7 | 0-7 
re 0-9 | 1-3 | 1-3 0-8 | 0-9 | 0-9 0-9 | 0-8 | 0-9 0-9 
a 1-1} 1:4} 1-4 09} il 12 0-8 0-8} 0-8 0-8 
oF 12} 15] 1-6 1-2 1-3} 1-4 1-1 0:9} 1-1 1-1 
‘ 0-4| 0-9 1-1 0-9/ 0-9] 0-9 05} O85] 0-6] 0-6 
s 0-5} 1-0 0-7 0-5 0-6} 0-6 0-5} 0-5] O05] 0-5 
: 0-9} 1-9 1-2 1-0 1:2) 21 0-8} O7} O08} 0-8 
. 12} 3-6 2-1 1-7 1:8 1:7 1:3} 1-2] 1-4 1:3 
se 2-2 2-6 2-4 1-9 2:2 | 2-2 20{/ 1-8{ 2-0} 1-9 
25] 3-3) 31] 26) 27) 27] 24] 2-3] 24] 2-4 
i 2-7 2-9 3-0 2-5 2-8{ 2-7 SAT ORE BE] 2-1 
| 
| | 
000s 313 230 270 321 295 282 353 381 | 383 
is 208 131 147 172 161 155 189 204 208 
. 105 99 123 149 134 127 164 177} = 175 
to. 32) °s 114 14 19 23 19 14 24 
‘ 141 149 182 32 54 107 69 78 82 
3 29 55 33 12 29 26 29 27 
- 43 66 127 7 10 24 19 41 8 
x 69 28 22 13 15 51 21 22 47 


Pte dea eee ener rte naar eee ynicennrrenme ne mestee rater fo eee net er ee ee en eee ee 
(*) A 


re f ix Ay — figures are for June of each . (*) arene shipbuilding and electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision mstruments and 
ng, food, 


(*) Textiles, leather goods, clot 


tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. (*) Number registered 


* unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated mer of employees. (*) United Kingdom. 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 
















































| | ss 
| Austria | Belgium | Denm rk | France “FR Greece | Ireland Sw Curkey 
' } oe 
WHOLESALE PRICES “) (1948 = 100) hee ae 
: : = . ar —— —— ane 
NS eae | 31 26 | 44 | 6 | 51 0:4 | 43 2 36 55 a 
Se 3 exe x aesei kes ree 253 | 114 | 143 | 163 |} 114 | 149 | 129 | 97 140 152 14 14 
Pk riekoe cece sian 23 107 | 134 | 155 | 111 | 173 129 | 96 134 152 139 107 
| i i i } 
SOCK Rate Je Sh a 942 | 105 | 134 | 154 | 109 | 193 126 | 97 136 154 | 1 1 
ees: = o44{  108| 135| 156] 109) 198 126 | 97 iv; el iss| 
June .. a 246 | 106 135 | 151 | 109 | 192 | 126 | 97 137 155 | 13 118 
alee ies 260 | 105 135 | 150 | 109 ae scan 96 | 134 157 | 139 1g 
Mate Sic & ds oxo 254 | 105 135 153 | BOR gees Eee ee ee 156 | 138 Pe 
COST OF LIVING “) (1948 = 100) 
— — — a _ - l . oa ——— 
SOND fo ike eae eae 31 | 27 | 60 6 64 | 0-4 55 | 2 49 | 63 | 61 9 
SUE vss a tidnuna tebe tous 211 | 106 | 123 | 145 110 146 119 114 129 133 | 129 199 
BOGS <:. 400s p-SPaae sy tenebea 210 | 106 | 123 | 144 108 160 126 117 129 136 | 130 12 
i i i i 
1964, Aged «6 ictGecivsvas 212 | 107 | 124 | 142 108 | 183 cae 118 136 139 | 132 1% 
9 MOE Sah Seeds 213 | 108 ee 144 108 | 184 125 | 120 137 141 | 132 127 
S\N oa or 216 108 ‘ae 144 108 | 184 | ae ae 121 138 141 132 128 
ME ic eer oar acs 217 | 107 124 142 108 | 185 | 121 138 145 | 13 125 
Bee . sccics tenes 216 wea Oe. 142 185 | ee a 145 | si 
\ i id Se eat ail 
IMPORT PRICES \) (1948 = 100) 
ne. J < orden teen eee ceca 27 40 7 39 war a 39 | 2 | 24 32 4 21 
REG ee ee ee 2 250 | 116 131 196 | 121 ree 129 | 108 | 131 132 152 91 
RUBS o cas So eeystse eee 270 | 110 118 178 106 121 | 99 116 125 | 14 89 
1964, Marches i.<...<sacecse 270 | 107 | 112° 163°! 100 igo 124 | aR 111 124 139 90 
AME cho ccastsvee ee 264 | 108 | oie ) 100 eee 122 98 lll 113 | f 91 
ie aoe ka owns 270 BOWE: > cu: + 1163/4 , 101 gy td 123 99 110 122 | 139 99 
es Po te eed 259 aoe es, eae 102 ar 125 fe 112 131 | | 100 
WO ase cee eat tate 261 see hae ce 104 aes 127 | “a oa oe 
EXPORT PRICES \) (1948 = 100) 
pees 2 a eee: eae 25 | 40 | 6 | 51 | 37 | 2 | 25 32 | 12 24 
ROUO. Sssxaahts eatin 19 263 | 120 115 | 158 | 131 126 103 117 137 | 153 122 
BOBS <5 feign cdean ee 239 | 101 110 | 148 123 127 99 104 119 | 134 110 
1954, March.......... 233 | 95 107% 1428 119 ae 126 | 104 | 99 121 | 1335 = 10 
» April....., 242 | OE inne ) 120 ee 126 | 102 | 100 123 | r 16 
May ..... 233 | 91 is - 141 et © ja Sd 127 | 103 | 99 118 1324 10 
saat Cobia 242 92 ob >a i 127) | 101 109 LM 
fuly 2c. sitet 233 | oe ois ‘ol 118 | 127 | ay iM eens. | e 
CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION ©) 
ai abieitae 000 mn. | '000 mn. mn, ‘000 mn, | 000 mn, | ’000 mn. mn. ‘000 ma. | mn, 000 mn. nn 
: schillings irancs krone: francs D. marks |drachmas £ lire | guilders kroner krone ii. 
OW hice ana eees Bee ay 425 as sk oS oe 18-2 19 1,048 | 455 1-04 213 
9968 7. fos ce peneres 8-79} 102-1} 1,879] 2,124] 10-22} 2,476 | 69-9} 1,343 3,171 2,187 4-( 1,280 
NBS ck ci dbess hee a akke ee | 10-25 | 105-9} 2,032} 2,310) 11-98 | 3,503 | 143) 1,424 3,394 2,998; 48 1,401 
| | | | | 
LIDE, ADTs ois cwcccces mess 10-34 | 104-1} 1,897 | 2338! 12-04) 3,443 12-1 | | 434 | 4-65 1,479 
Mae nits cists enes | 10-36 | 103-8] - 1,870} 2,324). 11-89 3-278 11.6 1337 > oF a |} 449} 41,49 
lied AY ss em 10-65 104-3| 1,907] 2,374] 11-94 3-278 70-9} 1,328| 3'498| 2.957; 4-62| 1480 
tee | On | MR ee ae ee ee a 3,498 | a | CEL) Oe 
UBUSE 5 ccc vies icceece ose oe se | sia | ome eg 70-8 | ee “i | ai youl 
s Be ga Baie see de = 
Se GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS (*) (ma. us dollars) a 
| Se ee j SSeS ee 7 eee 
SOD a6 5053 aa visatona tens es 780 6-9)". Rt 26-8 | 512 | a 
So PS ny | ii | 1,077 | 142-1] 988 1,165 9-9 | 230 379; 
BOBS 5 daca toat in ehaeecies | ws | 1,090 | 166-8 | 956 1,934 10-5 | 234 25 a2 
1964; Apcil. ..6.. 3. saa. Se | Res 1,082 177-6 1,104 2,271 10-6 | 394 | 215 
Mees one 4 ae 1071 | 175-2} 1/167 2,302 10-6 3 393} 204 
a Malle eee: ee 1,050} 169-7 1118| 2,359 10-7 229 339; 228 
28 amt gia eee ne | 1,049! 159-3 a 2,425 | 10-7 233 360 | 
” Paieteb. cesses ty hone. he Ree oe is 10-7 | 234 353; wl 


(*} Relates only to prices in capital cities for Austria, France, Greece and Turkey. Cost of living i . sale prices in 
ik ee : aS » PTs » tal ey. ing in Paris based on 9=100, and wholesa'e pu! : 
Western Germany on July-December, 1948=100. (*) Index numbers of unit value which compare the current average sre pat Samer its value in Li 8; 
they are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. Index numbers for Germany based on 1950. (*) Notes only for 
France and Austria. (*) Holdings of the government and central bank at end of period ; figures for Greece are gold reserves only ‘’ Average for first 


quarter. (*) Beginning May, 1954, a new drachma equal to 1,000 old drachmas was introduced. 
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THI 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS 
a week ended October 16th there was 
line” deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
, (32,213,000 compared with a deficit of 
)in the previous nine days and a deficit of 
0 in the corresponding period of last year. 
aie the cumulative deficit to £255,115,000 
¢ 275 000 in 1953-54). Net expenditure “below- 
i ed £4,714,000, bringing the total cumu- 
ative it to £470,467,000 (£596,818,000 in 
19% 
Week | Week 
ended | ended 
: Oct. | Oct. 
‘ 17, | 16, 
1953 1954 
— 
] _ ns 1800,000} 487,124) 495,202 12,754 
aren 132,000] 35,800} 34,700 1,000 
Death D 164,375] 88,700! 99,500 3,100 
Se 55,000} 29,000} 38,070 1,200 
Profits Tax & EPT., 172,000] 110,300} 95,600 3,900 
Excess Profits Levy} 60,000 37,150} 48,500 900 
een and. other; } 2,000) 870 
Inland Re 1 
otal It 2384,375| 788,644| 812,252] 21,997) 22,854 
= 1062,500] 583,515| 608,523] 21,482, 24,913 
Excise 000} 371,053) 383,435} 5,440) 5,845 
Total ( s and 
Excise ‘ 954,568} 991,958] 26,922 30,758 
Motor I 77,000 14,677} 257; 651 
PO (Net f eit ads ies 
oadcas es 21,000 5,850 7,450 
dry | 24,000] 19,397} 19,744] ... 50 
Biiscellar 5, 77,390 | 3,447| 3,778 
otal 52,623, 58,091 





Ord. E diture } 
oe 22,455) 22,163 











570,000] 326,046} 319,132 
oll Seah | $1,000 24,572| 24,394 
ther Cons 10,000 4,885 ee ee 
oly Se $855,399 ]1823,072 |1815,428] 66,900) 67,800 
Fetal 4486,399 [2178,574 2163,405 


89,355 89,964 
| 
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king F 


18,826 





18,550 







Abeve-line ” 


Surplus 
Deficit 


336,875 | 255,115] 37,332. 32,213 
259,943) 215,352] 2,069) 4,714 
| | 
596,818 | 470,467| 39,401, 36,927 


** 


I 


vet Expendi 
pa 





etal Surpius or Deficit... 





















a Re 

Tax Re tes. 157,899; 203,580} 1,749, 1,273 
» se 10,900 | 6,700 300 600 
Defence Bonds .......... ~ 31,216 |— 7,963}— 213, 885 
, ber the capital en of the Post 
: sed directly on the Exchequer (instead of 
the Savings Funds) and is consequently 

line” expenditure and the total deficit 

this item stood at £16,150,000. 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 
Treasury Bills “—— Means 
_ Advances —_ | Total 
Date j Floating | 
Tender | . Public | Bank of| Debt 
; oF Tap Depts. poate 

ea 4,552-2 3 4,814-3 

1 3,260-0| 1,411-6] 267-2 5,038-8 

be 270-0) 1492-2] 281-6 5,043-9 

» Sl 5,270°0 | 1485-5} 263-1 5,018-7 
é . 3,280-0 | 1447-7] 285-3 5,013-0 
a >, 280-0} 1451-3] 272-3 5,003-6 
= 270-0} 1495-51 279-0 5,044-5 
n 5,260-0| 1547-0} 267-3 6,074-3 
a 3250-0 1,595-8] 280-4 5,126-2 
is 270-0) 1611-2] 270-8 5,151-7 

at »,290-0 | 1608-6} 277-6 | 5,176-2 
’ % 520-0! 1578-0} 306-2 §,204-2 
’ 4,872-5 *3 5,194-5 
2 3,350-0 | 1,590-4} 287-0 §,227-4 
; 380-0 | 1591-8 5,226-9 


Financial Statistics 


phases of considerable stringency in the 
week covered by the Bank return. On 
Thursday before the week-end heavy 
revenue transfers caused: an acute credit 
shortage ; but the authorities stepped in 
with considerable purchases of bills, 
mainly direct from the banks. ‘On Friday 
credit became plentiful, and the authorities 
even indulged in moderate reverse selling 
to mop up the surplus of funds. Con- 


ditions tightened through the remainder 
of the week. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 


Oct. 13 Oct. 20 





Issue Department® : 


Notes in circulation ...... 
Notes in banking dept.... 
Govt. debt and securities* 
Other securities.......... 
Gold coin and bullion .... 


Banking Department : 


its : 

blic accounts. tate 
Treasury special account. . 
DNB. anc xcs a 


Despite the stringency in Lombard Pen reer as ee bey aisees 
Street the market maintained its bid at Securities: 9° 
£99 I2s. od. per cent at last Friday’s Government ........ ives 


Treasury bill tender. The offer was 
reduced by £10 million to £270 million 
and applications were up by £11.4 million 
to £429.1 million ; the market’s proportion 
accordingly dropped from 58 to 49 per 
cent. At yesterday’s tender the offer was 
again reduced, to £260 million ; but this 
offer will again exceed 
maturities by £30 million. 


The price of gold in London has again 
fluctuated appreciably during the week in 
sympathy with the vacillations in sterling. 
By Monday of this week sterling had 
dropped to $2.79% and the price of gold 


the matching 





THE MONEY MARKET 
LOMBARD STREET has experienced some 





“ Proportion ” 





Discounts and advances .. 
Other... 
Total . 


Banking department reserve. 


see eeeneenene 


| 
1,530-8 | 1,637-9 | 1,636-1 
44-5 | ° 37-5 | | 39-3 
1,571-8 | 1,671-2 | 1,671-3 
0-7) O-8 0-7 
29) 3-4 34 
10-0} 19-7 9-8 
17-6 | 6-3 6-3 
292-0 | 281-0 | 294-7 
68-0 64-6 67-0 
387-6 | 369-6 | 377-8 
334-0 331-3 | :334-4 
10-0 | 1-9 4-7 
14-9} 14-4 14-5 
358-9 | M7-S | 353-6 
47-0 | 39-8 41-6 
% i oe 2 
1) i | fi-0 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,153,000. 


TREASURY BILLS 





For 


Amount ({ million) 


Offered | Applied Allotted 















Allotment i 


Fiduciary issue reduced from {1,700 million to £1,675 million 
on September 1, 1954. 


oo 





Average | Allotted 
aise Seas Rate : at 
of | Max. 


Rate® 


d. 





i 
2-27 | 34 
2-52 34 
2-80 33 
3-09 46 
0-56 50 
2-66 | 50 
3-19 } 47 
4-02 62 
0-75 | 55 
]-7 | 4 
3-86 605 
0-23 74 
“5 458 
449 


The offering yesterday was for 


at the fixing had reached 251s. 3d. a fine 
ounce; but in the following two days 
sterling recovered to § cent below the | july i6| 240-0 | 433-2 | 240-0] 2 
parity, and in dealings after Wednesday’s ” at oe oi os a 
fixing gold fell again to 250s. 9d. - 
Aug. 6| 240-0 | 397-6 | 240-0] 31 
The Bank return shows a further reflux » 13| 250-0 | 387-8 | 250-0} 31 1 
ili » 201 260-0 | 398-2 | 260-0] 32 
of notes of £1.8 million. | 360-0 | 422-7 | 260-0 | 3a 
LONDON MONEY RATES Sept. 3| 270-0 | 398-6 | 270-0] 32 
» 10} 270-0} 397-8 | 270-0} 32 1 
17| 280-0 | 402-5 | 280-0} 32 1 
Bank rate (from % Discount rates ; ” 03: 
34%, 13/5/54) $ |Bankbills: 60days i w» 24] 280-0 | 428-0 | 280-0} 32 
3 months 13 . 
a qn a 4months 1)-1} | Oct. 1] 280-0 | 397 7 =e 32 
Discount houses .. 1} Gmonths 13-14 | 1 0 
Money—Day-to-day. 1}-1 Fine trade bills : 
Short periods..... 1j-1 ieee 24 a * On Oct. 15th tenders po 91 day \bills at £99 1%. Od 
months 2-53 | sec { about 49 per cent of the sum applied for; 
Treas. bills — iit 6months 3-4 | te s were allotted in full. 
Se i *@ maximum amount of {260 million. 








LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 






Official 
Rates 


October 20 October 14 | 





United States $ ... 0... cece renee Par-¢c. dis | Par—4&c. dis 
















Cmaee Oss FSi is icin cetecdccus 4-fc. dis t-ic. dis 
PING. CL sc eaeedeadees bRRGRS 2-4 dis 2-4 dis 
I MM ids sie v's ows onmenuwas §-kc. pm f-ic. pm 
TRE PO a ovo ihcciccantestecuss 4 pm-} dis $ pm-} dis 
DONG: Gc ven cde vat sdcccusupen §-tc. pm §-kc. pm 
Me EPIRM a aro ain vsberbvevebene tpi. pm-par | $pf. pm-par 
POE TAS. i adc b eNdn cnr seease 46 pm-}6 dis | $6 pm-—}6 dis 
CM TES so suc cenkadebucsaceeqrs 2-76 dis 2-76 dis 
Pot werent He. os ois. ss bc veces das Par-16 dis Par-16 dis 










Price (6. d. per fine 02.).......+-. 251/0 251/24 





Market Rates: Spot 


October 16 | October 18 


Par-4yc. dis | Par—4c. dis 
t-ic. dis tic. dis 
2-4 dis 2-5 dis 
t-ic. pm #-ic. pm 
4 pm-} dis 4 pm-4 dis 
fic. pm #tc. pm 


ipf. pm-par | $pf. pm-par 









October 19 


One Month Forward Rates 


Par-4c. dis 
4-ic. dis 
2-5 dis 
fic. pm 
+ pm-4 dis 
§-tc. pm 
$pf. pm-par 


| October 20 





Inited States $...| 2-78-2-82 79-fy-2-79 | 2-794-2-79h | 2-79}-2-79h [2-79 f,-2-79.%|2- 79 -2-79 fh |2- 799-2: 7945 
Canadian $ a ss 2 708 2-71 dy 2-71 fy-2-Th fy] 2-T1h-2-T1g | 2-71-2-T1g | 2-7142-714 | 2-714-2-71} 
French Fr........| 972-65-987-35 | 9803-981 981§-981% | 9824-9829 | 981§-9819 9814-982, | 981-981] 
Swiss Fr. ...+.+..|12-15f-12-33f]12-22h-12-22§) 12-22-12- 22} 12-22-12-22§{12-22§-12- 22§|12- 29-12-23 |12-23%-12- 235 
Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95 139-90- 139-87} 139- 824- 1139-90- (139°87f- [139° 85~ 

; 141-05 139-95 139-92} 139-87} 139-95 | 139-923; 139-90 
Dutch Gid........ 10-56-10-72 }10-61}-10-62 |10-614-10-624|10-614-10-62$|10-61}-10-62 |10-61]~-10-624|10-62§-10-625 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .. ./11-67 fp —-11-844)11-74$-11-75 11-74}-11-75 |11-74$-11-75 | 11-75-L1-753/11- 75§-11 - 75§ | 11- 764-11 - 764 
Portuguese Esc. ..] 79-90-8110 | 79-90-80-05- 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79- 90-80-05 
Swedish Kr....... 14-37§-14- 598 [14-53$-14- 534 14-554-14-539)14- 534-14 - 539! 14- 53h-14-539)14-534-14-53h/14-53]-14-545 
Danish Kr... .....] 19-19}-19-48} [19-43$-19-44$, 19-44-19-444] 19-44-19- 44$|19- 43}-19-444/19-434-19-44 |19-434-19-44 
Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 [20-01}-20-02 .20-01}-20-02 '20-014-20-02 /20-01$-20-02 |20-01§4-20-02 !20-014-20-02 


Par-4.c. dis 
tA. dis 
2-5 dis 
1-4c. pm 
3 pre 4 dis 
#-ic. pm 
épf. pm-—par 


P77 46 dis | $6 pm-}6 dis | 36 pm-}6 dis | $6 pm-45 dis 


76 dis 
Par-16 dis 


56 dis 
Par-16 dis 





251/3 


Gold Price at Fixing 


2-56 dis 
Par-1é dis 


2681/1 


2-56 dis 
Par-16 dis 







250/104 
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Are you on the look-out 
for new trade connections 
in Sweden 


‘ Contact us through your bankers, and you 
ie y will receive all the information required on 
WWitaitirhetilri=—-—~ trade with Sweden. Our Commercial 


Information Department is at 
your service for introductions to Swedish 
exporters and importers. 


SKANDINAVISKA 
BANKEN 


Giteborg — Stockholm — Malmé 
210 offices all over Sweden 
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YAPI 




























THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEET 
in the chair. 


ASSETS 


Cash and Central Bank 
Legal Reserves gos 
Balances at Banks 

Bills 


Advance Payments rae 
Current Accounts Receivable 
Other Debtors : 
Subsidiary Companies 

Fixed Assets axe 

Other Assets ... 


Total 


Contra Accounts 





Investments in Shares and Bonds ... 


It was further resolved to transfer Ltqs. 


CHAIRMAN : KaAazim Taskent, MANAGING DIRECTOR AND GENERAL MANAGER: Enver Bakirci, MANAGING 
DIRECTORS : Kemal Tirkémer, Mecit Duruiz, Selim Bayakir. 


VE KREDI BANKASI A:S. 
ISTANBUL 


Established 1944 
ING of the Yapi ve Kredi Bankasi A.S. was HELD on 31st MARCH, 1954, with Kazim Tas! 


The following Balance Sheet was approved : 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF DECEMBER 3ilst, 1953 








cnt Ts ee 


LIABILITIES 
Ltqs. Ptrs, Ltqs. Pirs 
23,458,478 74 Capital 10,000,000 00 
49,884,357 00 | Reserves és s i 6,021,903 9 
37,774,943 95 Reserves for Special Purposes 939,745 08 
44,318,541 67 Commitments ‘as ass 17,525,870 18 
14,982,630 72 Deposits and Current Accounts : 
acs 4,650 00 Saving Deposits 151,683,080.95 
. 137,381,437 44 Other Deposits 118,643,889.60 
773,477 69 —_—————— 270,326,970 55 
3,955,575 82 Orders for Payment ... 1,182,697 4 
9,266,455 76 Miscellaneous Creditors 28,251,566 25 
16,979,560 © 66 | Other Liabilitie 2,019,274 50 
paecnecen We 2,512,081 46 


. 338,780,109 45 ——--— 
Total .-» 338,780,109 45 
Contra Accounts : 


Liability on endorsed 


bills J ss 13,951,317.49 
Liabilities arising 

from guarantees ... 109,292,334.38 
Other contra 

Accounts 1,607,499,235.26 


--1,730,742,887 13 


1,730,742,887 13 
376,812,21 to reserves and to declare a dividend of 12.5%. 


59 BRANCHES 
Correspondents in the principal cities of the world. 


Sn ea, 


eee, 


YAPI VE KREDI BANKASI A:S. 


maintains an Overseas department for the handling of banking operations connected with international trade. 
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MONEY AT WORK 
IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 
The regular calls of the 
Home Service Insurance Man 
provide much-needed 
capital for investment in 


industry and commerce 


issued by the Industrial Life Offices 
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| 


Bankers in South Africa to the United Kingdom Government. Bankers to the |! 
| Federal Government of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and to the Governments of 


or SOUTH AFRICA umrrep 


Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika. 


Capital Authorised - - - - £15,000,000 
| Capital Subscribed - - - - £12,000,000 
! Capital Paid-up - - - = = + €7,000,000 
| Reserve Fund - - - - -  £7,000,000 


| 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and/ 
|77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4.| 





| 
| 


|LONDON WALL Branch—63 London Wall, €.C.2. 
| 2 
i 

NEW YORK Agency —67 Wall Street. 
HAMBURG Agency — Speersort, 6. 

|| BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 
|| SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN 
| RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, 
ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA, 













| Banking Business of every description transacted 
} 


at all Branches and Agencies. 





| 


—<———— ed | 


OUTSTANDING VALUE 
IN 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


LONDON TIN CORPORATION 


CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of London Tin Corporation, Limited, was 


held on October 15th at The Chartered 
Insurance Institute, 20 Aldermanbury, 
London, E.C. 


Mr J. Ivan Spens, OBE, chairman of the 
Corporation, who presided, said: 


ACCOUNTS 


The profit for the year, before taxation, 
was £1,202,664, compared with £1,358,893 
for the previous year. 


Taxation takes £718,000, against £910,000 
last year, a reduction which reflects in some 
measure the welcome cessation of the excess 
profits levy on December 31, 1953. 


The net profit after taxation thus becomes 
£484,664, compared with £448,893 last 
year. 


The dividend of 24 per cent, less income 
tax at 9s. in the £, paid on June 16, 1954, 
took £477,607, leaving £7,057 to be added 
to the amount carried forward, which now 
stands at £309,217. 


Following last year’s procedure, the divi- 
dend was declared as an interim. A state- 
ment was made in May last that no final 
dividend would be recommended and all 
shareholders were so informed by post- 
card. 


PRICE OF TIN 


The average London price of metallic tin 
during the year was £660 per ton, compared 
with £943 during the previous twelve 
months. This substantial drop has, of course, 
adversely affected the results of the operating 
companies, and in some measure also the 
income of this Corporation. Moreover per- 
sistently low prices would be certain to 
influence policy in regard to the expansion 
of mining operations, especially when new 
plant or heavy expenditure in connection 
with the acquisition of new mining properties 
are involved. The tendency in regard to 
alluvial tin bearing areas for future exploita- 
tion, both in Malaya and Nigeria, has been 
to find a lower grade content per cubic yard 
and at deeper levels. With, at the same time, 
costs continuing high, such areas are costly 
to prove and to mine and consequently their 
payability will depend on an adequate tin 
price. 

During the past few months the price has 
averaged above £700 a ton, which is a wel- 
come improvement on the year’s average. 


The United Nations Conference on Tin 
reassembled at Geneva in November, 1953, 
and produced a draft International Tin 
Agreement, which was signed by the requisite 
number of producing and of consuming 
countries. 


As will have been seen in the press, the 
third session of the Interim Committee of the 
International Tin Council met in London on 
September 20th and 2Ist. The countries 
which had signed the International Tin 
Agreement but -which were not members of 
the Interim Committee were invited to 
attend the meeting. 


The meeting considered draft Articles for 
the International Tin Council and also the 
agenda for the first meeting of the Council. 
Many of the delegations were able to indicate 
the position of their countries with regard 


to the date on which ratification or accep- 
tance of the Agreement could be expected. 


In the light of these statements the first 
meeting of the Council should be held 
towards the end of this year. 


The industry will provide a substantial 
quantity of tin, or its equivalent in cash, for 
the buffer stock which is to be established 
under the Agreement and the individual 
companies and miners will have a certain 
amount of their liquid resources employed 
in connection with the buffer stock. 


MALAYA 


The security position in Malaya continued 
to improve, although precautions have still 
to be taken for the protection of staff and 
mines. The threat of a considerable number 
of well-armed bandits persists and it is essen- 
tial to maintain defences and to avoid com- 
placency. 

During the year under review the output 
of tin concentrates from the mines under the 
management of Anglo-Oriental (Malaya) 
Limited was 15,916 tons, as compared with 
16,636 tons during the previous year, so that 
production has been well maintained even 
though some of the plants were out of pro- 
duction. Two dredges recommenced 
operating after having been moved to new 
areas and, since the close of the year, two 
more have commenced operating. Nine 
dredges are idle, of which four are compara- 
tively old and shallow digging and are with- 
out ore reserves. Of the remainder, two are 
to be transferred to new areas, two cannot at 
present be operated because of security con- 
ditions, and one is later to be equipped with 
special equipment for treating the tin-bearing 
clay which is prevalent in the property on 
which the dredge is installed. 


Prospecting is still not easy and generally 
has only been undertaken in the safer areas, 
usually near populated and protected centres, 
or where special security arrangements 
against banditry can be established by co- 
operation with the Security Forces. It is 
essential that widespread prospecting be re- 
sumed as soon as security conditions permit 
in order to try and prove fresh reserves to 
take the place of those now being mined or 
equipped. Only a limited amount of pro- 
specting has been carried out since the war 
and the need to find and develop new areas, 
in order to secure continuity of operations, 
is becoming increasingly urgent. 


SIAM 


One dredge operated during the year. 
Two are still in course of re-erection on 
a new property and, since the end of 
the year under review, another has com- 
menced trials. 


The rate of royalty on tin was reduced by 
50 per cent on September 16, 1953. This 
will certainly be of great assistance toward 
the mining of lower grade ground which 
otherwise might have been left unworked. 
Government will, of course, continue to 
derive revenue from income tax on profits 
whilst the reduction in the rate of royalty 
should encourage the expansion of mining 
operations and in all probability ultimately 
increase the Siamese national income from 
the latter source. 
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BURMA 


Conditions of unrest in Lowe: 


where the mines of Tavoy Tin cian 
Corporation are situated, still preclud- .ctive 
mining. é 

That Corporation has agreed in principle 
to a joint venture with the Government of 
Burma and is now awaiting developments 
but meantime continues to bear the cost of 
maintaining the mines without hope of 
immediate revenue. It is hoped thir the 
joint venture proposals can be implemented 
soon and that security in the mining area 
can be established so that the mincs cay 


recommence operating. 


NIGERIA 


The production of tin concentrate from 
the mines under the management of A. O 
Nigeria Limited was 4,480} tons, compared 
with 4,927 tons in the previous year, but 
columbite production increased to 940 tons. 
compared with 604 tons in the previous year 
As stated last year, considerable quantities 
of columbite ore have been found in biotite 
granite on the Plateau, and these have been 
confirmed and are now being mined 


In January last Government ‘agreed to the 
royalty on tin being based on the average 
price for the previous month, instead of, as 
hitherto, on the price for the preceding 
quarter. Whilst this is a welcome step, par- 
ticularly during times of violent price fluctua- 
tion, your board believes that the most 
equitable and reasonable method would be 
for the royalty, on both tin and columbite, 
to be based on the actual price received f.as 
Nigerian port of shipment. 


NYASALAND 


Prospecting continued under the direction 
of London Nyasaland Mining Corporatien 
Limited. Mineralisation has been confirmed, 
but it is still too early to be certain whether 
commercial quantities of pyrochlore will be 
found. 


STAFF 


Opportunities for discussion were recently 
afforded by the visits to London of Mr D. T. 
Waring, who is not only chairman of Anglo- 
Oriental (Malaya) Limited, but a director 
of this corporation, and of Mr H. E. W:ison, 
chairman of A.O. Nigeria Limited. Our 
thanks are due to the managements and 
staffs throughout the organisation for the 
excellent work they have carried out during 


the year, and for the results obtained in 
difficult and ever changing conditions 
The report and accounts for the yeaf 


ended April 30, 1954, were adopted and the 
retiring directors re-elected. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS 
STORES LIMITED 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
this company was held on October {5th in 
London, Mr R. J. Blackadder, MC, CA, 
chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


In my review of the accounts to March 31, 
1953, I stated that we were satisfied thot the 
results for 1953-54 would show an improve 
ment. It is now my pleasure to preset 
accounts showing a consolidated profit, vefore 
tax, of £108,764, being an _ increase 


£31,364 over last year. The improvement 8 
not spectacular, but it is reflected ‘0 the 
accounts of most of our subsidiaries, and the 
returns to date lead us to believe that thes 
improvements will be maintained. 
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“he restrictions on imports into Australia 
and New Zealand have now been eased and 
; from January Ist next #18 understood that 
restrictions will be removed by New 


au uit 


Zealand. Unfortunately, the position _in 
Ap -alia is still influenced by the licensing 
reguiations. 


Come five months have elapsed since the 
© our financial year. The returns from 


out the rest of the financial year, but it is 
satisfactory to know of its existence to date 
and I hope that it will not be long before 
the additional activities which we are con- 
sidering will add new sources of revenue to 
the group profits. We hope for some expan- 
sion in connection with the lumber and hard- 
ware business in the Caribbean, cutside 
Jamaica, which should be of direct benefit 


th sidiaries received during this period fovea this company and to our other 
“i uraging. I cannot, of course, promise /4™4ican interests. 

th progress will be maintained through- The report was adopted. 

nl 





JAMES HOWDEN AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


(Boiler, Auxiliary and General Engineers) 


SATISFACTORY PRODUCTION INCREASE 


PROBLEM OF STEEL SUPPLIES 


MR CRAWFORD W. HUME ON FUTURE PROSPECTS 


y-eighth annual general meeting 
di} Howden and Company, Limited, 
" i on October 15th, at 195 Scotland 
scow, Mr Crawford W. Hume, 


Cry r 


MINA (the chairman), presiding. 
The secretary (Mr John D. Young, CA) 
read notice convening the meeting and 


the report of the auditors. 
The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts: 

The accounts for the year ended April 30, 
1954, are in the same form as in.the previous 
year and give the results of the year’s work- 


79 


ing not only of the parent company but of 
the subsidiary companies overseas, They do 
not, however, show the change in the capital 


structure of the parent company which was 
approved at the extraordinary general meet- 
ing on August 9, 1954, and which has since 


been brought into effect. 
After taxation the profit of the group is 
£303,045. The total taxation provided for 


the year amounts to £501,238. This, as 
usual, covers a reserve for income tax on 
profits for the year due in 1955/56 as well 
as a provision for profits tax for the year 
nded April 30th last and for the eight 
months of excess profits levy which ended 


on December 31st last, and for Dominion 
taxat on 


The general reserves of the parent com- 
pany and its subsidiaries have been increased 
by £157,224, bringing the reserves as shown 
. the consolidated balance sheet to 
&4,122,5/6, 

The group balance carried forward and 
unappropriated has. been increased by 
433,209 and now amounts to £121,163. 

Tt teresting to note that out of the 
‘otal net tofits of the company over the last 
ee ‘ars, taxation has consumed 61 per 


pal teas dividends have only consumed 
Per cent, and we have been able to place 


tO resery 22 per cent. 

Pg “\vidend which has now been recom- 

aie ‘or the year to April 30, 1954, is a 
Lun 


iauon of past policy. 


STEEL SUPPLIES 


ie ee be remembered that last year I 
diate teport a slight falling off in the pro- 
in of our main works due to difficulties 
~ Staning adequate steel supplies on the 


home market, and at that time it was not 
thought that much improvement in the steel 
position would be seen until the end of 
1953. This turned out to be the case and 
although supplies of steel plate are now 
adequate there is still difficulty with home 
supplies of steel sheet. Thanks to the steps 
which we took and are still taking to 
obtain additional supplies from the Conti- 
nent, we were able to achieve a satisfactory 
increase in the production over the 
previous year although, naturally, at a 
somewhat increased material cost. The 
position is improving. 

The extension to the main works in Scot- 
land Street was brought into use last autumn 
and has facilitated the efficient production 
of the heavier items in our manufactures. 
This balances the production of the other 
parts in the main works and the repeti- 
tion work of some of the smaller parts 
in the Craigton factory where additional 
factory space has been acquired during 
the year. 


The Maclellan Street factory continues to 
manufacture steel furniture and aircraft com- 
ponents although the expansion of the pro- 
duction of the furniture which the demand 
would have justified has been limited by the 
shortage of steel sheets. 


The factory of our South African sub- 
sidiaries has been fully employed very largely 
as a result of the activity of the new Orange 
Free State mines. 


The maintenance of the plant and 
machinery in all our factories has been our 
constant care and the factories are function- 
ing well and efficiently, 


SATISFACTORY ORDER BOOK 


The order book remains in a satisfactory 
condition and the prospects of future busi- 
ness are good, not only at home but overseas. 
The overseas subsidiary companies have con- 
tributed well to the general result this year 
and I am confident will be responsible in the 
future for an increasing part in the group 
activities. 


I have often mentioned in the past the 
importance of the engineering industry in 
serving the nation by supplying machinery 
and services on which nearly all the amenities 
and material comforts of life depend, and 
how behind all this the availability of elec- 
trical power is essential. This country still 


lags behind other progressive neighbours in 
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the supply of electric power per head of the 
population and the demand for increased 
power is still pressing. As a considerable 
part of this company’s business is in the field 
of power production we should continue to 
benefit from the developments and extensions 
which are taking place all the time in this 
field. 


NEW DEVELOPMENT 


In remarking about the prospects of the 
future business I am pleased to mention a 
new development on which we and our 
American friends, The Air Preheater Cor- 
poration of New York, have been working 
for some years. This is a high temperature, 
high velocity, electrostatic precipitator. One 
of these has been undergoing full scale tests 
in a power station with the helpful collabora- 
tion of the British Electricity Authority and 
it promises to be an important addition to 
our products. 


It is with regret that I have to refer to the 
retiral of my old and valued colleague, Mr 
Archie Macfarlane. He has served the 
company loyally and well for 37 years and 
during that time his knowledge and experi- 
ence of marine engineering practice have 
been of great value to the company and to 
his host of friends in the marine engineering 
profession. We regret his retiral from the 
board and hope that for many years 10 
come we shall be able to consult him on 
questions in which his long experience will 
be of value. 


CENTENARY YEAR 


This year, the forty-eighth which the 
company has completed as a_ limited 
liability company, is also its centenary, ‘as 
prior to its being registered in 1907 it had 
been operating for fifty-two years as a 
partnership. A booklet describing the 
history of the company is going to be issued 
to each stockholder in the near future, and 
I hope it will be of interest. Perhaps in 
view of the special circumstances I may be 
permitted to make a personal remark. My 
great uncle, James Howden, who founded 
the business, was still in control when I 
started as a young apprentice over 41 years 
ago and we were both undesg the same roof 
for six months until he died in 1913. 
Between us, therefore, we have served the 
company for 101 years, and taking into 
account the services of my late father, who 
succeeded as chairman in 1913, and James 
Howden’s son, W. H. Howden, and my 
brother, the present managing director, 
the five members of the family have 
altogether devoted 227 years’ service to the 
company. 


It should be remarked at the same time 
that there are other families in the organisa- 
tion who can boast of two or three genera- 
tions of service at the desk or at the bench, 
and there are keen youngsters coming on in 
all sections of the business who I feel sure 
will do their utmost to keep the company 
running successfully well into the second 
century. 


And so, on your behalf, I should like to 
thank all the staff and all the workpeople, 
past and present, for their help, loyalty and 
friendly service during the past year and all 
the years before, and to express the hope 
that the happy atmosphere which exists and 
has already lasted for so long will continue 
for many years to come. 


The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted, and the dividend as 
recommended was approved. 


The retiring director, Mr Norman Burke, 
MIMechE, MIMarE, ASME, was re- 
elected, and the remuneration of the auditors, 
Messrs William Hart, Junior, and Wilson, 
CA, having been duly fixed, the proceedings 
terminated. 
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RANSOME AND MARLES 
BEARING 


EXPANSION OF EXPORTS 


MR E. W. SENIOR’S CONFIDENT 
OUTLOOK 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting 
of the Ransome and Marles Bearing Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on October 15th at 
Newark, Notts, Mr Edward W. Senior, the 
chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The accounts for the year to June 30, 1954, 
show results substantially the same as those 
of the preceding year. That this has been 
achieved in a year of increasing world com- 
petition is due in no small measure to the 
policy of steady expansion and re-equipment 
of our factories, thus making it possible to 
minimise the effects of increased material 
costs and wage rates through increased pro- 
duction and productivity. It will be remem- 
bered that because of the extremely difficult 
labour position in Newark, a new factory to 
extend our production facilities was sited in 
a development area at Annfield Plain, Co. 
Durham. Your board is pleased to report 
that this factory is now making a most 
valuable contribution to output with a pro- 
duction in excess of that planned. 





TAP AND DIE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


INCREASING OUTPUT 


The fourth annual general meeting of this 
company was held on October 21st in 
London. 


Mr D. G. N. Lioyd-Lowles, the chair- 
man, in the course of his speech, said : 


Our trading profit has shown a decline on 
last year’s figure, mainly due to a contraction 
in the volume of business brought about by 
over-buying in previous years, which cul- 
minated in customers holding stocks in excess 
of their normal requirements. It was partly 
due, also, to the reduction in prices of high 
speed steel tools just as the record results 
we achieved in 1951-52 were due to some 
extent to a steep rise in the prices of our 
products. 


It is true, however, that there was a drop 
in the volume of trade in June, 1953, export 
particularly suffering largely due to foreign 
exchange difficulties of our overseas cus- 
tomers, but our monthly figures ever since 
have shown a ‘steady increase, so that, 
although not by nature optimistic, I feel able 
to say that prospects are considerably brighter 
than they were at this time last year. 


Bearing this improvement in mind, your 
directors have felt justified in recommending 
a slight increase on last year’s final dividend 
from 8 2-5ths to 9 per cent, and, provided 
this trend continues, there seems every likeli- 
hood that at least the same distribution will 
be maintained in future. 


Our cash position has improved by £70,000 
to £326,000 and our net current assets stand 
at £542,000. We have adequate liquid re- 
sources to meet our expanded turnover and 
any projected capital investment. 


Negotiations are nearing completion for 
the purchase of a new factory on the 
Southend Road, Chelmsford. It is proposed 


to build a further extension to Hampshire 
Works, Fairlop. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


close attention is being paid to maintaining 
this expansion. 
been made by directors to European coun- 
tries, South Africa, 


country, as mentioned in the directors’ report, 
our Australian subsidiary has commenced 
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VISITS OVERSEAS obtained from the investment 
which became operative in April, 
Our export trade continued to expand, and 


general reserve. 


After taxation of £400,256 and 4 
tion of £262,297 and other charge: 
profit of the group is £35434]. 
£302,115 is transferred to the app 
account of the holding company. 


During the year, visits have 


Canada, USA, New 
Zealand, Malaya and Australia. In the latter 


trading on its own account. Previously our 
products had been handled by Gardner 
Waern and Co. (Pty.), Limited, and in order 
to control directly our interests in the Austra- 
lian market, the subsidiary company has 
purchased the whole interest in Gardner 
Waern and Co. (Pty.), Limited. 


ALLOCATION OF PROF! 


The directors recommend that 1! 
available for appropriation should 
with by making a final distribution 
cent, less tax, and a bonus of 2 
less tax, Om the increased cap: 
million, absorbing £110,000, and 
ing £100,000 to general reserve, 
special pension fund trustees, {3 
tors’ remuneration under Article ‘ 
£299,701 to carry forward, an 
£37,865. The effect of increased p 
on the trading results for the 
review has been referred to abov 
wage and material costs coupled 
worldwide competition keep pro! 
on a narrow basis. Despite a sn 
book, demand has so far been 
tained, and with the facilities at o1 
backed by the loyal efforts of all! 
in upholding the quality of sales 
and production services, we feel 
to the future with confidence. 


The report and accounts were 


The purchase price of the shares of 
Gardner Waern and Company (Prty.), 
Limited, included an element of goodwill 
which has been written off out of capital 
reserves in the consolidated balance sheet, 
thus reducing the capital reserves arising on 
consolidation.” These reserves are further 
reduced by exchange differences arising on 
the purchase of additional shares in the 
Canadian subsidiary. 

The surplus of liquid assets shown by the 
consolidated balance sheet is £2,707,341, 
and although over £400,000 has been spent 
on fixed assets during the year, the cash 
position at £278,223 shows a slight increase 
of £47,410. 


From the consolidated profit and loss 
account it will be seen that tax benefit 


allowance 


to £6,820, which has been Gaeelersed 


to 
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HARMONY GOLD MINING COMPANY LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


Authorised 
£4,500,000 


. REPORT AND ACCOUNTS FOR YEAR ENDED 30th JUNE, 1954 


Summarised Receipts and Expenditure 





Lent iektib shinies iastadas aeetaslen Capital: in shares of Ss. each ...2.......-.ccceccceeceereveeees £3,910,6 





Net Capital Receipts—on Gold Account ..................ccccccsceecsenceevelececnes £11,225,972 
—on Uranium Account 1,574,303 

i ikdttimtinee =£12,800.275 
} Expenditure ge Geld Aceene, W806 iciicsciieseieiccccsessceancdaenese £10,298,363 
} won Greaney PUIG is 5 iin pn cnasedcchebssbevionanionds 1,700,122 
ee «= £11 998,485 
| Excess of Current Assets over Current Liabilities. ................<...cceecacceeeeee pihiedssodhpamianocs £801,790 
Extract from Directors’ Report. 
_ Underground development has proceeded satisfactorily and has shown that the area to be stoped 
| during the next few years is relatively free from faults and dykes. A water zone to the north-east o! the 
| Ventilation Shaft has slowed down development in the two ends in this area due to the necessity for adop!ing 
| additional precautionary measures, but this has not affected the overall programme of development 
| materially. A total of 30,127 feet had been developed by the end of the fimancial year, of which !0.408 
feet were on the Basal Reef horizon. Practically all the development on this reef was sampled with 
| encouraging results as 95.2 per cent. of the footage sampled was payable with an average value o! |4 
| dwt. over a channel width of 44 inches. The preparation of stope faces has progressed satisfactorily 
| since it was commenced in January, 1954, and is now sufficiently advanced to supply therfirst unit o! the 

reduction works to capacity. The principle of longwall stoping will be adopted as far as poss'! . 


| order to minimize the incidence of pressure bursts and to improve ventilation in the future. Test-r 
of the first unit of the reduction plant commenced in June, f954, and the mine started production « 


progress has been made. Other construction work on the surface has pr . 
manent housing units for Europeans had been completed at 30th June, 1954. Work on a furt! 


store and other buildings have been completed. Buildi 
main offices and the assay office. The South African Railways have laid a railway line from \: 
station to Glen Harmony station, which iggadjacent to the mine, and the Company’s private siding 
the reduction works area to Glen Harmony will shortly be ready for delivery of material and equi 
to the mine. In general, progress has gone according to plan and may be considered satisfactory 
! Uranium.—There have been certain unavoidable delays with the construction of the uranium 
| and, although progress is satisfactory, the production of uranium is likely to.commence a few 
later than originally anticipated. A total sum of £1,700,122 had been spent at 30th June, 1954, in conn 
— _ oa of the plant and at that date uranium loan drawings plus accrued interest amc 
o * ~~ é 
Consideration is at present being given to the erection of a flotation plant on the Company's p' 
to augment the supply of pyrite to the uranium industry. If such an installation is undertaken the 
cost would be of the order of £500,000 and, as in the case of the uranium plant, it would be provid 
means of loan facilities to be arranged by the Atomic Energy Board 


Finance.—The existing borrowing powers of the Directors, namély, £6,000,000, are insufficicn 


cover the loans necessary to meet the capital cost of the uranium plant, now estimated at a /it'! 


| in connection with the proposed pyrite plant. In addition the Company’s capital funds raised !as 
for gold mining are now almost exhausted: In order to enable your Einason to enter into the nec« 
arrangements for the loan agreements in connection with the pyrite plant and also to 


powers be increased by £1,000,000 to £7,000,000. In connection, attention is drawn to the 


| ot oicaea “1 
| full Report Accounts may be obtained from ies, A. Moir & Co., 4, li 
| Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. . ” 


in September. The erection of the second 45,000 ton unit of the plant has commenced and satis! ac' 
steadily and 355 p 


houses and on the single quarters was in progress. Extensions to the Non-European hostel were | 

and additional accommodation is in the course of construction. The 25,000 c.f.m. compressor \s © 
in commission, further workshops were built to meet the mine’s growing needs and the permanent 
in the course of construction include | 


£3,400,000, about £2.250,000 in respect of outstanding 6 per cent. Convertible Notes, and the £50)" 


1 it the obta 
of short term loan facilities in connecti@én with gold —* is recommended that the Directors’ bor» 
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Head Office: Branches throughout 


= DINBURGH SCOTLAND 
ESTD. 1825 

LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, £.€.4; and 

18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 


SOUTH AFRICA 
are invited for the post of Lecturer in Public 


seale is £800 x £50—£1,050 per annum, plus, in the case 
man only, a variable cost-of-living allowance which 
£234 per annum. ‘ 
culars and information as to the method of applica- 
btained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
iate for the receipt of applications, in South Africa and 
vember 30, 1954. 


HER MAJESTY’S OVERSEA CIVIL SERVICE 
<ists for an Assistant Controller of Foreign Exchange 
on of Malaya. At least ten years’ practical experience 
: of exchange control is required. Appointment is on 

three years in the first instance. Emoluments, inclusive 

n pay and cost-of-living allowance, as follows : Single 

£1,862 per annum; married man, £1,407—4£2,247 per 

irried man with dependent children, £1,498—£2,471 per 

ters, or rent allowance in lieu, and passages provided. 

| satisfactory completion of contract.—Application forms 

tor of Recruitment, Colonial Office, Great Smith Street, 
U W.1, teference BCD 406/23/01 should be quoted. 


DERBYSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 


COUNTY PLANNING DEPARTMENT 

ons are invited for the following post, which is pension- 

subject to N.J.C, Conditions. Canvassing disqualifies. 
i Assistant (Grade A.P.T, III: £550—£595). Applicants 
ossess a University Degree of at least Second-Class 
standard in Economics (with Statistics) or Social Theory. 
with a Government Department, Local Authority or 

search organisatioh will be deemed an advantage. 
3s, accompanied by one recent testimonial and the names 
f s to whom reference can be made, should reach the 
Cr inning Officer, 8a, Bold Lane, Derby, not later than 


1954. ete IE 


NEW ZEALAND MARKET 


iblished, keen and experienced importing firm with 
ide credentials and offices in Auckland, Wellington and 
desires to expand its activities. We seek exclusive 
§ s m manufacturers, Can we discuss the sale of your 
product ‘ew Zealand ? References Bank of New South Wales, 
Londo ite direct to Mair and Co, (Importers) Ltd., P.O. Box 
1477, Christchurch, N.Z. 
p* ARMACEUTICAL PROMOTION MANAGER. The British sub- 
diar a large pharmaceutical and chemical company with 
ifiliations and distribution has an opening for a Pro- 
‘ irs 
vhich is being created because of the Company’s rapid 
olves the supervision of all advertising and promo- 
in the United Kingdom and overseas markets. It 
e ability, imagination and the willingness to perform 
amount of work despite daily office schedules. 
uld be between 30-40 years old and should have a 
e of ethical pharmaceutical selling although pharma- 
el ation is not necessary, 
We s 1 man who has had considerable staff experience and 
. now himself ready to assume complete responsibility for 
é i¢ and promotional programme in an important and 
api ng company. 
n will be scaled to the individual’s qualification and 
= ised in accordance with performance. 
tr osition offers an exceptional opportunity for the right 











ll be held in strict confidence and should provide 


ees vitae and present compensation.—Box 731. 
|: ‘ Barrister, Honours Degrees Commerce and Economics, 
» ‘ministrative or executive post in UK, Excellent record, 
(1 "ANY RESEARCH SERVICE: a delve into the Bush House 
heen mpilation of a company history; the facts and figures 
yy < re. R, Robert, BM/RXSD, London, W.C.1, 
( OM ‘CIAL RESEARCH ASSISTANT required in the South of 
a En 1 by Imperial Chemical Industries Limited. Applications 


from Graduates, preferably in Economics,- who have 
lence in Commercial Research.—Write, stating age, 
' S and experience, and reference R.A., to the Recruitment 
ok «ntral we Department, Imperial Chemical House, Mill- 


ion, S. 


Tf) 
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TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
in CANADA or the WEST INDIES? 


if you are trading with or contemplating establishing a plant 
in Canada or in the West-Indies, we can be of help te you. 


Through 345 branches across Canada and 23 in the West Indies, 


we can provide information on business conditions, exchange 
regulations, exports and the establishing of branch plants. 


Your enquiries will receive prompt and courteou; attention. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


108, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2 
Established in Canada in 1832 with limited liability. 





UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


ASSISTANTSHIP IN APPLIED ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited for an Assistantship in Applied Economics, 
Salary scale: £400 to £550. Initial salary according to experience and 
qualifications. F.S.S.U. and family allowance benefits. 

The successful applicant will be required to assist in the following 
research projects. (i) Economic Development with reference to 
Scottish unemployment and migration; (ii) Scottish holdings of 
persona! capital. 

Applications (3 copies) should be lodged; not later than October 30, 
1954, with the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 


obtained. 
ROBT, T. HUTCHESON, Secretary of University Court. 


VHE Polytechnic, 309 Regent Street, W.1. NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
IN INDUSTRIAL LEADERSHIP IN GREAT BRITAIN, THE 
UNITED STATES, FRANCE AND GERMANY. Five lectures for 
directors and senior executives will be held on Fridays, November 
5th, 12th, 19th, 26th and December 3rd, at 6.30 p.m. Lecturers: Dr. 
J. A. C, Brown, Mr, Jerome F. Scott, Mr. Frank A, Heller and 
Monsieur H, Hauck, Chairmen: Sir Walter Puckey and Sir Geoffrey 
Vickers. Syllabus and form of application from the Director: of 
Education, 
“yEPUTY MANAGING DIRECTOR (Engineering and Production) 
required by Board of Finance Company to take up position in 
wholly owned subsidiary, internationally known and rapidly 
expanding. 

Essential qualifications include M.I.Mech.E., M.I.N.A., or equiva- 
lent degree. Age 35-45. University training and apprenticeship in 
engineering works or shipyard. 

Also must be able to check work of heads of technical departments, 
and have had sufficient experience in using financial and costing 
information to exercise effective management control. Must be 
competent to find and train key personnel for high level appointments, 

Commencing salary £3,000 plus annual bonus, car, assistance 
towards accommodation and moving expenses. 

Sole managing directorship may be available in two to five years. 

Apply, stating age, qualifications, past experience and present 
salary, to Box 734. 

A ARKET INFORMATION, Pharmaceutical manufacturers with 
4 a world-wide organisation have a vacancy for a Market Informa- 
tion Officer. Applicants should have had previous experience in this 
type of work; knowledge of the pharmaceutical industry is desirable 
though not essential. Apply in writing, stating age and giving 
details of education and experience, to T. C. Black, Menley & James, 
Limited, 120 Coldharbour Lane, London, S.E.5. 

\ ARKET RESEARCH.—London market research agency requires 
pa young man as Research Executive. Previous research experience 
not essential. ‘Qualifications should include university degree with 
Statistics. Good opportunity for thorough training in market 
research, or for extending previous experience.—Box 735. 

Ss EXECUTIVE seeks senior administrative/managerial 

. post. Age 43. Present salary £2,085 per annum. Career: B.Sc. 
(Hons,) ; eight years’ commercial engineering ; eight years’ war- 
time, later permanent Civil Service. Resigned 1948 to join new 
development corporation, where presently employed. His experience 
has developed these abilities : To create organisation without red 
tape ; to analyse and master new subjects and situations ; to imple- 
ment in detail a broad instruction ; to brief seniors and to bear 
responsibility in their absence ; to know when to take and when 
to seek a decision ; to make a team.—Box 738. 

TATISTICIAN for conversion work on job evaluation/wages 

required, Lady with economic degree preferred.—Apply Manager, 
Nesfood Ltd., Hayes Factory, Hayes, Middlesex. 
(aa BIOGRAPHIES.—Successful economist-journalist seeks 
one or two commissions.—Box 737. 

















This London University degree, open to ali, is a 
valuable qualification for statistical, research, educa- 
tional and welfare work. It is necessary only to pass 
three examinations. Wolsey Hall (founded in 1894) 
can prepare you for these at home. Reasonable fees, 
instalments. 952 B.Sc. Econ. (Final) Successes, 1925-53. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director 
of Studies, Dept. P15. 
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American Commentary 





“;  . . and we at Ford intend to take 
advantage of this improved equipment. If 
it takes pallets, we are going to use pallets; 
if we need more mechanised materials 
handling equipment we will have it. 


We are spending well over a million 
dollars a year for materials handling, 
packaging and warehousing equipment, and 
we think it 1s well worth it. 


We believe that materials handling, 
packaging, warehousing and traffic are some 
of the most important keys to lower costs 
and future security.” 


DEL. S. HARDER Vice-President—Manufacturing 
Jord Motor Co. vearsorn 
and the key 
which opens most doors to lower costs 
is the fork lift truck 


—for preference 


Ce nn 
PIONEERS OF THE SMALL DIESEL FORK LIFT TRUCK 


Coventry Climax Engines Ltd. (Dept. E), Coventry, England 
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—v IRIE @s the 
CEMENT 


Trief is a new cement for this age of Trief as a slurry can be added direct to 
vast construction and imaginative the concrete mix. Or it can be stored 
building. indefinitely when dried. 
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ah Trief makes concrete dense and Trief is worked more easily. 
= impermeable. Concrete with a strength And is quickly positioned by ramming 
- comparable to that of the finest super or vibrating. 
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Its qualities are so superior to Portland 

that it is being specified regardless Trief has less volume shrinkage. 
of cost. 

* 


* 
Trief has much greater resistance to 
Trief is made by a process of aggressive waters, 
wet-grinding which achieves exceptional 


fineness of grain. SK 


# TRIEF IS NOT A DREAM 


Trief replaces 60% Portland cement — being used for the 
in concrete and is superior, especially first time in Britain on the 
in large quantities. Cluanie and Loyne dams. 


Ask MITCHELL about it 


For further information get in touch with Mitchell Construction Company 
1 Bedford Square, London, WCx (sole concessionaires for Trief in Great Britain) 
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= 1938 the number of cars in use in this country 
has grown by about 35 per cent, to 2,626,677 in 
February this year, and the number of commercial vehicles 
by 92 per cent to 950,957. These are remarkable increases ; 
yet they are far smaller than those in the United States, 
where the increase since 1938-in the number of cars has 
been 81 per cent, to 45} million, and in trucks 121 per 
cent to 9} million; and America already had in 1938 
far more vehicles to population. These huge postwar 
increases are only a symptom of the tremendous part played 
in the growth of the American economy by the development 
of the automobile. 

The ‘development of the automobile industry and its 
impact on American living was due, to an extent that can 
hardly be paralleled in any other major industry, 
tv the vision of one man, Henry Ford. Ford visualised 
and developed: an automobile that could give a most 
enerous return in transportation for the natural costs 
inherent in it—the weight of material used and the work 
needed in shaping and working that material. He developed 
the production methods so that the minimum of man hours 
was absorbed in that shaping and working. He foresaw 
the immense market for movement that such a low-cost 
vehicle could open up—“and went the best way about 
devcloping the market. These three components combined 
into a creation of wealth that extended far beyond the auto- 
mobile industry itself. While Ford retained enough of 
this wealth to finance *the capital expenditure needed for 
manufacture ‘on a massive scale, and reduced prices from 
$950 in 1909 to’ $360 in 1916, ‘his policy of high wages 
was the necessary complement of his policy of low selling 
prices. “The most dramatic event in the history of Ford’s 
labour relations was, of course, the institution at the begin- 
ning of 1914 of aminimum wage of $5 a day. It may well 
tank as thé most dramatic.in the history of wages. 

The enormous saving in the costs of manufactured goods 
tha: mass production made possible gave the factory worker 
a substantial increase ‘in the real income he could earn, 
expressed in terms of the basic commodities of food, cloth- 
ing and shelter, which it would bring. At the same time 
that this increase gave him'a—proportionately much greater 
—sicreas¢’ in his" surplus *income beyond ‘that: needed for 
his basic requirements, it reduced very shatply the real cost 
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of the manufactured goods to which that surplus was largely 
devoted. If the effect of the Ford revolution in production 
technique and costs had done no more than make it com- 
paratively easy for every American to earn enough to satisfy 
his basic needs, it might well have been that the ordinary 
man would have chosen to take out a large part of his 
increase in real income in the form of greater leisure, 
whether in shorter working hours or more leisurely working 
pace. The American working man, indeed, has taken some 
time out ; today he works perhaps the shortest and best- 
paid week in the world, and is already wondering about 
the 30-hour week. But his incentive to invest all his will 
and ingenuity has not weakened. It was primarily the 
development of the automobile that gave him a fresh 
incentive to harder work, by giving him the chance, by 
greater effort, to earn very solid and worthwhile economic 
satisfaction. The automobile taught the American ‘worker 
to demand more, and think it worth the effort. 

British motor manufacturers have never been blind to 
the possibility of achieving the same thing here ; but it still 
has not yet happened. In 1924 Lord Nuffield, then Mr. 
W. R. Morris, was saying: 

Personally I do not think that this country has yet really 
taken to motoring seriously. Until the worker goes to 
his factory by car, I shall not believe that we have touched 
more than the fringe of the home market. 

By that criterion, the British motor industry is still, in 1953, 
on the fringe of its home market, and no closer to mass 
motoring than it was with the £100 cars of the thirties. 
Could it happen here? If the British working man were 
accustomed to think of the ownership of a motor car, with 
the immense broadening of his outlook, and the extra 
dimension that it gives to life for himself and his family, as 
the natural reward .of better-than-average output, it might 
be that the rate of growth of the British economy could be 
transformed beyond recognition. 

The possibility of a really widespread extension of car 
ownership among -working-class families of better-than- 
average income cannot be assessed except on the basis of 
estimates of the cost of ownership and operation. It is 
convenient for this purpose to divide such costs into three 
groups: running costs, excluding taxation ; capital charges 
on the prime cost of the car, including purchase tax ; and 
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taxation. An annual mileage of 4,000 
(and 80 miles a week will give an amount 
of use that could almost transform the 
lives of the average working-class family), 
at a consumption of 40 miles to the 
gallon, would take roo gallons, which, at 
a price of 1s. 9d. a gallon (sans tax), 
would cost less than {9. Insurance, tyres, 
the minimum of repairs, lubricating oil 
and other costs can hardly total less than 

os. a week, or £26 a year. This gives a 
total of £35 a year. At present levels, 
petrol tax would add f12 1os., and 
anes registration a similar amount, 
taking a total of £60 a year. 

A reasonable estimate of the minimum 
capital charges—interest, depreciation, 
etc.—for the average motorist, who can- 
not be expected to be exceptionally 
clever in buying or selling his car, would 
be 20 per cent per annum on the retail 
list price of the car when new. The total 
annual cost of ownership would then-be 
as set out in the first table, at different 
original. prices, including purchase tax. 
The fourth column in this table shows 
what would be the effect on the annual 
cost of motoring of a halving of current 
rates of motor taxation—that is, the re- 
duction of purchase tax from 42 per cent 
(approximately the present level) to 21 
per cent of the retail price, of the licence 
from {12 10s. per annum to £6 §s., and 
of petrol tax from 2s. 6d. per gallon to 
Is. 3d. 

This is included in order to form an 
idea of the possibilities of extension of 
the market. As a basis of argument, it 
may crudely be assumed that a family 
can just afford to run a car, by sacrificing 
other amenities, if the annual cost on 
the basis suggested above is not more 
than 15 per cent of the net family income 
after tax. This can be compared to one 
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Continental estimate, for example, that in a typical Ameri- 
can family of four, with the husband only working, 12 per 
cent of the family expenditure i is spent on motoring 6,000 
miles a year ; and that in a French family of four that owns 
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L EAVY taxation of a commodity for 
which demand is inelastic and out- 
put economies of scale are already 
largely exploited—say cigarettes—may 
not greatly affect the volume of con- 
sumption of that commodity. 

But if, on the other hand, supply and 
demand curves for motor cars have the 
sort of shape illustrated here, the results 
of tax are very @ifferent. The demand 
curve for motoring, it is argued, is such 
that any given reduction in cost leads 
to a big increase in demand. The supply 
curve for cars, on the other hand, is a 
steep slope, since unit costs of produc- 
tion of motor cars fall rather sharply as 
the volume of output increases. In such 


circumstances, the effect of any burden 
—any addition to the cost of motoring, 
such as heavy taxation—will be severe. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND CURVES 
crice FOR MOTORING 
t 


Cost of production 
plus tax 
a 


~ 
Cost of production 
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a car, with both husband and \. 
ing, 21.2 per cent of the fami), 
ture is On motoring. 

It is further assumed in 1! 
table that the distributions 
family incomes between a ne! 
£250 a year and {500 a yea: 
between {£500 a year and f1, 
(taking for these limits the fig 
for the year 1951-2 by the 
sioners of Inland Revenue) 
and that in the year 1960 (say 
incomes will be 20 per cent h 
in 1951-2. The third section o! 
—which as a whole can be no | 
illustrative—shows the possi! 
sion of demand that might foll: 
circumstances. 
for cars, it seems likely, is h 
is to say, any reduction in pr: 
probably lead to a very 
increase in demand. 


If demand for cars is elastic, ; 
—as is argued elsewhere in this 
ment*—very considerable reduc 
costs can be expected from gr 


output, the weight of taxati 


motoring can be questioned on 
of economic policy. The way 1: 
taxation may affect consumption o! su 
commodities, in contrast to th: 


affects, say, tobacco, is examin 
footnote and chart. 
theoretical tests of what is “ 


ficant reduction in the cos 
duction of motor cars, anc 
to a quite real increase in « 
to compete in the expo: 
of the world. 

What hope is there that 
this sort may be followe 
years ago it was taken for ¢ 
the greater part of the ov 
cars was for business pu 
that no one could reasona' 
own and run a car for pu! 
use unless he was in the : 
Business ownership, and 
of cars at least partly 


* See Volume and Costs. 


The elasticity o! 


By the 
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tion and what “ bad,” motoring «: 
assumptions would appear 1 

“bad ” subject for taxation, in (! 
likely to lead to a large dislo 
economic activity, relatively to | 
of the taxation. The effect 

changes upwards or downwards 
tion of motoring burden would | 
be more pronounced than in oth 
It may even be that a com; 
modest reduction in the rates of taxation on motor: 
stimulate quite substantially the growth of mot 
this country—possibly even enough to prevent an\ 
in the yield of taxation—and would lead to quit 
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expens’. is still very significant ; but one will quite often 
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find of agricultural labourers, with apparently no 
signif income beyond their earnings, who are able to 
own run some sort of car. 

It well be that the next few years will witness a 
quite sive extension of car-ownership in this country. 
Ir cous come through the adoption by governments of 
an inte ligent attitude to the question of motor-car taxation. 
It may however, come simply through the general rise in 
the lard of living earned by increasing productivity. 
Inde he time may arrive when the better-off people in 
the ing class are owning cars and spending on them 
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a disproportionate fraction of their income, of which a sub- 
stantial part goes to the Revenue in the form of tax ; and 
the proceeds of these taxes in effect return to the same 
pockets in the form of housing subsidies ; so that it is those 
housing subsidies that make possible the bearing of the 
burden of the excessive taxes on motoring. It will be a 
most roundabout and inefficient way of arriving at 
the same conclusion, namely, an extension of  car- 
ownership in this country sufficient to ensure a large, 
efficient and low-cost motor-car industry, capable of 
holding the lion’s share of the automobile exports of 
the world. 


Three Million a Year? 


RITISH production of cars and commercial vehicles 
the seven months to the end of last July amounted 
197 vehicles against 471,957 in the corresponding 
of 1953. The total output for 1953 was 734,901 
the total for 1954 is likely to be more than 900,000. 
ritish Motor Corporation has forecast an output, when 

( plans are in full bearing, of 12,500 units a week, or 
than 600,000 a year. Vauxhall has plans to double its 
ts, which would give a capacity of perhaps a quarter 
illion. Ford’s mew programme of capital investment, 
inced this week, will provide for very substantial 
ions in areas where it has at present no manufacturing 
°s ; it is not likely that the group has set its aim at a 
of much less than half a million cars and trucks a 
Allowing for an increase in the capacity of Rootes 
standard together to 200,000 a year, and a capacity of 


aps 200,000 a year for other makers (which is perhaps 


lost uncertain of these guesses), it might be that before 
the total capacity of the British motor industry would 
er I} million vehicles a year. With a production 
ity in Australia for 100,000 units a year, the total for 
ritish Commonwealth may be little short of 14 million 
les a year. 


\\anufacturing capacity: on the Continent is being 
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ased in similar proportion. It will not be long before 
the Volkswagen works and the German subsidiary of 
‘ral Motors, Opel, each have a capacity of 1,000 units 


‘\y ; and with Ford, Auto Union and other manufacturers 


ted in, the total capacity of the German industry will be 
three-quarters of a million vehicles a year. The 
ied production capacity of the 4 c.v. Renault is 560 
a day ; with the addition of the Frégate and the other 
ult vehicles, the annual capacity of this nationalised 
‘' company will be little short of 200,000 units a year. 
i—originally an offshoot of the Fiat organisation—has 
itly acquired Ford’s manufacturing facilities in France 
moment when, in the view of good judges, the intro- 
ion of a new range of models seemed likely to bring 
| end the French Ford company’s tale of unprofitable 
; these combined facilities are likely to give a total 
ity of 450,000 units a year. Citroén and Peugeot’s 
: of the French output together seems likely this year 
- 40 per cent, against 46 per cent last year. Within a 
lc of years the total capacity of the French industry 1s 
to be more than 750,000 units a year. 


Fiat is said to be expanding the production capacity for 
the Fiat 1100 to 1,000 units a day. When the new small car 
to replace the old §00 Topolino is in‘full production, the 
total capacity of the Italian industry is likely to be between 
400,000 and 500,000 units a year. Thus, within three or 
four years the total of manufacturing capacity outside North 
America, excluding any capacity beyond the Iron Curtain, 
is likely to be of the order of three to three and a half 
million vehicles a year. 

How fully can this capacity be employed ? In the intense 
competition that is to be expected, many factors that have 
affected the present structure of world trade in vehicles may 
become less decisive. Any steps towards convertibility 
or the lowering of trade barriers will weaken the comparative 
advantages that this country and France enjoy in the largest 
part of their respective export markets. It must be coldly 
accepted that the prodigious postwar growth in exports of 
British vehicles, which this year may be about twenty times 
the value of exports in prewar years, would never have 
occurred on anything like this scale had- currencies at all 
times been freely convertible. Increases in the rates of wages 
in Germany—as defence soaks up the reservoir of labour— 
may help the other countries in their competition with 
Germany. French competition in neutral markets could 
become much more serious if the exchange rate of the franc 
were more realistic. And so on... . 

But the most décisive, predictable, and lasting factors in 
determining the outcome of the competition of the years to 
come will be the suitability for different markets of the 
vehicles each country makes, and the costs at which they 
can be made, as a result of the inherent economy of the 
design of the vehicles themselves, the degree of manufactur- 
ing skill, and the extent of manufacturing resources deployed 
so as to reduce the costs to a minimum ; and the volume of 
production that each factory or each country is able to 
achieve. 

Before World War II, the United States was the great 
exporter of motor cars and commercial vehicles. In 1928 and 
in 1929, 515,619 amd 544,502 umits respectively were 
exported. In 1947 the total was 534,384 units, but since 
then the shortage of dollars has seriously reduced exports, 
which are now running at a rate of 300,000 a year as com- 
pared with Britain’s half-million a year. There is no doubt 
that American exports would be substantially greater in a 
world of convertibility and free trade, and it is from the 
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United States that the potential competition in the long run 
iS greatest. 

One can safely assume that the automobiles offered for 
export from the United States will be very much the same 
vehicles that the American manufacturer builds for his home 
market. Although the automobile industry is as “ export- 
minded” as any major American industry except oil, its 
attention must primarily be directed to the great, the 
enormous, home market ; and any attention it gives to the 
export markets is secondary. (This is not true, of course, 
of the overseas organisations of General Motors and Ford, 
each of whom conducts a group of manufacturing 
operations overseas which, in aggregate, is rather larger 
than the total operations of the British Motor Corporation 
—the largest manufacturing organisation owned outside 
the USA. But such manufacturing operations are subject 
to very nearly the same conditions as the indigenous manu- 
facturing industries of the various countries.) It is necessary, 
therefore, that some view should be formed of the sort of 
automobiles the American manufacturer will be building for 
his home market, and the costs at which he will build them. 


* 


Three dominant factors seem likely to determine the type 
of automobile that American factories will produce over the 
next ten years. 

The future seems to be almost entirely in the hands of 

the big units, chiefly General Motors and Ford, and to a 
lesser extent Chrysler. In some postwar years the indepen- 
dents were able to capture 1§ per cent-20 per cent of the 
total USA passenger car market. But those halcyon days 
are gone and seem likely never to return. The law of increas- 
ing returns seems to be remorselessly working itself out to 
something near its logical conclusion, and the latest returns 
show that the independents hold less than § per cent of 
the total market. It is almost certain that none of the 
independents, at such levels of output, can hope to pay 
its way. Even Chrysler, the third giant, ails. Whereas 
in 1953 General Motors supplied 45 per cent of the USA 
market, Ford 25 per cent and Chrysler (which till 1952 
about held its own with Ford) 20 per cent, for the first five 
months of 1954 GM was almost up to §o per cent, Ford 
was over 30 per cent, and Chrysler below 15 per cent. 
The main cause of Chrysler’s decline can be attributed to 
the more effective styling of the General Motors and Ford 
products. Rumour says that Chrysler will unveil for 1955 
something like a complete range of new bodies for its 
cars. But one can only guess as to the truth of the rumour, 
or whether any changes it makes will be effective enough 
to reverse the present declining trend for Chrysler’s sales. 
6) The main factor in the future of design is—at least 
“* according to the thinking of General Motors and of 
Ford—styling rather than basic engineering. The main 
effort of Detroit’s backroom boys is directed, not to 
questions of power plants or transmissions, but to shapes 
and curves, colours and chromium. The engineer may 
deplore the trend, but there is solid ground for this 
direction of effort. It would generally be agreed that 
Chrysler’s engineering is at least as good as that of their 
competitors ; that in performance, “ roadability,” comfort 
and value for money its cars are quite as good as those of 
General Motors and Ford. Indeed, “Consumer Reports,” 
which is widely regarded both in the industry and outside 
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ra 
the Plymouth, Chryler’s lowest-priced car, “as y¢ pe 
buy,” and in 1954 it is ranked below the Ford | » above 
the Chevrolet. Yet the Plymouth’s sales volume «>; 1953 
was not much over half that of Ford, and for i9<4 to 
date is but 30 per cent of Ford’s. It is generally s cepted 
that old-fashioned styling accounts for the los trade 
by the Chrysler range as a whole, and the Ply south jg 
particular. In the years after the war, when com- 


petitors spent many many millions of dollars on 1. body 
dies to keep the appearance of their products in 


mode, 
Chrysler consistently pursued a far more frugal >. ‘icy op 
the cosmetic side, but concentrated on more ba ngin- 
eering. If Chrysler revamps its bodies for 1 <;, and 


succeeds in arresting the slide in its sales, the dency 
to rate styling above engineering will be confirm 

The enormous investment by the big producers in 
specialised production machinery sets a pretty firm 
limit to any major changes in their engineering de.ign for 


some years to come. Changes in the top layer of car 
cosmetics—the chromium and so on—can be made from 
year to year, at no great cost. Changes in the principal 
body panels can involve big costs of new body dies—but 
costs which run into tens of millions rather than hundreds 
of millions of dollars ; the changes in the really costly equip- 
ment of presses need be modest. But major changes in the 
design of engines, transmissions, or axles—to an increasing 
extent involving huge expenditure on automatic equipment— 
would involve new investment that can hardly be contem- 
plated for the next ten years or so, either by a manufacturer 
who is making money, or by one whose financial resources 


are not immense. 
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Thus it is to be expected_that for some years to come 
the mass-produced automobile made by the big manufac- 
turers may change much in outward appearance but very 
little in what lies below the surface. It will embody a V-8 
overhead valve engine, an automatic or semi-automatic 
transmission composed of one or other of the present com- 
binations of hydraulic turbines—the amplified and sophist- 
cated versions of the fluid flywheel—and gear-wheels; 
power steering ; wishbone suspension in front, and at the 
rear a conventional beam type rear axle ; springs of the coil 
type, or torsion rods, or even the classic leaf type. All this 
in a package with a kerb weight-of about 3,000 |b., for the 
lowest priced product, and for the more sumptuous + chicles, 
larger and more powerful, weights ranging up to s.000 /b. 

Only one thing might deflect the developmen: of the 
American automobile from this path. General \i tors of 
Ford can hardly, of their own choice, depart from ‘11is line. 
But Chrysler might. Chrysler may well find itse:! in the 
position of a yachtsman who, in a race against ‘vo other 
boats, is left far behind them. He knows it is hopeless 
sail the same course as them ; his only hope is take an 
entirely different course, and hope that he will finc sewhere 
a favouring slant of wind or tide to put him “ »0ng the 
money.” So, if the Chrysler Corporation falls mu. further 
behind, as it well may, it could take the lead in soe drastic 
innovation. Chrysler has, for example, develoved what, 
on the figures announced, seems to be the only +s turbine 
whose fuel consumption is not so excessive as to ule it out 
of serious consideration for a car. Again, it is jus! possible 
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he y Uj M g & : The most elegant of high performance cars bringing you the last word 
on in motoring luxury. Foam soft seating, rich walnut fittings, 

= innumerable refinements . . . all this and the famous Blue Riband 
engine giving exciting acceleration, effortless high speeds and a 


ef big margin for safety. Craftsman-built from bumber to bumper, the 


Super Snipe will give years of sustained performance and reliability. 


Elegance, comfort and high performance at reasonable cost 


ne W '0°% more power, the new O.H.V. Hawk sweeps you way out ahead N E Ww 0.H.V. H U Mi B E R 
















C- at ) miles per hour! Braking area increased by 40%, for added safety, 
rv ng is velvet-smooth. Yet cost is no higher than before. You will 
g revel in the spacious deep-seated comfort of the Hawk .. . its 
; fluent lines . . . its new impeccable styling. Here is all the luxury, 
ne comfort and built-in quality of a truly great car. | 
5 
he 
vil 
1S 
re 
S, 
b : 
1€ 
ot 
e. 
. BY APPOINTMENT 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 
or MOTOR CAR MANUPAOTURERBS 
HUMBER LTD. 
n 
«r Hawk now available 
€ . * 
: OVERDRIVE (asan J | 
"i Sor petrol economy and cy re Sd e all as -all Ul 0 as + 
; | better performance, 
C White-wail tyres available as an extra 
: * See them at Earls Court - Stand No. 158 
sf 
> PrRoouwucrTtTs oF THE ROOTES erouw pe 





onshire House, Piccadilly, W4 





Humber Ltd. Coventry ; London Showrooms & Export Division: Rootes Ltd. Dev 
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The famous 3% litre 
‘D’ TYPE JAGUAR 
with disc brakes, now joins 
the Jaguar range 


Fo 


THE MARK V1) 3¢ LITRE 
SALOON (J ype 'M’) 


EES: 


In the 1955 range of models Jaguar present not only added refinements 
but mechanical advances directly derived from unrivalled international 
experience in racing, record-breaking and endurance tests. 


LQ LL FLT 


The elegant lines of the Mark VII remain unchanged but the 
famous XK engine now with high-lift cams has power output 
raised to 190 b.h.p. providing enhanced performance with 
characteristic smoothness and silence. Increased diameter 
torsion bars give even greater riding comfort. New ‘ wrap- 
around’ bumpers afford extra protection. Flasher type 
indicators, individually adjustable fog lamps and rear lights 
incorporating reflectors are among new features. 


oneness 





XK 140 FIXED-HEAD 


2-3 SEATER Sports models for 1955 include the famous Jaguar ‘D’ type 


with disc brakes and dry sump lubrication. The XK 140 Fixed- j 
Head close coupled 2-3 seater, the XK 140 Drop-Head 2-seater / 
(now with two extra seats for children) and the XK 140 Open j 
2-seater are powered by the XK 34 litre engine now with high- 

lift cams—developing 190 b.h.p. (Special equipment models are j 
fitted with “‘ C” type engines, wire wheels and fog lamps.) New j 
features include:— Rack and pinion steering; increased 
diameter torsion bars ; oil ignition coil ; robust ‘ wrap-around’ 
bumpers ; re-designed radiator grille, etc. 





XK 140 OPEN 
2 SEATER 





STAND 129 EARLS COURT 


XK 140 DROP-HEA! 
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that it right prove practicable to market at a profit in the 
USA a -ar in the weight range 2,000-2,500 Ib (the weight 
range x example, the Vauxhall). But it is not believed 
that nalysis of the potential USA market for such a 


] stified a prediction of sales of, say. 10.900.900 
5 years—the sort of expectation that alone would 
version on the scale appropriate for the Chrv 
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USA market will be of cars similar to the ranges now made 
by General Motors, Ford and Chrysler, with little change 
below the surface except that 6-cylinder engines will. pro- 
bably gradually give place to V-8 engines, manual steering 
to power steering, and synchromesh gear-boxes to automatic 
semi-automatic transmission. And such. also will be the 
cars Offered for export. Some sales, no doubt, will be made 
of the lordly Cadillacs and Lincolns ; but the biggest com- 
petition from American cars in the world market will 
ndoubtedly come at the bottom of the price range. 


Volume and Costs 


Cort nm 
It , then that failing any major diversion in design 
from Chrysler, the main stream of production for the 
le iny attempt to foresee the chances of the British motor 
stry against free competitors, it is of the greatest 


importance to be able to form some sort of view of the 
extent to which increases in the volume of production lead 
to reduction in manufacturing costs. It is also one of the 
more controversial subjects in the industry. 

The connection between volume and costs is, in principle, 
at its simplest in the case of vehicles such as the Volkswagen 
and the 4 cv Renault, where a motor car is being made of 
which a single model constitutes much the greater part of 
the output. These two models have the greatest produc- 
tion rates achieved outside the USA—the Volkswagen 
nearing 1,000 units a day, and the Renault about 560 units 
a day—and the output of the components embodied in 
those vehicles, whether made in the manufacturers’ own 
plant or bought, from outside suppliers, is likely to form 











the greater part of the output of the manufacturing facilities 
it employs. The greatest possible interest attaches, therefore, 
to any data relating to the relation of costs and volume of 
ti cars; and the graphs presented in a paper to the 
So des Ingemeurs de l’Automobile by M. Picard, the 
brilliant head of Renault’s design bureau, will be studied 
Ww reat interest. These curves are here reproduced. 

While the scale of 
[ ee ie costs is not given— 
it LOWER PRICES— — aneeSy ane 
| GREATER DEMAND these must be confi- 
\ ential—it appears 
that for an increase 
in output from 500 
| Sororation | units a day , Cp 
| units a day, the re- 
duction in costs 
s | would be 5 to 6 per 
Si ee ee | cent. In estimating 


demand, it is to be 
obs-rved that M. Picard rejects the somewhat light-hearted 
view of an American commentator that a reduction of 10 
per cent in the selling price would lead to an increase of 
5° per cent in the volume of sales. 
this paper the eminent French designer bemoans the 
fate of the European manufacturer who has to amiortise 
his tooling costs over outputs of the order of 500 units a 
day compared to his American competitor—such as Ford 
or Chevrolet—with outputs of the order of 5,000 a day. 
Chere has for some years been current among those who 
discuss the future of the British automobile industry a 
theory that at am output of 50,000 units a year—say 200 


a day—of a given vehicle, much the greater part of the 
economies of mass production would be realised, and that 
only minor economies would result from further increases ia 
the rate of output. This theory could only be reconciled 
with the discrepancy between the price per lb of English 
motor cars and the price per lb of American motor cars— 
the latter paying, if anything, a little more for its 
most important raw 
materials, and about 
three times as much 
yer man-hour for its 
labour—on the basis 
of quite untenable 
assSuUMpPTLONS as « 
the relative  effici- 
ency of the indus- 
tries. But it has 
nevertheless enjoyed 
a remarkably long 
currency: it is to 
be hoped that M. Picard will give it the quietus. 

There is no great theoretical difficulty—given knowledge 
of the facts—in measuring the relation between unit costs 
and rates of production in such comparatively simple con- 
ditions as those of the production of the Renault or the 

Unfortunately, conditions are very much less 
simple in the British motor car manufacturing industry. 
The largest factories in the country—Ford’s at Dagenham 
nd Austin’s at Longbridge—are both building in large 
quantities at least three different sizes of motor car, and at 
Dagenham, for example, two of the three different sizes are 
each broken down into two models—one pair, the Zephyr 
and Consul, the other pair the Prefect and Anglia. At the 
same time the British factories are to a considerable extent 
realising what the economist calls the external economies 
of large-scale production in a way, or at least on a scale, not 
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HIGHER OUTPUT— 
LOWER COSTS 
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For many of the figures of technical performance 
in this survey, and particularly in the comparative 
tables on pages 12 and 13, acknowledgment is 
made to The Motor, in whose invaluable road 
tests they are established. The profile drawings 
of the cars illustrating these articles also owe 


much to The Motor’s original work. 
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open to their principal. Continental competitors. That 
is to say, in their purchase of all sorts of components, 
they are buying from specialist manufacturers whose 
scale of production is determined not by the size of 


100 
Ford’s purchases but by the—much greater—output 
of the industry as a whole. For example, all the major 90 
electrical units, dynamo, self-starter, distributor and 
other items used in British motor cars come from a 80 
single manufacturer who can lay down manufacturing 
facilities on the basis of a much greater total of the 
commonest sizes than his opposite number on the 
Continent. Something of the same conditions apply o 


in connection with clutches, brakes, carburettors and 
many smaller components. 

Thus, even if all the facts of costs were available, no 
amount of analysis would make possible a clear-cut 
expression of the relation of costs and rate of output 
in the English motor car industry. Nevertheless, 
figures are available that throw some light on the 
problem. In 1952 the Ford Motor Company made a net 
profit, before tax, of £8,967,000 on a turnover of 
£84,326,000 or 10.6 per cent. In 1953, with car 
prices which on average were probably fractionally lower, 
and with wage rates in the engineering industry about 6 per 
cent higher, the net profit was £15,825,000 or 15 per cent 
on a turnover of £105,937,000. And there is some reason 
—there cannot be certainty—for thinking that in 1953, the 
provision made for amortisation of special tooling, etc. was 
even more generous than in 19§2. If the increase of 6 per 
cent in wage rates added directly or indirectly 3 per cent 
to costs, it looks as though an increase of 25 per cent in 
‘turnover was associated with a decrease of 8 per cent in 
costs. These figures are admittedly crude, but a general 
knowledge of engineering costs at high production rates 
makes them seem reasonable. Thus it seems likely that at 
the sort of levels of production prevailing in the British 
motor car industry, the rate at which costs fall with increas- 
ing output—coupled, of course, with substantial invest- 
ment in cost-reducing plant appropriate for the higher rates 
of output—is substantial. 

Even at the rates of output current in the American auto- 
mobile industry, the economies in costs to be associated 
with increases in output are still much greater than one 
would be apt to think. The difficulties of relating output 














TABLE 1 
i | | Average 

Output of | Price 

. Passenger | of 
Make Group Gane Sedeir Cart. 

1953 cents. 

| per Ib. 
Chevrolet «2.22.00 | GM _ | 1,477,299 {| 60 
Ford ..... 2 oBEs octhee | Ford 1,184,189 | 51 
Plymouth ...e.eeees Chrysler 662,516 | 55 
Buick ..3.. vescreeve GM 485,209 | 58 
Poritiat siz. event ss GM 414,011 | 56 
Mercury .....se0- a Ford 319,900 | 59 
Oldsmobile ..... reese | GM 519,426 | 61 
Dotive .. <cteex% sues Chrysler 293,714 | 62 
Studebaker..... «++ | Independent 183,924 | 63 
Chryslef .isesccosess Chrysler 160,409. | 75 
Nash ilies be vssee | Independent | 134.486 | 67 
De Sotessvestccenes Chrysler 129,964 | 62 
Cadillac. i <.ése seve GM 105,538 | 90 
Packard ...+se.++s. | Independent 81,400 | 67 
Hudson .....+essee+ | Independent 75,467 | 62 
Lincoln .é ss s0ss06<9 Ford 41,923 77 
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PRICE AND VOLUME: 
AMERICAN AUTOMOBILES 


Cadiliac-—® 
Lincoln @Chryster 


Packard. 


+Nosh 
© Studebaker 


@ Oldsmobile 
De Soto @Buick 


Dodge SPlyn 
Mercury Fo 


Pontioc Che 


100,000 


Logarithmic Scole 


and costs in Britain discussed above apply in «\ 


measure to the American industry, where, fo: 
several General Motors automobiles marketed un 
ent names embody many common parts, ¢.g., com: 
panels. None the less, some figures are quoted 11 
at the foot of the page that in a crude way illu 
association of volume of output and low cost. In ° 
are set out, first, the make ; second, the group 1 
belongs ; third, the total output under that nan 


senger cars in 1953; and fourth, the averag: 


weighted) retail price in pence per Ib of the sedan 


saloon) cars of that marque. 


Crude though these figures may be, they have 
ing coherence and conviction, as appears when 


set out geometrically in the chart above. It is t 
for example, that where the price in cents per 


away from the general curve, there is reason: for 
Buick, the price of which is a little high in : 
volume, is a car of above average weight, while Ch: 
Cadillac and Lincoln, with prices well above | 
are cars that are not only above average in weigh! 
definitely in the de luxe, “snob” part of the p 
The sort of deduction which can perhaps with \ 


drawn from these tables is this: Mercury, Olds: 
Dodge, with outputs round about 300,000 a ye 
an average. of just over 60 cents a Ib, while Ford 


rolet, with outputs of four to five times as muc! 
a price of about 17 per cent less. This gives a : 
the sort of economies that still would lie ahead . 


tion of a given type of car (and each of the thr 
Dodge, Mercury and Oldsmobile, represent a 
models that is not very far off being a single vc 
the manufacturing point of view) even when outp 
as 1,000 units a day are realised. 

But even yet the whole story is not told. J 
ment of “automation” by Ford—a really ma): 
towards the “ push-button ” factory, by which 
power in the machining of components is red: 
vanishing point, each raw casting or forging | 
on to the jig for the first operation, and thereat '. 
cally passed from each operation to the next, 
touched by hand until, machined, inspected an 
is ready for the conveyor which will take it to ( 
line—“automation ” involves in total an 1n\ 
really formidable magnitude that will earn 
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| 
the 
: D240 
E SWIFT IMMACULATE CAR FOR The Regency is available with a 3} or 44 litre engine. The 
34 litre gives a cruising speed of over 70 with a top speed of 
* MEN OF AFFAIRS over 80 mph. The corresponding figures for the 44 litre 
On the Daimler Stand at Earls Court is the magnificent are 80 and 90 mph. 
new Kegency Mk II—a new big Daimler. Spacious and The price of the 34 litre model is no more than £2324, 9. 2 
3 dignified yet manoeuvrable and fast, the Regency provides inclusive. See also, on the Daimler Stand, the new 44 litre 
. for e.adults an extremely high standard of comfort. Sportsman Saloon (also on Mulliner’s Stand) and the New 
“ Every detail of engine, body and chassis design combines | Daimler ‘ Regina ’ 7-seater Limousine. 
with fluid flywheel transmission to provide a quality of | The Regency Mk II has the new Dunlop Tubeless Tyres 
: motoring that is incomparable. fitted as standard equipment. 
nd in its four 
versions 
m 
at se ; 
be . 
p- 
oe €% 
n- - iia 
‘e : The Conquest Saloon 
| ‘RADITIONAL DAIMLER DIGNITY dignity for the medium price of £1066 plus £445. 5. 10 p/t. 
I- PLU r The 100 bhp ‘ Conquest Century ’—with greater speed, 
. .US SENSATIONAL PERFORMANCE bigger brakes and many refinements for £1172 plus 
: Her s your finest opportunity to see the entire Daimler £489. 9. 2 p/t. The Coupé, a ee were convertible with 
y Conquest range—four cars which represent an outstanding a power-operated drophead—£1225 plus £511. 10. 10 p/t. 
f achievement in motoring design—the successful marriage (On Car Bodies : Stand). A new version of the Roadster with 
fn Oo Daimler dignity with a sensational brilliance of per- hard top will also be exhibited on Car Bodies Stand. Daim- 
formance. ler fluid transmission is, of course, a feature of all these 
See the Conquest Saloon—the first car to ally dash to models. 
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The Sparkling New Cresta 


The new Vauxhall luxury model. All the verve and out- 
standing mechanical features of the 6-cylinder Velox, plus 
the added richness of luxury styling and luxury appoint- 
ments. Compression ratios as for Velox. Choice of eleven 
attractive exterior colours, including four special two-colour 
options. Two-tone leather upholstery. Heater, electric 
clock, cigarette lighter, coat hangers, rim embellishers, white 
wail tyres, and over a dozen other “accessories” included in 
standard equipment. Price £595 plus £249.0.10 p.r. 


The 6-Cyl. Velox 


Outstanding performance with 
unusually good economy. 2} 
litre “square” engine. Choice 
of seven attractive exterior 
colours. Maximum speed over 
80 m.p-h. Exceptional top gear 
performance. Price £535 plus 
£224 .0.10 p-t. 










The 4-Cyl. Wyvern 


Outstanding economy with 
unusually good performance. 
1} litre “square” engine now 
available with optional high 
compression ratio (7-3 to 1). 
Maximum speed over 70 m.p.h. 
Price £495 plus £207.7.6 P.r. 


New st 


The new Vauxhalls are lovelier to look at; more delighifu! 


better than ever in performance and comfort and value. 


See them at your Vauxhall dealers, and at the Show 
yourself the new styling, inside and out, the new instrumen' 
new ventilating system, the radiant new colours. Make a s; 
of inspecting the CrEsTA, the luxurious, superbly-appointed 
to the range. 


All three Vauxhalls are spacious 5/6 seaters with b 
shaped luggage boots. All have long-life “* square ” engin 
new chrome-plated piston rings to reduce bore wear, new : 
steering, flashing direction indicators anc many other | 
All have that outstanding flexibility and economy 
Vauxhall engineering leadership. Vauxhall dealers are 
new models NOW. Ask your dealer about them. 


Vauxhall Motors Limited + Luton * P 


‘ 










New colour schemes: 
New de-luxe interiors! 
New Value! 
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Spacious ... Powerful... Economical... That’s Vauxhall | alue! 
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of costs most handsomely when the score of its 
in millions. This further advance into the possi- 
high production and low cost must be expected to 
tantial economies ; for Ford would hardly have 
on the enormous capital expenditure involved. 
sacrifice Of flexibility in design that must be 
without the assurance that it would yield a hand- 
lend in cost reduction. 
ns then that at the current levels of output in the 
notor car industry, the savings in costs to be antici- 
ym any increase in the total volume are very con- 
There are, moreover, a number of considerations 
to manufacturing realities that make it seem likely 
: British motor car industry at its present rates of 


The British 


ittempt is made in the article beginning on page 3 
make some forecast of the sort of automobile which 
\merican factories will be offering as the world’s 
move towards freedom. It is more difficult to 
t the types of vehicle that will be the most competi- 
roducts of the British factories ; and still harder to 
| the prices at which these can be offered. 
‘ requirements of the American market set one single, 
ird size of automobile as the market leader—the 3,000 
seater sedan. It has long been the view of the leading 
can manufacturers that there is no substantial place 
‘ir home market for anything smaller. The saving in 
ff a vehicle of say 2,000 Ib weight would be less than 
d, even if made in the same quantity as the 3,000 lb 
ind the requirements of the more indigent motorist 
lore economically met by the ownership of a standard 
ur later on in its life. Any vehicle much larger than 
m the other hand, besides involving a proportionate 
ise in operating costs and a disproportionate increase 
tial costs, probably offers the ordinary man as many 
antages in use as advantages. 
the British market, and indeed for most markets 
ie North America, economic considerations do not 
ite any single standard size of vehicle that fits 
people’s requirements. It can be argued that 
le the USA, as well as in it, the ideal car 
the average motorist, 
il or potential—if ex- 
‘S Wwere no object— 
| be a standard Ameri- 
car; but the less for- 
e foreigner cannot 
d its first cost, its run- 
cost or its parking 
He must compromise 
een what he would like 
what he can afford ; and 
different groups of 
le and markets there 
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substantial British motor 
manufacturer has ever 
cover the 
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output is particularly sensitive to increases in volume—that 
the savings in cost per lb which would follow from say a 
IO per cent increase in output are proportionately greater 
than they would have been at the sort of levels prevailing 
before the war, or at the sort of levels achieved by the major 
units of the US automobile industry. 

The moral? It is that if the British motor car industry 
is to have the best chance of competing successfully in the 
world automobile market, the most important thing of all 
is that the volume of production should be raised. Any- 
thing that increases the size of the home market will operate 
very powerfully to increase the possibilities of the export 
trade ; anything that restricts the home market will hamper 
the possibilities of export 


Contribution 


the British home and export markets with only one size 
of saloon car. It is doubtful even whether any manufac- 
turer would be very confident about which size of vehicle 
is likely, in the years to come, to yield the biggest turnover. 
Ford presumably thought that the medium-weight Zephyr 
and Consul would be the size in greatest demand ; other- 
wise it might have put its smaller cars, the Prefect and 
Anglia, ahead of the Zephyr and Consul in its postwar 
manufacturing programme. But-it seems likely that the 
enormous demand for the smaller newcomers may 
have caused some revision of their view, and the even 
more unexpected strength of sustained demand for the 
unpretentious Popular has probably made for even more 
wariness in dogmatising about the future pattern of 
British demand. 

To this uncertainty about “ how much ” motor car the cus- 
tomers of the British industry will demand and be ready 
to pay for has to be added the uncertainty about how great, 
in numbers, the demand will be, and also, for just what 
sort of motor car. The two major uncertainties about the 
sort of motor car relate, firstly, to the transmission and 
secondly, to the engine, The time is coming nearer when 
automatic or semi-automatic transmissions will be available 
at moderate cost and without any penalty—such as the 
present American transmissions involve—in fuel consump- 
tion. As to engines, the diesel engine for passenger cars 
now seems to be definitely 
nearer than seemed likely a 
year ago. The British Motor 
Corporation has recently an- 
nounced a 2.2 litre diesel 
engine, developing 55 bhp, 
that would be a suitable 
power plant for such cars as 
the Austin A7o or the Morris 
Oxford. In the A7o, the 
petrol engine now fitted gives 
68 bhp, and is a good deal 
lighter—probably 2/3 cwt— 
but the performance to be 
expected with the diesel 
engine would still be accept- 
able, particularly when it is 
set against the halving of the 
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Model 
fin descending order of kerb weight) 


| Kerb 
Weight 
} (cwt.) 
i 

} 

i 


with o.h.v. engine | 


” ’ 
Chrysler Imperial ...........2-00- 


Austin Al35 ..... 


Bentley B7 


lumber Super Snip 


eee eee eee eeeees 
eee eee eee enee 


eeeeeeeee 


2 
Nee eee wee eens 


Mercedes Benz 300....ccccceccees 
Jaguar Mk: VIE ....cccccocces 


Rover 90 .. 


Armstrong Siddeley Sapphire...... 
CROVTOREE occ cs cccventdactiavevece 


ceed cosecseaceoe 
quest Saloon 


eT Cot th wee eee eee 
vam Talbot 90 Mk. II........ 


eee eee ere eee eee ees 


regate) EL un. woe cseconscwcacee 
ton Martin DB 2-4 ....... cece 
vard Diesel ..........ccceeee 
edes Benz 170 Diesel......... 
REO nko ke cetndoneevcas 

G ZEPHYT ..wvccccevesccovscces 
fa Romeo 1900 ... 2... cc cceeee 


Il Velox (High Comp.)..... 


one ee eeeeesreeeeeee 


COWS vc ccccscccccecccoses 
Cley 4/44... cccccccccccceces 
PM AO avacccescsveceagsveceave 
Gn ARG cs ucnen ened son oskne 
Ford Consul a 


ener ee eee eeeees 


Morris Oxford Series IT .....cce0. 
\ auxhall Wyvern ee eeeeeceesesee 
Hillman Minx VII .......cccccess 
Hillman Minx de Luxe§ ..........- 
Austin Healey.... 


Triumph Sports .. 


Simca Aronde 
MG Midget 
Austil 


Fiat 1100 . 0... 
Nash Metropolitan 
Morris Minor II... 
Ford Prefect (Prototype) 
Ford Anglia...... 


Standard Ten 
Volkswagen 


Panhard Dyna 54 


Austin A30 4-door ..... 


Standard 8....... 
Renault 4 c.v..... 


Citroen 2 C.v...6- 


* Mean of 20,30 and35 m.p.bh. 3 0-40 mph. 
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A30 2-door 


Ford Popular..... 
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COWN®D 


160- 


Nee © bo 


"Oo pw 


COUN 


"Po A230" 


Cw 
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Current Cars Compared 


Acknowledgment is made to “ The Motor” for the use in this table of 
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Power, Price and Performance 


Dimensions 
# Cwts. At | Cc 

B pore per BHP | Revs. Rati 
permin.| “4° 
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fuel bill that might be expected. The new engine will be 
offered first for commercial vehicles and taxis, whose heavy 
annual -mileages make it easy for the fuel economy to pay 
for the greater initial cost. The extra price for the diesel 
engine is £95, which would be covered by the saving in the 
fuel bill in some 25,000 miles of running. It is to be 
expected that with a growing volume of production, the 
difference in price may diminish. 

It is known also that proprietary engine manufacturers 
have diesel engines under development of smaller sizes ; of 
which the power output would be comparable to that of the 
petrol engines in such cars as the Ford Consul and the 
Vauxhall Velox, and that the extra costs of such engines 
would be such that the fuel economy would cover it in 
20,000 to 25,000 miles of running. Diesel engines for 
smaller cars, such as the Austin Ajo or the Ford Prefect 
or Anglia are probably rather further ahead in the future. 
The technical difficulties of designing diesel engines always 
increase as the size goes down, and in the smaller cars the 
sacrifice in performance is likely to be greater than in the 
medium-weight cars. On the whole, it seems likely that 
diesel engines will in the next few years be offered as alter- 
natives to petrol engines in the majority of the popular cars 
made in this country ; that in the smallest and lowest priced 
cars they are not likely to be attractive enough to be called 
for in quantities greater than the petrol-engined versions ; 
but that among the medium-weight cars the diesel-engined 
version may well become the majority. 


* 


The recent announcement by the President of General 

Motors of a very substantial addition to the Vauxhall 
manufacturing facilities included a denial that the com- 
pany intended to build a baby car. Its wording, however, 
seemed to suggest that, in addition to a big increase in the 
output of commercial vehicles, Vauxhall was likely to 
add to its range something smaller than the existing 
Velox and Wyvern. The most probable addition would 
seem.to be a car of the size of the Ford Prefect and Anglia, 
for which an overhead valve engine of 1,000 cc (against 
the present 1,172 cc of the Ford) would be appropriate. 
’ A fairly clear-cut pattern thus begins to emerge of the 
size of cars to be offered in the future by the two Ameri- 
can manufacturers. The largest will be a medium-weight 
_ saloon car, with a body large enough to hold six people 
in comfort adequate for day-long motoring, for which 
alternative petrol engines would be available, a 2}-litre 
engine giving a lively performance with a speed of 80 mph, 
Or a more economical engine with a less brisk performance 
up to an easy 70 mph—plus a third option of a diesel- 
engined car, giving a rather more sluggish performance 
than either, at a much lower fuel consumption, and priced 
ai a figure intermediate between the two petrol-engined 
versions. 

Next in the range comes a saloon car of light-medium 
weight to carry only four people—at least, in enough com- 
fort to be tolerable for more than very short distances— 
such as the Ford Anglia and Prefect, with a kerb weight of 
about 15 cwt. It may be that, in a matter of four or five 
years, there will be diesel-engined alternatives available in 
this size of vehicle, but it seems a good deal less likely than 
in the heavier class that the diesel could ever take over the 
larger part of the demand. 

With the unveiling of the new Austin models it 
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becomes at last possible to discern some ou 
British Motor Corporation’s policy. This poli 
seem, may be to avoid a head-on collision 
and Vauxhall, and to make an alternative ap; 
market, covering the range of sizes in differen: 
top step (excluding of course batch producti: 
as the Austin Sheerline) is the new Austin 
supersedes the A7o. It has a six-cylinder engin 
capacity, and seems to be a little roomier, y 
better performance, than the 2} litre Ford a: 
models. It appears to embody several of the sa: 
as the Austin Cambridge series. 

The next step in the BMC range consists 
cylinder Morris and Austin models, namely 
Oxford and Morris Cowley, and the Austin A; 
Variation in the size corresponds to the two ve: 
B engine, both 4-cylinder but the larger with 2 
1,500 cc, and the smaller 1,200 cc—the reduct 


the bore not in the stroke of the engine, At the | 


of the range it appears that there will be both a 
an Austin, of which the Austin will be the p 
and the Morris may be the present Morris Mino 


is conceivable that this may be substantially chan 
engine is an 800 cc overhead valve engine, thou 
study suggests that the capacity might be increased 

In the Austin and Morris range the principal | 
units—engine, transmission, back axle—appear t: 


cal for the parallel: models, but apart from | 


mechanical components the two ranges constitute 
different cars. The braking systems are differen: 


having Lockheed, Austin having Girling ; front 


are different, Austin haying coil spring, Mor 


straight torsion rods. While no doubt electrica! 
mechanical components will be common to | 


it almost appears that the tendency in desig: 


to accentuate rather than to minimise the 
between the two. The policy of the British 
poration appears to be, therefore, to keep the 
Austin range as distinct as possible, and in 
obtain the economies of common components 
these economies are overwhelmingly great, as 
duction of engine, transmission and back axle. 
is, presumably, based on the fact that in this « 
to a large extent throughout the world, the B 
Corporation has inherited parallel distribution 
To take full advantage of the enormous in 
premises, trade and public goodwill, and the 
energy of the dealers themselves, it may b< 
uneconomic to submerge either make at ans 
range, and better to offer cars which—withi: 
tions imposed by the choice of the major mecha: 
shall cater for tastes as widely divergent as | 
The attractions to the public of the Morr: 
range are clear. The Morris Oxford with 
engine will offer accommodation as generous 
or the Wyvern, a rather better performance | 
these cars, and similar economy. The Morris ‘ 
1,200 cc engine, will give similar accomm 
probably better fuel economy, at some sacr'! 
mance. The Austin Aso will offer similar p< 
perhaps slightly better performance, than ' 
Wyvern, for those who are content with lc 
those cars give. At the bottom of the range, t! 


less well placed to battle with the Ford Angli: and Prefech 
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, a Thies new AU S { | N S 


a Ee CP 





Pais 8 w again! That’s Austin thi ; 
New ! And new again! That’s Austin this _ never forget the famous Seven—latest 2-door 


n year. The brilliant new Cambridge—most , version of the best-loved car of all time. Go 
1} « ~e cS - } . 

ill talked-about car of 1954. Newest of all to the Austin stand. That’s where Motor 
g5 the great pace-making Westminster. And Show news is made! 


NEW THE AUSTIN d 


A90 Six WESTMINSTER ! 


The pace-maker ! New, surging 
power—from a brand-new six- 
cylinder O.H.V. engine! New 
longer, lower, slecker lines ! New 
roomier, spread-yourself comfort. 
This Westminster is news! 








































{otor 
‘- ‘HE A30 2-door SEVEN 
it (-priced motoring raised to a 
and ‘1b new level of comfort, perfor- NEW THE AUSTIN 
al , Safety. Up to 60 m.p.h. ! Up to 
F the p.g.! And room for four full- A40-AS50 CAMBRIDGE 
t dults , ae 
mita- 4 kde eee sneer § Widest-ever choice in motoring 
7 a history! 1200 cc. or 1500 cc. en- 
Mis gine! Standard or de-luxe interior! 
| 2- or 4-door! It’s the greatest 
» this family motoring advance ever. You 
P choose exactly the model to suit 
ul yourself, 
ons' 
1ef of 
witha 
, and 
erfor- And see the AUSTIN A135 PRINCESS saloon 
e and limousine on the Vanden Plas Stand 101 
ul of 
thas 
ad AUSTIN 
fect — you can depend on it! 
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industry will offer in cars smaller; and. above all nore 
economical, than the “ medium-light” car about 1,000 cc. 

The great success of the Renault 4 cv saloon, and of the 
re than 28 cwt against less than 16 cwt for th — Popular, makes it clear that there is» a ery. real 
the manufacturing cost is bound to be b a a a ae peareets for a car at a lower price than it 

a : oo ww OS Bgnel cms possible to achieve with the power, and consequent 
weight must exact a toll both in fuel economy __ weight. requisite for a 70 mph performance. The most 
TDR, trugal car of all to achieve sales in volume calling for mass 
big volume market the Rootes group r production is the Citroen 2 cv, which will carry four 
Hawk and the Hillman Minx. The Haw! per at minimum cost; but with a maximum speed of 
¢ body than any of the vehicles in th than 50 mph. A general consideration of the probabili- 
ze ; but its weight, 28 cwt., suggests that it ties makes it seem doubtful if any of the British cars below 
g cost is not likely to be as low as competit the “light-medium” class now in production will in- the 
Austin Ago. The Hillman Minx has alwa long run survive. The specification that would . fill 
iderable popularity on account of its graceful he bill would be a car designed to the very minimum 
and convenient appointments. Hith nsions to take four people, with an engine of perhaps 
id a Side-valve engine of 1,265 cc, which will 700 cc, a total kerb weight of no more than 11 cwt, and a top 
be produced and offered as an economy peed of about §5 mph. Considerations of size, weight and 
1¢ Minx. The same mechanical components ar t would point to such a car having its engine mounted 
new Hillman Husky whose body is a very next to the driving axle—that is to say, either a front- 
1 low-cost compromise between a saloon and a front-wheel drive car like the Citroen, or, more 
m. Its price is likely to make it very saleable y, a rear-engined, rear-wheel-drive car like the 
n overseas markets. Rootes have now. however. iKSW agen OF the Renault. There are no signs that any 
annou a new overhead valve engine which seems British maker is yet prepared to make one. 
thor: modern “in design, of a capacity of 1,390 cc, 
devel 43 bhp against 374 bhp for the side-v: 
engin 


tition becomes fierce as it already is in some 
kets, and as it will become in the home market 
sr. It will accommodate four large adults with 
space than the Ford models ; but with a kerb 


when ct 
oversea: 
sooner | 
rather 1 
weight 

Ford m 
and the 


VARNA Ne 
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Espec 


the cars that Britain produces in 1958 or 1960 conform 

e pattern here suggested, the proportions in which the 

With the new engine, the Minx may have a brighter rent sizes will be demanded by the market will depend 

ce than any .competing British car of simil. on a variety of factors, mostly outside the-control of the 

; and with the great strength of the Rootes manufacturing industry. If road policies, taxation policies 

ganisation, it will undoubtedly be marketed v i general social conditions stay as they aré now, it seems 

that its qualities deserve. In particular, it may likely the “light-medium™” class of car will: provide 

elcome in the USA, where the Minx is already the largest turnover. If, on the other hand, taxation of 

opular English car. The manufacturing facilitie: motoring and road building should be re-framed to encour- 

of R are, of course, Mot as great as those of its leading toring for the million ”, it might well be found 

Briti mpetitors, but it is understood that very mallest size of car would command the largest 

stant pital exnenditure is now planned. th at home and abroad, not only in the number of 
it also in money value. 


rice 
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It y much more difficult to predict what the I 


Some of the current models with which the main car 
producing companies are competing on the world market 


Cars They Sell 


' ' which hac hee serf go > ‘ > 
N. In the face of unorthodox “ooled unit of I,! cc which has been periormance rather than extreme fuel 


] 


m the Continent it is perhaps ven a more sturay Cranxs! a Ope 


that Britain has achieved its 
isure of success im export 
ith purely conventional cars. 
\40, now replaced, is reputed 
en the country’s best seller 
Among cars being built now, 
Fords from Dagenham, in the 
the new Anglia two-door and 
fect four-door saloons, which 
er debut at last year’s Motor 
e fairly typical. Their engine 
ordinary four-cylinder water- 


but which 
World-War-l VO 
It even has sid 
% : 
offer cneapne 


and ea 


pre- 

conception. 
valves, which 
cost 
the 


lacturing 
se of d urbonisation {for 

ut whicl most design 
joined the 


owner, 0 
offices are thought to have 
dodo. 
Integral is construction, a 
form of independent front suspension 
well known before the first World War, 
and a three-speed transmission, are here 
translated, in terms of road performance, 
into ample top-speed, truly brisk acceler- 
ation and comfortable accommodation 
for four normal persons and their 
reasonable luggage. Ford has planned 
the cars’ dimensions with skill, so that 
large people lock, and are, relaxed 
within these small saloons, from which 


body /chass 


economy has been sought. 


Morris Oxford Travellers Car 


The new Morris Oxford might be 
called a variation on the-same theme— 
that of providing an eminently satisfac- 
tory family. cat,:in this case with four- 
speed gearbox and _ rack-and-pinion 
steering. 

FRANCE. Only the French could haye 
produced the Citroen 2 cv. It is the 
vehicle of the French peasant, a mechan- 
ised replacement for the horse -and- cart. 
But it must not be dismissed as crude; 
m its own unerthodex way it is’ an 
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Proudly 
















in the RILEY 13 ere saloon Here are the classic lines that are 










not merely a passing fashion—the fine workmanship that will withstand the years nobly— 

and beneath it all an achievement in engineering that has won resounding succ css all over s 

the world. Here is not only an engine that ranks among the best ever designe, but also 0 

‘ : fr 

steering, suspension and braking of the same superlative quality. If you are a judge ofa bh 

fine car see the 1} litre Riley, and take your first ride in it. We think you will agree it’sa 81 

car that you would be proud to own. Arrange a trial run with your nearest Dealer. : 

a We Riley Models are fitted with safety glass all round. h; 

il Mi W 

See also fe ° 2 

“at THE BRILLIANT NEW co 
"i, in 
th 

REMEMBER Quality and dependability are guaranteed by the B.M.C. Used an 


Car Warranty and you are certain of a good deal when you sell. 





RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showrooms: RILEY CARS, 55-56 PALL MALL, S.W.1! Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford & 4i t 
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MANY EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
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THE FE 

engil g masterpiece. No wartime 

sakes the little Citroen was planned 
hef tilities, although its simple, 
sit en ugly, body lines were 
daj be made in bomb-damaged 

lars icking up-to-date presses. 





Citroen 2 cv 


Fy ieel-drive, aif-cooling, two 
horiz y-opposed cylinders and 
highly enious, very supple suspension 


samp the 2 cv as well out of the rut 
of cor on. The engine capacity is a 
mere 275 cc, yet once bottom gear has 
been selected no hill or Alpine pass can 
$10] 2 cveon account of gradient, 
and fue! consumption is a matter of over 
45 mpg rather than under. No attempt 
has been made to humour the ny power 
unit | iting it in a small car. The 
2 cv | des room in which six-footers 
can stretch, and it can be converted easily 
nio a light lorry. Yet it is no slower 
than a well-preserved pre-war Austin 7 


and a good deal more comfortable. 





Simca Aronde 


France also has its family cars, of 
which the Simea Aronde has the merit 
of good appearance and excellent 
handling qualities. A 1,200 cc push- 
rod head valve engine endows the 
Simca with a maximum speed of about 
7§ mph and a modest fuel consumption 
egion of 3§ mpg. 

GERMANY. The Volkswagen is 
euling incisively into export markets. 
ns have been able to, produce 
impressive of arguments why 
ial car with its rear-mounted 


the m 
this 





Pul-cooicd flat-four (or “ boxer ”) engine 
shoul e been a failure as a postwar 
we on. Yet throughout Europe 
ee n i America there is visual proof 
‘at the Volkswagen does appeal to a 
ge rtion of motorists. 

Us 


comparatively low-stressed 
light-weight car has made 
€ employment of high gear 
n consequence the VW will 











Volkswagen 


Cruise at not far shert of its maximum 


eT + wott { ; : } 
peed without doing itself mechanical 


harm. Moreover, a very pleasant gear- 
change encourages use of the lower 
gears, tt ung sluggishness 
resulting irom the 3.5 to 1 final drive 


1 frozen engine in 


winter is obviated and for this VW 


vners re prepared 1 verlook the 
ui a: iped ' . r-c ed cylinders ; 
n S the Crage Criver 1 ibled by the 
tail-heavy ti f the ingenious if 
somew ssidie power plant. 

These attributes together with German 
regard for good finish and a sound spares 
service, account for the growing popu- 


~ 


larity of the 1,192 cc Volkswagen. 

ITALY e From the old-established 
lurin industrial concern comes.a quite 
remarkable’ car in the form of the 
1,100 cc Fiat saloon. It is modern but 
not unconventional in design, with a 
compact, efficient four-cylinder water- 
cooled overhead valve engine. But. it is 
sheer efficiency that makes this small car 
outstanding. Here is a small closed 
vehicle capable of nearly 80 mph in 
spite of having an engine smaller by over 


} 1 
30 per cent than that which would 
normally be needed to attain this speed ; 
and one able to return a fuel consump- 


. , ; o} . wr ‘ 1 ¢ = 
lion aS good as that to be expected irom 


an engine some 40 per cent smaller. 





Fiat 1,100 cc. 


By endowing the chassis with a high 
degree of “ roadability ” and keeping the 
body dimensions distinctly on the 
modest side, with a resultant head- 
resistance of only a shade above 20 sq. ft., 
the Fiat engineers have evolved—after 
some 17 developments—a small four- 
seater saloon that can give far larger cars 
a worthwhile run for their weight and 
engine capacity. 

THE UNITED STATES, with low- 
priced petrol, high wages and long, 
straight, well-graded highways, builds a 
specific type of car for its own require- 
ments. which can be said to ignore the 
export markets except where un- 
developed roads call for soitiy-sprung, 
nowerful vehicles. Ford and Chevrolet 
battle for the lower-price market, Ford 


to eaten x ie le 
with a 3.7-litre side-vaive six-cylinder 


that gives a little more power than the 
3.s-litre overhead valve motor of the 
Chevrolet. In the United States auto- 
matic transmission is considered an 
essential and both of these inexpensive, 
comparatively inefficient but very power- 
ful models have it. Both follow the well- 
established American trend of supple 


springing, no particular concessions 10 
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good cornering and road holding, but 
dimensionally generous bodywork. For 
the motorist who wants comfort, gadgets 
that unlike some of the same items on 
European cars do not very often go 
wrong, solid but unspectacular power, a 
geod deal of chromium and nowadays 





Chevrolet 


rather beiter body design than cheap 
European cars—and who has room to 
park—these give the most motor car 
for the money in the world. 

Europe builds nothing like them and 
is at present a restricted market for cars 
of this kind; it is the more significant 
that Chevrolet, in the Corvette, has a 
sports-car of the type which originated 
on this side of the Atlantic. 
AUSTRALIA, The ‘Holden, Aus- 
trahia’s first serious attempt at the 
complete construction of passenger cars, 
is included here as an example of a 
Significant factor that the main export- 
ing nations have to consider in future 
—the car produced and not merely 
assembled in one of the great primary 
producing nations that are the most 
significant bulk importers of vehicles. 
The offspring of economic nationalism 
in such countries—which can point to 
the mighty industrial economy the 

nited States fostered behind tariff 
arriers—these infant industries are of 
varying strength and apparent viability. 

The Holden was designed by General 
Motors immediately after the war and 
shows American influence in the adop- 
tion of a simple low-compression over- 
head valve engine with six cylinders, 
although its capacity of 2,171 cc is in 
line with European cars of similar body 
dimensions. 

This engine pulls a high gear ratio, 
and because the weight of the complete 
car has been carefully kept down, the 
speed and acceleration available are 
rather better than are provided by 


¥ 
Y 
h 





Holden 


American cars with far larger engines. 
A three-speed gearbox is controlled by 
means of a steering-column lever and 
the Holden is a good example of a car 
carefully designed for the tasks it has 
to perform and the localities in which 
it has to be used. 


i 
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The Economics of Motor 


MV OST British motorists—and the majority of British 
1V i motor manufacturers—think of motor racing as a 
fascinating but risky pastime for the wealthy ; but since the 
war, as the wealthy have been thinned out, the motor racing 
public has swelled. Before the war, at Brooklands, a crowd 
of 20,000 was worth a headline ; for the past three or four 
years “ gates” in the region of 100,000 have been common- 
place at the big race meetings promoted on the Silverstone 
circuit. The circulation of the motoring press in general 
has been rising ; that of the journals devoted largely to 
racing and sports cars, like the membership of some of the 
sports car clubs, has shown a tremendous proportionate 
growth since the war. The business aspect of this prospering 
mechanised sport may provoke some speculation: what is 
there in it, and for whom ? 

Motor racing, in itself, has many subdivisions, some of 
them distinctly subtle. Its highest form, perhaps, is repre- 
sented by road and circuit events for racing and sports cars. 
Track racing, such as used to be held at Brooklands and at 
Montlhéry Autodrome near Paris, is defunct today, and 
only pure—or partially pure—road racing interests the 
motor racing public, Lesser forms of the sport, such as the 
motor rallies with production cars and amateur drivers, have 
always been popular in Britain, Racing on public roads is 
prohibited in England, although it is legal to close public 
roads temporarily for this purpose in Ireland. In this country 
races are confined to artificial road courses such as that 
round the disused airfield at Goodwood, owned by the Duke 
of Richmond and Gordon, the similar Silverstone circuit near 
Northampton where the annual British Grand Prix is pro- 
moted by the Daily Express, and the new 3-mile course that 
Mrs Topham has constructed recently at Aintree racecourse. 
It would cost at least £50,000, according to one British 
circuit owner, to put down a new motor racing circuit today. 

With six-figure crowds attending the bigger fixtures, and 
20,000-§0,000 spectators coming to quite small meetings— 
and following some relaxation in the Entertainments Duty 
on such events, the promotion of motor races might seem 
an easy road to prosperity. Unfortunately for the many clubs, 
most of them half-amateur, half-professional, which exist 
for this purpose, the money taken at the “gate” is very 
soon absorbed in expenditure on safety-fencing, track level- 
ling and resurfacing, the erection of grandstands, loud- 
speakers, timing boxes, replen- 
ishment “ pits” for the use of 
competitors in the longer races, 
and other similar, amenities. 

The drivers themselves, or 
their entrants, demand “ start- 
ing money” before they will 
enter their cars, and substantial prize-money is also 
expected. Starting money can range from “ a tenner or two ” 
to s¢veral thousands of pounds, being based on a mutual 
agreement (not always easily arrived at) about the value 
of an individual driver or team in attracting spectators. 
Naturally, the more successes a driver has in still remem- 
bered races, the more he can ask, and expect to get, for 
bringing his expensive racing machine to the circuit. The 
classic Continental teams such as Mercedes-Benz, Ferrari 
and Maserati, fielding three cars (with one in reserve), 
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Racing 


handled by drivers whose names are famous th: 
(and who rank in their own countries as top-|i 
and film stars do here and in America) can ask 
into four figures of pounds sterling ; without 1! 
ing gate may quite easily be cut in half. S: 
for a major race, of which a circuit may hold 
may amount to about £2,000, and the total : 
to about {£11,000 
expenses on a fa 
meeting one wou 
least 25,000 payin 
and though Go 
Silverstone may fai 
exceed this nowad 
is a huge unknown in their budgeting. There i 
lary income from tenant farming or letting 
at Goodwood and Silverstone, and ‘no grea! 
resurfacing, compared say with Brooklands. Bu: 





take three seasons of goodish weather to cover «! 


new circuit. 
These factors make race promotion a chancy | 
the Continent of Europe, where even bigger cr: 


matter of course to watch their favourite driver 


Grand Prix calibre, the increased potential 


diminished because the longer circuits, flanked by 


and woodland, make it virtually impossib!: 
“entrance money” from more than about a 
enthralled and knowledgeable crowd. In Engla 


the “ gate ” is easily controlled, many of the big 


undoubtedly be practically impossible to hold w 


the generous support of the big daily newspape: 
which have their own particular organising club «: 
which they sponsor with extreme generosity, in 
considerable free advertisement for themselv: 
“copy” for their motoring correspondents and 

Before the war, when motor racing was a sp 


and the slogan “ The Right Crowd and No Cr 


used in an attempt to popularise Brooklands 1: 
money was either non-existent or far smaller th: 


today. Even so, Brooklands, built as the pegy 
a rich English gentleman in 1906-7 at a cost | 
a quarter of a million pounds, showed no sig 
to its owners in all the thirty-two seasons 0! 
existence. Donington Park, the road circuit 0; 
Derby and District Motor Club, was in a s! 


until, in the mid-thirties, Fred Craner persuad 


Af 


lure of good starting money) the German \' 
and Auto-Union teams to compete there. 
From the driver’s angle motor-racing can 
ness proposition, but only for the few. The : 
his own racing car has very heavy expenses to 
require a van to transport his car across Eur 
siderable alacrity, because he will ‘have to : 
separate courses on successive summer w: 


racing is to represent a good investment inste«:! 


absorbing hobby. One or more highly p: 
costly spare parts and an et 


expenses will be involved, and perhaps a pe" ” 


"2 


but consumables like tyres, sparking plugs, | 


invariably be supplied free, or at cost price, >Y 





endless cascade of § 


i and oil wil 
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<a, — 1955 Car Design 
| — demands 


at 
. raking 
arly 
hia 

‘lf 

3 , Se ; ; 

. ON STAND AFTER STAND in this year’s Show, 
4 new car designs tell the same story. Higher engine 
Wl sy? «< . “ ° } ; ° 

power and speed; all-enveloping bodies and im- 

ta proved streamlining. 

On — a Think what work this mu: w on brake-linings. 
3 | It means:— 

S of 

are , . ess and less help for bra om wind resistance, 
Ke = ’ 
1e1d5 rake-drums. 
sllect p 1 

= Se = aster and f 
the == . 
ough E x Higher and } 
wail : 
Ou More and more risk of di 
yt for 
ne of j 
rcuit 8 y Ferodo Anti-Fade Linings are the motorist’s safeguard. 
AY = 
n for It is their incomparable characteristic to take all the 
vivid 3 punishment that hard driving and hard braking can hand 

1 =\ 
rters, out and still not fail at their job. This is proved ‘lap and 
biked ae 

* a = lap again’ by ruthless Grand Prix drivers. 

Spor : . p ag 

” was =o a Expert and frequent brake-checking is another pre- 
urting = : - “ty ; caution, now more essential than ever, to ensure braking 
> case ‘ee efficiency and long life for linings. Regular testing (every 
im of 2 2.500 miles) may save life... MUST save money. 

over = , 

profit 

waded 

yy the 


en = Visit 


f the = : Stand No. 300 
Bett ‘ Earls Court, Oct. 20-30th 


OST | ANTI-FADE Brake Linings 
e wil >» : are standard on most 
. Earls Court models 


rested FERODO LIMITED * CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITM * 4 Member of the Turner & Newall Organisation 
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INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SHOW OCTOBER 20‘" TO 308 4 






The Standard Motor Co. Ltd., Coventry, England. London Showrooms: 15-17 Berkeley Sq., W.1. Tel: Gro ° otal 
STANDARD CARS + TRIUMPH CARS - STANDARD COMMERCIAL VEHICLES *« FERGUSO' act 
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suppliers fore he even sees a starting-flag his car, if of 
Grand | pe, will have cost £10,000 ; and a moment’s 
iy send the rev.-counter beyond the danger 
ck expensive machinery. And since starting 
iry directly in relation to a driver’s record 


ic 


jnattent. 
mark aD 


money 


£ encce r failures, it follows that bad luck. illness oy 
mechat uble can put paid to any moneys on the 


Lit 


A p nal racing driver who gets into a 
factors assured of a lucrative career ; 
ent time there are only three or 
rv it the top of this precarious but 
rewar' fession. Indeed, there is a short- 
‘cond-line drivers of Grand Prix 
pbilit with new teams expected in this 
955 will be some useful “vacancies.” Before 
a Germans were unable to find nationals capab 
f hat heir fabulous racing cars and were f 
pecept h and Italian, Swiss and French drivers into 
heir t A factory-driver is paid a handsome retaining 
fee anc iven a share of the starting and prize moneys 
won b team. He has to keep himself iron-fit and be 
‘on cal training some. days before each big race but 
therw > lives the comparatively free life of a public 
; transport and hotel problems are those of the 
fim. Moreover, no public figures command greater acclaim 
ban Alberto Ascari‘and Dr Giuseppe Farina in Italy or, 
ec, Juan Manuel Fangio or Froilan Gonzales in 
KM ATE ine. 


“ce 


England has produced all too few really great drivers, but 
in the “twenties H. O. D. (later Sir Henry) Segrave was at 


he h of his profession and Richard Seaman won the 
yerman GP for Mercedes-Benz before the war. Today 
ike Hawthorn is signed on by Ferrari ; and Stirling Moss, 
ter a long run of bad luck with his own car, is supported 
y Ma Such drivers can earn in the region of {£3,000 
0 {4 at an early age (a racing driver’s active life has got 
0 be and Continental aces like Tazio Nuvolari before 
he war probably reached the {10,000 mark at the height 
{ their !ame, with bonus payments from oil, fuel and com- 
onent manufacturers adding to income derived from start- 
ig anc prize Money. 

What of the manufacturers who support motor racing and 
make sport the tremendous spectacle it unquestionably 
S to truc-believers ? There are several reasons why firms 


often their objects overlap. The expression “ the 
of today is the touring car of tomorrow” still 
meaning in a general sense, and no proving ground 
vehicle so satisfactorily and thoroughly as a full- 
or race. As success in such races, particularly in 
contests such as the Le Mans 24 hour race or 
provides world-wide publicity for the successful 
irer, there is an adequate excuse to shareholders 
pe. ised car firms for opening a racing department. 
years before the war Sunbeam and the original 
firm supported motor racing to a greater extent 
t British firms, the former with highly specialised 
cars, the latter employing 
almost standard products. Both 
concerns met with ultimate 
financial failure, which is some- 
times blamed on the enormous 
expense of motor racing. In 
1914, when Mercedes took 
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special pains to beat France in the Grand Prix at Lyons, 
finishing 1, 2, 3, the cost was in the region of £15,000. By 
1925 the cost of running a team of three cars such as Sun- 
beam were building absorbed at least £40,000 a year with- 
ut charging full overheads on machine-shop work. When 
Italy, and later Germany, made use of motor racing,. via 
commercial Alfa-Romeo, Mercedes-Benz and Auto- 
Union concerns, for purposes of political pro- 
paganda, the cost of operating a team rose 
to something in the region of £250,000 a year, 
with 300 skilled men employed in a good sized 
factory and the racing cars accompanied by a 
procession of mobile workshops, spare cars, 
fuel lorries, tyre technicians, carburetter 
perts, a saloon for each driver, and a team doctor. The 
cost of team-participation in today’s Formula One races is 
mething of the same proportion. How, then, do manu- 
turers contrive to build suitable cars ? The answer, so 
tar as this country is concerned, is that they do not. 

Next season the millionaire industrialists Alfred Owen and 
Tony Vandervell hopésto run British Grand Prix teams. 
Connaught Engineering has a new Grand Prix car built 
mainly for one rich enthusiast, but it is hoping to sell similar 
models to private owners at about £8,000 apiece to pay the 
development charges, and they admit that unless a public 
benefactor lends a hand racing a works team will be finan- 
cially impossible. The ill-fated BRM was possible only 
because leading firms in the motor industry contributed to 
iis construction in cash and kind ; the need to rattle the 
money-box made the subsequent technical failure the more 
disappointing. British firms like Jaguar, Aston Martin and 
Bristol confine their racing activities to sports-car races, 
which call for less specialised. vehicles more closely related 
to the products they have to sell. But the major British firms 
are not interested in the racing business. 

Of the continental teams, Mercedes-Benz has returned 
strikingly this year to Grand Prix racing and obviously 
regards the enormous expenditure of money, man-hours and 
material worthwhile from the viewpoint of combined pub- 
licity/research benefits. Ferrari has certain industrial 
resources to back his racing-car production and in any case 
can rely on top-scale starting money; almost as with 
Mercedes-Benz before the war, when rumour credited them 
with demanding starting-money for an abandoned race and 
prize-money as well, on the grounds of “ Had we run, we 
must have won”! Maserati sells replicas of the team GP 
cars to individual drivers (i.e., Moss, Bira, Schell, Rosier) 
but has in addition factories making milling machines, motor- 
cycles, sports-cars and other products. In France Armandée 
Gordini is in some difficulty, without an industrial establish- 
ment in which the expenses of a racing-car factory can be 
“ lost,” and unable to claim top-scale starting money because 
his little cars fail to beat Ferrari and Maserati. 

A large proportion of this motor sport prosperity, 
therefore. is taken out in the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, not in money. Public interest in motor racing 
has never been higher and seems likely to be main- 
tained; but motor-racing in 
the Grand Prix manner is 
an expensive undertaking, from 
which only those close to 
the top, whether promoters, 
drivers, or racing-car manu- 
facturers, come out smiling. 
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If you are one of those who don’t and would ' 
like to know why they do, visit us on stand i THE CAPE ASBESTOS Com PAN Y LTo 
398 at Earls Court. Failing this write to us a 114-116 PARK STREET LONDON W.1 
for a very informative book on the super- Tel: GROsvenor 6022 
. SU a ae 
¥ jority of **Capasce” moulded brake linings. i 
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MINTEX BRAKE AND CLUTCH LINERS 
ARE MANUFACTURED BY BRITISH BELTING & 7 : 3 
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